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Again the Idea “‘gets across.’’ “In this issue we begin the 
new series of stories by Booth Tarkington. JV don’t 
care to tell you much about the stories themselves. You will 
read them and find out—and there will be a real treat in 
it, too. The main thing is that here we are again with the 
old slogan—‘‘the best and only the best—at any 
price’’—the Idea that will continue to make Cosmopolitan 
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By Dr. Frank Crane 


NE. would naturally suppose that, in a thousand 
years or so, people would accumulate a little sense; 
_ but one would be mistaken. 

Plain horse sense tells us that the only way for a race 
to progress is to make each new generation better than 
the old. The only way to do this is to train e¥ery child 
in the nation. 

This does not mean training in arithmetic and literature, 
but in useful labor, in self-control, in honesty, in team- 
work, and in the arts of government by democracy. 

If we gave every boy and girl a thorough education of 
that kind, nine-tenths of our social evils and personal per- 
versions would disappear. . 

Almost every hardened criminal in our cities is a neg- 
lected boy. Most of the scarlet women of our streets 
enlisted before they were eighteen. 

We howl about decent wages for shop-girls. No girl 
has any business to be working for a living. Neither has 
any boy. They have a right to be equipped by the 
state for self-supporting. citizenship. 

Behold us now! We exert ourselves through churches 
and missions to “rescue the perishing” in city slums— 
which amounts to squirting a half-inch stream upon a 
house afire. 

We are punishing criminals in courts, penning them up 
in rotten prisons, hanging them by the neck, or killing 
them by electricity. Yet anybody who knows history 
knows that this does not and never did stop crime. 

We are treating human nature as bad, and are trying to 
“redeem” it and “punish” it. But we cannot improve human 
nature until we believe in it, love it, train it, and trust it. 

Bring our economic conditions into line with justice. 
Give every born baby a square deal. Abolish our en- 
dowed class and the medieval fiction of the right of inher- 
itance which maintains that class) Make everybody 
work for a living. A\nd train every child to earn a living. 

Humanity is incurably good. ll it needs is a decent 
chance: Take as good care of your children as you do 
of your hogs and horses, if you want fine human stock. 
That means all children: none must be neglected. 
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She Plrtist of Race and Grace 
By Charles Slenry Meltzer 


“Behold the artist of race 
and of grace...” 


T was Rostand who paid this tribute to 
La Touche, five years ago, in the first 
stanza of a glittering introduction to 
a catalogue of that painter’s works. 
Poets seldom rack their brains in a painter’s 
honor. But this, you see, was an unusual 
catalogue, and the painter was a poet of the 
palette—a man who might claim kinship 
with the creator of Les Romanesques; a 
man who, in this dull, prosaic world, had 
set romance above reality. In this respect 
he did not standalone. But his expression 
and his style were all his own. 

Two years or so ago, with the works of 
those other gifted Frenchmen, Emile Ménard 
and Louis Simon, Gaston La Touche’s con- 
tributions to the Venetian Exhibition of Fine 
Arts made a profound impression. They 
charmed one by their commingling of the 
true and false, by their technical dexterity, 
by their unblushing fantasy. They had, be- 
sides, an aristocratic quality. The graces 
of the vanished eighteenth century had been 
born anew in those pictures. They set one 
thinking, now of Watteau, and now of 
Fragonard. And yet they had their own 
distinctive character. Indeed, when one be- 
gan to analyze, one saw that they had 
neither the wilful miévrerie nor the frequent 
obviousness of the two masters named. 
The warmth of La Touche’s color, the dash 
and brilliancy of his workmanship, recalled 
painters of the Italian Renaissance. The 
voluptuous dreams at which they sometimes 
hinted had come from Greece. 

How could such pagan poems have been 
made in the twentieth century? How 
could this modern France of searching 
science have produced Gaston La Touche? 
One Sunday afternoon I took my problem 
for solution to Saint Cloud. There, on the 
verdant heights that adjoin the: park, the 


green 


painter owned a villa. It was a very rustic 
home to find near Paris; partly the survival 
of a house which was half burned down by 
the Germans, partly an addition, which its 
owner planned and built. In leafy gardens, 
full of poetry and calm, one sees relics of the 
rare chateau which stood near, before the 
great Débacle. Here, one admires a window 
through which queens have peered. There, 
one may stumble on some ruined fountain. 
Some old armorial bearings, carved in stone, 
are wedged into the villa front. And just 
below them is the painter’s studio—a bare, 
lofty room, divided by brick arches from an 
anteroom. Nothing in the interior of the 
house suggests the voluptuary. Outside, 
however, lies a little world that breathes 
romance. The backgrounds which one finds 
in many pictures of La Touche are in his 
gardens. Others lie close at hand in the 
park. There one may wander 
through mysterious arbors and vast ave- 
nues. By day they glow as the bright sun- 
light streams through them. By night the 
moonlight bathes them initscharm. There 
too, are classic colonnades and statues, dear 
to pagans, and therefore doubtless cherished 
by La Touche. 

When I met him he admitted very frankly 
that there was something of the pagan in 
his heart. His art spoke with sufficient 
eloquence. His head, which had some fea- 
tures of the faun, spoke still more plainly. 
La Touche, who was nearly sixty, in his boy- 
hood used to love the pagan poems, tales, 
and drawings in the parental library. His 
soul was steeped in eighteenth-century 
books and art. Voltaire and Diderot, and 
perhaps Crébillon, all influenced him. So 
in another way, no doubt did Watteau. 
And, later on, he was spellbound by the 
Venetians—by Tintoretto, Titian, and Paul 
Veronese, who was half Venetian. 

But in a literal sense, he taught himself 
his art Apart from a few lessons which 
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were given him in his childhood by a 
professor named M. Paul, and what he 
learned in Edouard Manet’s studio, he had 
no art training. 

“T did not go to the Beaux-Arts,” La 
Touche assured me. “I had no schooling 
in my art at all. My father, a poor 
man engaged in commerce, disliked 
and distrusted artists. For many 
years he opposed my rooted 
wish to become a painter. 

“My mother, on the 
other hand, supported 

‘me. We were all 
strong characters. 
You may guess 
how hard it was 
to get my way. 
At last, how- 
ever, I induced 
my father to 
let me see 
Manet now 
and then. I 
began my 
career as a 
realist—a_tran- 
scriber of nature. 
I painted figures, 
scenes, and still 
life as I saw them, 
till Bracquemond 
pointed out to me 
one day how absurd it 
was in art to be a copyist. 
For, as he said, things ‘copied’ 
change as the light changes. 
And nothing is the same 
from hour to hour.” 

For several years before 
at last he “found himself,”’ 
La Touche worked like the other “natural- 
ists.” In 1881 he was represented, for the 
first time, in the “old” Salon by what he 
entitled his “Lady on the Fifth Floor.” 
This was followed, a year later, by his 
“Funeral of a Child in Normandy,” and, 
in the Salon of 1883, he exhibited his 
“Legend of Point d’Argentan,” which won 
him a medal. But for his meeting with 
Bracquemond and his secession to the 
Société Nationale,“ he might never have 
attained his present fame. What Bracque- 
mond preached he had long really felt was 
true. He was not meant to hang on na- 
ture’s skirts. He sighed for freedom. 


Thenceforward, La Touche gave his fancy 





















Gaston La Touche in his Villa Studio 
at St. Cloud, near Paris 


It is a bare. lofty room, divided by brick 
arches from an anteroom 





Gaston La Touche 


reins. It lured him from the literal facts of 
life. It took him to strange, abnormal 
worlds, not like our own—worlds in which 
great fauns and dryads danced and pranced 
in avenues designed for Trianon. It led 
him into lovely woods and plains, where 
Cupids sat with ladies of our day. It 
showed him satyrs at their ease with 
French marquises; where lovers 
kissed and sighed beneath pale 
moons; where classic 
nymphs, all nude, wooed 
Watteau gallants. 
And, more than once, 
the fancy of La 
Touche evoked old 
coaches, dashing 
through fairy 
woods and 
magic groves. 

One, his favor- 

ite coach, all 

red and gold, 
bore Cinderella 
to the prince’s 
ball. In an- 
other picture 
(one of his most 
charming works) 
La Touche shows 
the same coach 
being helped across 
a ford by a group 
of water-nymphs. The 
humans—pretty women— 
seem half unconscious of the 
creaturesintheirtrain. Yet, 
if they saw them, they would 
know no fear. For they 
themselves were born of 
myths and dreams. 

La Touche delighted in rich and glowing 
light. His reds and yellows almost seem 
to sing. No painter of his time has put 
more ecstasy and heat into the portrayal 
of passion. Yet often he has painted won- 
derful pictures in which the visions of dead 
joys are full of tears. In some moods he has 
framed his loves and fancies in enchanted 
chateaux. He once pictured a young 
faun who played a flute in a Louis XIV 
drawing-room. An ape, perched on a desk 
beside the flutist, seems unshocked by the in- 
congruity of the classic faun in its modern 
setting. Nor did the public which admired 
the picture smile at it. If Gervex was per- 
mitted to take Christ to a Paris restaurant, 





An Ancient Melody—One of the strangest of La Touche's Pagan Fantasies 


. 


“If Gervex was permitted to take Christ to a Paris restaurant, la Touche surely could paint fauns in a French salon’ 
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La Touche surely could paint fauns in a 
French salon. At all events, he allowed him- 
self that right, together with a hundred 
other rights which mocked facts and logic. 
A faun is shown in the impossible bark 
which holds two lovers and a nymph in his 
great picture named “The Midnight Féte” 
(“La Féte de Nuit”), which adorns the 
Luxembourg. In a recent work, exhibited 
at the Salon National, he has painted a 
Cupid who, in the presence of a group of 
modern beauties, dissects a satyr. This 
picture, by the by, will go to America. Two 
other pictures from his romantic brush were 
hung in the same Salon. One was the 
latest of a long series of ‘‘ Midnight Fétes,”’ 
more or less modern. The other was an 
engaging composition, entitled “Youth.” 

Hardly less valuable than the painter’s 
completed pictures are the studies which he’ 
made for them. For La Touche did not, 
like many of his rivals, believe in foisting 
his first impressions on the public. His 
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Gaston La Touche 


draughtsmanship is more wonderful even 
than his color. Hewas nothing if not careful. 

“Those who are careless in drawing,” 
said he, when he showed me some of his 
sketches in his studio, “‘are as foolish as 
men who think it needless to take aim 
because they are armed with perfect 
weapons.” 

His studies, of which hundreds are ranged 
on shelves and framed into walls in his 
Saint Cloud house, include nudes and land- 
scapes, “bits” from his gardens, and 
sketches in Normandy. He ‘was born at 
Saint Cloud. But he went often to Nor- 
mandy, which was his father’s home. 

He has painted portraits, excellent works 
of art—portraits of Puvis de Chavannes, 
of Rodin, and one, perhaps the most excel- 
lent, of his mother. It hangs in his studio. 
He composed his pictures. He held firmly 
that they should present a subject, or at 
least an intelligent thought. But, more 
than all, one feels that he loved color. His 


Youth 


One of the last of La Touche's paintings. 


It was shown at a recent exhibition of the Salon National, Paris 





The Ford 


This whole composition 
seems born of myths and 
dreams. The coach, all 
red and gold, appears in 
several of La Touche's 
works. The pretty women 
here seem half unconscious 


of the water-nymphs help- 
ing their vehicle through 
the ford. This is one of 


_ the most charming of La 


Touche's paintings 
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The Bath 


Painting by Gaston La Touche, awarded medal of the first class, with prize of $1500, at the International Exhibition, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


paintings are tone-poems, and theyaresome- __ out suffering by comparison, beside those of 
times musical. He excelled in many fields. a master like Degas. He has strayed into 
He has produced pictures in oil, in pastel, historic art, ventured on allegories, and ex- 
and in water-color. Nor,inhislater works, pressed himself in pictures which Whistler 
has he confined himself to fantastic subjects. | would have described as symphonies. 

His studies of dancers might be hung, with- Examples of La Touche are in the mu- 
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The Midnight Féte 


Owned by the French 
Government and now in 
the Luxembourg Gallery, 
Paris. La Touche painted 
a long series of these 
“Fetes,” The idea ap- 
pealed strongly to his 


fancy, and led him into 
strange, abnormal worlds 
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Arrival of the Princess Royal 


One of the few examples of La Touches work which have been exhibited in this country. In his pictures the graces 
of the vanished eighteenth century have been born anew 


seums at Venice, Crefeld, Prague, Vienna, 
Palermo, Brussels, and Barcelona. His “ An- 
tique Visions” hangs in a museum at Buf- 
falo. Hisart isreally his. For, as a writer 
said some time ago: “‘ Manet taught him noth- 
ing. Manet could teach no one anything, ex- 
cept to be frank, sincere, honest, passionately 
in love with truth, with that superior form 
of reality which one calls character.” 

And La Touche had to fight on forjust 
twelve years before he could get his works 
intoa Salon. The academic pontiffs of the 
Salon—the “old”? Salon—would not hear 
of him. To them he was another of the 
blasphemers whom they longed to crush. 
His chance came when at last another Salon 
was founded to protest against the pontiffs. 

In the “new” Salon he soon won a place 
in the front rank, side by side with Albert 
Besnard (now director of the Villa Medicis), 
Simon, Cottet, and Ménard. Now, in their 
turn, the judges of the “National” have 
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grown almost as “‘pontifical” as their pred- 
ecessors. Each year, however, La Touche 
challenged attention there with some new 
work. He had his critics. All may not 
approve his style. In Italy, he has a vague 
equivalent in the painter Montecelli. In 
Paris, he may justly rank with Besnard. 
Like both those artists, he is a great colorist, 
impressed with the idea that compositions 
should be always decorations. He is not 
“moral,” if youwill. His god is beauty. He 
was a prophet of the old, old pagan school, 
which swore by joy and love. But, first 
and foremost, he adored the sun! The sun 
to him was not alone an orb. It was the 
source of love and light and heat and art; 
the perfect symbol of religion, as he felt it. 
He translated his feelings into tones and 
forms, and there are moments when his pic- 
tures make one mad. These are his tributes 
to the sun, his sun, not ours—-the Phoebus 
Apollo of another age who lives. 
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“A Boy in the Air 


By Booth Tarkington 


Author of “Monsteur Beaucatre,” 
“*His Own People,"’ etc 


Illustrated by Worth Brehm 


Here, we think, is Booth Tarkington at his 
best. He has pictured a real boy—a new 
comer to Cosmopolitan—Penrod Schofield. 
And we guarantee you are going to enjoy 
knowing him. He’s going to stop with us 
for some time, too—a series of six stories 
at least. Penrod is the kind of boy who 
possesses the real thing in ‘‘ constructive 
imagination.’’ He is as great in his way as 
Tom Sawyeror Huck Finn. Readthe story 
and see if you think that is too high praise 


a dime by a simple and antique 

process which was without doubt 

sometimes practised by the boys of 
Babylon. When the teacher of his class in 
Sunday-school requested the weekly contri- 
bution, Penrod managed to look so em- 
barrassed that the gentle lady told him not 
to mind, and said she was often forgetful 
herself. She was so sweet about it that, 
looking into the future, Penrod began to 
feel confident of a small but assured in- 
come. 

At the close of the afternoon services he 
did not go home, but proceeded to squander 
the funds just withheld from China upon 
an orgy of the most pungently forbidden 
description. In a Drug Emporium, near 
the church, he purchased a five-cent sack 
of candy consisting largely of the heavily 
flavored hoofs of horned éattle, but unde- 
niably substantial, and so generously capable 
of resisting solution that the purchaser must 
needs be avaricious beyond reason who did 
not realize his money’s worth. 

Equipped with this collation, Penrod 
contributed his remaining nickel to a pic- 
ture show, countenanced upon the seventh 
day by the legal but not the moral authori- 
ties. Here, in cosy darkness, he placidly 


Pir aine SCHOFIELD had acquired 


insulted his liver with jaw-breaker upon 
jaw-breaker from the paper sack, and in 





Not studying; not even reading 


a surfeit of content watched the silent 
actors on the screen. 

One film made a lasting impression upon 
him. It depicted with relentless pathos 
the drunkard’s progress, beginning with his 
conversion to beer in the company of loose 
traveling men; pursuing him through an 
inexplicable lapse into evening clothes and 
the society of some remarkably painful 
ladies; next, exhibiting the effects of alcohol 
on the victim’s domestic disposition, the 
unfortunate man was seen in the act of 
striking his wife and, subsequently, his plead- 
ing baby daughter with an abnormally heavy 
walking-stick. Their flight—through the 
snow—to seek the protection of a relative 
was shown, and, finally, the drunkard’s pic- 
turesque behavior at the portals of a mad- 
house. 

So fascinated was Penrod that he post- 
poned his departure until this film came 
round again, by which time he had fin- 
ished his unnatural repast and almost, 
but not quite, deciced against following 
the profession of a drunkard when he grew 
up. 

Emerging, satiated, from the theater, 
a public timepiece before a jeweler’s shop 
confronted him with an unexpected dial 
and imminent perplexities: How was he 
to explain at home these hours of dalliance? 
There was a steadfast rule that he return 
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direct from Sunday-school; and Sunday 
rules were important, because on that day 
there was his father, always at home and 
at hand, perilously ready for action. One 
of the hardest conditions of boyhood is 
the almost continuous strain put upon the 
powers of invention by the constant and 
harassing necessity for explanations of every 
natural act. 

Proceeding homeward through the deep- 

ening twilight as rapidly as possible, at a 
gait half skip and half canter, Penrod made 
up his mind in what manner he would 
account for his long delay and, as he drew 
nearer, rehearsed in words the opening 
passage of his defense. 
- “Now see here,” he determined to begin; 
“T do not wished to be blamed for things 
I couldn’t help, nor any other boy. I was 
going along the street by a cottage and a 
lady put her head out of the window and 
said her husband was drunk and whipping 
her and her little girl, and she asked me 
wouldn’t I come in and help hold him. So 
I went in and tried to get hold of this 
drunken lady’s husband where he was 
whipping their baby daughter, but he 
wouldn’t pay any attention, and I éold her 
I ought to be getting home, but she kep’ 
on askin’ me to stay—” 

At this point he reached the corner of 
his own yard, where a coincidence not only 
checked the rehearsal of his eloquence but 
happily obviated all occasion for it. A 
cab from the station drew up in front of 
the gate, and there descended a troubled 
lady in black and a fragile little girl about 
three. Mrs. Schofield rushed from the 
house and enfolded both in hospitable 
arms. 

They were Penrod’s aunt Clara and 
cousin, also Clara, from Dayton, Illinois, 
and in the flurry of their arrival everybody 
forgot to put Penrod to the question. It 
is doubtful, however, if he felt any relief; 
there may have been even a slight, uncon- 
scious disappointment not altogether dis- 
similar to that of an actor deprived of a 
good part. 

In the course of some really necessary 
preparations for dinner, he stepped from the 
bathroom into the pink-and-white bedcham- 
ber of his sister Margaret, aged nineteen, 
and addressed her rather thickly through 
a towel. 

““When’d mamma find out Aunt Clara 
and Cousin Clara were coming?” 


“Not till she saw them from the window. 
She just happened to look out as they drove 


up. Aunt Clara telegraphed this morning, * 


but it wasn’t delivered.” 

“How long they goin’ to stay?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Penrod ceased to rub his shining face, 
and thoughtfully tossed the towel through 
the bathroom door. “Uncle John won’t 
try to make ’em come back home, I guess, 
will he?” (Uncle John was Aunt Clara’s 
husband, a successful manufacturer of stoves, 
and his lifelong regret was that he had not 
entered the Baptist ministry.) “He'll let 
’em stay here quietly, won’t he?” 

“What are you talking about?” de- 
manded Margaret, turning from her mir- 
ror. ‘Uncle John sent them here. Why 
shouldn’t he let them stay?” 

Penrod looked crestfallen, a new-born hope 
languishing in his breast. ‘‘Then he hasn’t 
taken to drink?” 

“Certainly not!” She emphasized the 
denial with a pretty peal of soprano 
laughter. 

“Then why,” asked her brother gloomily, 
“why did Aunt Clara look so worried when 
she got here?” 

“Good gracious! Don’t people worry 
about anything except somebody’s drink- 
ing? Where did you get such an idea?” 

“Well,” he persisted, “you don’t know 
it ain’t that.” 

She laughed again, whole-heartedly. 
“Poor Uncle John! He won’t even allow 
grape juice or ginger ale in his house. 
They came because they were afraid little 
Clara might catch the measles. She’s very 
delicate, and there’s such an epidemic of 
measles among the children over in Dayton 
the schools had to be closed. Uncle John 
got so worried that last night he dreamed 
about it; and this morning he couldn’t 
stand it any longer and packed them off 
over here, though he thinks it’s wicked 
to travel on Sunday. And Aunt Clara 
was worried when she got here because 
they’d forgotten to check her trunk and 
it will have to be sent by express. Now 
what in the name of common sense put 
it into your head that Uncle John had 
taken to—” 

“Oh, nothing.” He turned lifelessly 
away and went down stairs. The world 
seems so uselessly dull sometimes. 

Next morning, when he had once more 
resumed the dreadful burden of education, 
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He looked suddenly at his hands with the air of never having seen them before 
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it seemed infinitely duller. And yet what 
pleasanter sight is there than a school- 
room well filled with children of those 
sprouting years just before the ’teens? The 
casual visitor, gazing from the teacher’s 
platform upon these busy little heads, needs 
only a blunted memory to experience the 
most agreeable and uplifting sensations. 
Still, for the greater part, the children are 
unconscious of the happiness of their con- 
dition; for nothing is more pathetically 
true than that we never know when we are 
well off. The boys in a public school are 
less aware of their happy state than are the 
girls; and of all the boys in his room, prob- 
ably Penrod himself had the least apprecia- 
tion of his felicity. 

’ He sat staring at an open page of a text- 
book, but not studying; not even reading; 
not even thinking. Nor was he lost in a 
reverie: his mind’s eye was shut, as his 
physical eye might well have been, for the 
optic nerve, flaccid with ennui, conveyed 
nothing whatever of the printed page upon 
which the orb of vision was partially focused. 
Penrod was doing something very unusual 
and rare, something almost never accom- 
plished except by colored people or by a 
boy in school on a spring day: he was doing 
really nothing at all. He was merely a state 
of being. 

From the street a sound stole in through 
the open window, and abhorring Nature 
began to fill the vacuum called Penrod 
Schofield; for the sound was the spring 
song of a mouth-organ, coming down the 
sidewalk. The windows were intentionally 
above the level of the eyes of the seated 
pupils; but the picture of the musician 
was plain to Penrod, painted for him by 
a quality in the runs and trills partaking 
of the oboe, of the calliope, and of cats in 
anguish; an excruciating sweetness ob- 
tained only by the wallowing, walloping 
yellow-pink palm of a hand whose back 
was Congo black and shiny. The music 
came down the street and passed beneath 
the window, accompanied by the care-free 
shuffling of a pair of old shoes scuffing 
syncopations on the cement sidewalk. It 
passed into the distance, became faint and 
blurred, was gone. Emotion stirred in Pen- 
rod a great and poignant desire, but (per- 
haps fortunately) no fairy godmother made 
her appearance. Otherwise Penrod would 
have gone down the street in a black skin, 
playing the mouth-organ, and an unprepared 


colored youth would have found himself en- 
joying educational advantages for which 
he had no ambition whatever. 

Roused from perfect apathy, the boy 
cast about the schoolroom an eye wearied 
to nausea by the perpetual vision of the 
neat teacher upon the platform, the backs 
of the heads of the pupils in front of him, 
and the monotonous stretches of blackboard 
threateningly defaced by arithmetical form- 


ule and other insignia of torture. Above 


the blackboard, the walls of the high room 
were of white plaster—white with the 
qualified whiteness of old snow in a soft- 
coal town. This dismal expanse was broken 
by four lithographic portraits, votive offer- 
ings of a thoughtful publisher. The por- 
traits were of good and great men, kind 
men, men who loved children. Their 
faces were noble and benevolent. But the 
lithographs offered the only rest for the 
eyes of children fatigued by the everlast- 
ing sameness of the schoolroom. Long 
day after long day, interminable week in 
and interminable week out, vast month 
on vast month, the pupils sat with those 
four portraits beaming kindness down upon 
them. The faces became permanent in 
the consciousness of the children; they 
became an obsession—in and out of school 
the children were never free of them. The 
four faces haunted the minds of children 
falling asleep; they hung upon the minds 
of children waking at night; they rose 
forebodingly in the minds of children wak- 
ing in the morning; they became mon- 
strously alive in the minds of children lying 
sick of fever. Never, while the children of 
that schoolroom lived, would they be able 
to forget one detail of the four lithographs. 
And by a very simple and _ unconscious 
association of ideas, Penrod Schofield was 
accumulating an antipathy for the gentle 
Longfellow and for James Russell Lowell 
and for Oliver Wendell Holmes and for John 
Greenleaf Whittier, which would never 
permit him to peruse a work of one of those 
great New Englanders without a feeling of 
personal resentment. 

His eyes fell slowly and inimically from 
the brow of Whittier to the braid of reddish 
hair belonging to Victorine Riordan, the 
little octoroon girl who sat directly in front 
of him. Victorine’s back was as familiar 
to Penrod as the necktie of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. So was her gaily colored plaid 
waist. He hated the waist as he hated 
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Victorine herself, without knowing why. 
Enforced companionship in large quantities 
and on an equal basis between the sexes, 
appears to sterilize the affections, and 
schoolroom romances are few. 

Victorine’s hair was long, and the brick- 
ish glints in it were beautiful, but Penrod 
was very tired of it. A tiny knot of green 
ribbon finished off the braid and kept it 
from unraveling; and beneath the ribbon 
there was a final wisp of hair which was just 
long enough to repose upon Penrod’s desk 
when Victorine leaned back in her seat. 
It was there now. Thoughtfully, he took 
the braid between thumb and forefinger, 
and, without disturbing Victorine, dipped 
the end of it and the green ribbon into the 
ink-well of his desk. He brought hair and 
ribbon forth dripping purple ink, and par- 
tially dried them on a blotter, though, a 
moment later when Victorine leaned for- 
ward, they were still able to add a few pic- 
turesque touches to the plaid waist. 

Rudolph Krauss, across the aisle from 
Penrod, watched the operation with pro- 
tuberant eyes, fascinated. Inspired to 
imitation, he took a piece of chalk from his 
pocket and wrote “RATS” across the 
shoulder-blades of the boy in front of him, 
then looked across appealingly to Penrod 
for tokens of congratulation. Penrod 
yawned. It may not be denied that at 
times he appeared to be a very self-centered 
boy. 

Half the members of the class passed out 
to a recitation-room, the empurpled Vic- 
torine among them, and Miss Spence 
started the remaining half through the or- 
deal of trial by mathematics. Several 
boys and girls were sent to the blackboard, 
and Penrod, spared for the moment, fol- 
lowed their operations a little while with 
his eyes, but not with his mind; then, sink- 
ing deeper in his seat, limply abandoned the 
effort. His eyes remained open, but saw 
nothing; the routine of the arithmetic 
lesson reached his ears in familiar, meaning- 
less sounds, but he heard nothing; and 
yet, this time, he was profoundly occupied. 
He had drifted away from the painful land 
of facts, and floated now in a new sea of 
fancy which he had just discovered. 

Maturity forgets the marvelous realness 
of a boy’s day-dreams, how colorful they 
glow, rosy and living, and how opaque the 
curtain closes down between the dreamer 
and the actual world. That curtain is 
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almost sound-proof, too, and causes more. 
throat-trouble among parents than is sus- 
pected. 

The nervous monotony of the school- 
room inspires a sometimes unbearable long- 
ing for something astonishing to happen, 


and as every boy’s fundamental desire 
is to do something astonishing himself, 


so as to be the center of all human interest 
and awe, it was natural that Penrod should 
discover, in fancy, the delightful secret of 
self-levitation. He found, in this curious 
series of imaginings, during the lesson in 
arithmetic, that the atmosphere may be 
navigated as by a swimmer under water, 
but with infinitely greater ease and with 
perfect comfort in breathing. In his mind 
he extended his arms gracefully, at a level 
with his shoulders, and delicately paddled 
the air with his hands, which at once caused 
him to be drawn up out of his seat and 
elevated gently to a position about midway 
between the floor and the ceiling, where he 
came to an equilibrium and floated; a 
sensation not the less exquisite because of 
the screams of his fellow pupils, appalled 
by the miracle. Miss Spence herself was 
amazed and frightened, but he only smiled 
down carelessly upon her when she com- 
manded him to return to earth; and then, 
when she climbed upon a desk to pull him 
down, he quietly paddled himself a little 
higher, leaving his toes just out of her reach. 
Next, he swam through a few slow somer- 
saults to show his mastery of the new art, 
and, with the shouting of the dumfounded 
scholars ringing in his ears, turned on his 
side and floated swiftly out of the window, 
immediately rising above the housetops, 
while people in the street below him shrieked 
and a trolley car stopped dead in wonder. 

With almost no exertion he paddled 
himself, many yards at a stroke, to the 
girls’ private school where Marjorie Jones 
was a-pupil. Marjorie Jones had amber 
curls and a golden voice, and had recently 
offered Penrod a hundred proofs that she 
considered him wholly undesirable and 
ineligible; but when he floated in through 
the window of her classroom and swam 
gently along the ceiling like an escaped 
toy balloon, she fell upon her knees beside 
her little desk, and lifting up her arms to- 
ward him, cried with love and admiration, 

“Oh, Penrod!” 

He negligently kicked a globe from the 
high chandelier, and, smiling coldly, floated 
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out through the hall to the front steps of 
the school, while Marjorie followed, implor- 
ing him to grant her one kind look. 

In the street an enormous crowd had 
gathered, headed by Miss Spence and a 
brass band, and a cheer from a hundred 
thousand throats shook the very ground as 
Penrod swam overhead. Marjorie knelt 
upon the steps and watched adoringly while 
Penrod took the drum-major’s baton and, 
performing sinuous evolutions above the 
crowd, led the band. Then he threw the 
baton so high that it disappeared from sight; 
but he went swiftly after it, a double de- 
light, for he had not only the delicious sen- 
sation of rocketing safely up and up into 
the blue sky, but also that of standing in 
. the crowd below, watching and admiring 
himself as he dwindled to a speck, disap- 
peared, and then, emerging from a cloud, 
came speeding down, with the baton in his 
hand, to the level of the tree-tops, where 
he beat time for the band and the vast 
throng and Marjorie Jones, who all united 
in the “Star-spangled Banner” in honor 
of his aerial achievements. It was a great 
moment. 

It was a great moment, but something 
seemed to threaten it. The face of Miss 
Spence looking up from the crowd grew 
too vivid—unpleasantly vivid. She was 
beckoning him and shouting, “‘Come down, 
Penrod Schofield! Penrod Schofield, come 
down here!” He could hear her above the 
band and the singing of the multitude; 
she seemed intent on spoiling everything. 
Marjorie Jones was weeping to show how 
sorry she was that she had formerly slighted 
him, and throwing kisses to prove that she 
loved him; but Miss Spence kept jumping 
between him and Marjorie, incessantly 
calling his name. 

He grew more and more irritated with 
her; he was the most important person in 
the world and was engaged in proving it 
to Marjorie Jones and the whole city, and 
yet Miss Spence seemed to feel she still had 
the right to order him about as she did in 
the old days when he was an ordinary school- 
boy. He was furious; he was sure she wanted 
him to do something disagreeable. It seemed 
to him that she had screamed “Penrod 
Schofield!” thousands of times. 

From the beginning of his aerial experi- 
ments in his own schoolroom, he had not 
opened his lips, knowing somehow that 
one of the requirements for air floating 


is perfect silence on the part of the floater; 
but, finally, irritated beyond measure by 
Miss Spence’s clamorous insistence, he was 
unable to restrain an indignant rebuke— 
and immediately came to earth with a 
frightful bump. 

Miss Spence—in the flesh—had directed 
toward the physical body of the absent 
Penrod an inquiry as to the fractional con- 
sequences of dividing seventeen apples, 
fairly, among three boys, and she was 
surprised and displeased to receive no 
answer, although, to the best of her knowl- 
edge and belief, he was looking fixedly at her. 
She repeated her question crisply, without 
visible effect; then summoned him by name 
with increasing asperity. Twice she called 
him, while all his fellow pupils turned to 
stare at the gazing boy. She advanced 
a step from the platform. 

“Penrod Schofield!” 

“Oh, my goodness!” he shouted sud- 
denly. “Can’t you keep still a minute?” 

Miss Spence gasped. So did the pupils. 
The whole room filled with a swelling, con- 
glomerate “‘O-0-0-0-h!”’ 

As for Penrod himself, the walls reeled 
with the shock. He sat with his mouth 
open, a mere lump of stupefaction. For 
the ghastly words that he had hurled at the 
teacher were as inexplicable to him as to 
any other who heard them. 

Nothing is more treacherous than the 
human mind; nothing else so loves to play 
the Iscariot. Even when patiently bullied 
into a semblance of order and training, it 
may prove but a base and shifty servant. 
But Penrod’s mind was not his servant; 
it was a master, with the April wind’s 
whims; and it had just played him a dia- 
bolical trick. The very jolt with which he 
came back to the schoolroom in the midst 
of his fancied flight jarred his day-dream 
utterly out of him; and he sat, open- 
mouthed in horror at what he had said. 

The unanimous gasp of awe was pro- 
tracted. Miss Spence, however, finally 
recovered her breath, and,. returning delib- 
erately to the platform, faced the school. 
“And then, for a little while,” as pathetic 
stories sometimes recount, ‘everything 
was very still.” It was so still, in fact, 
that Penrod’s new-born notoriety could 
almost be heard growing. The grisly silence 
was at last broken by the teacher. 

“Penrod Schofield, stand up!” 

The miserable child obeyed. , 
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“What did you mean by speaking to me 
in that way?” 

He hung his head, raked the floor with 
the side of his shoe, swayed, swallowed, 
looked suddenly at his hands with the air 
of never having seen them before, and 
clasped them behind him. The school 
shivered in ecstatic horror, every fasci- 
nated eye upon him; yet there was not a 
soul in the room but was profoundly grate- 
ful to him for the sensation—including the 
offended teacher herself. Unhappily, all this 
gratitude was unconscious and altogether 
different from the kind which results in tes- 
timonials and loving-cups. On the contrary! 

“Penrod Schofield!” 

He gulped. 

“Answer me at once! 
speak to me like that?” 

“T was—” He choked, unabie to con- 
tinue. 

“Speak out!” 

“T was just—thinking,” he 
stammer. 

“That will not do,” she returned sharpiy. 
“T wish to know immediately why you 
spoke as you did.” 

The stricken Penrod answered helplessly, 

“ Because I was just thinking.” 

Upon the very rack he could have offered 
no ampler truthful explanation. It was 
all he knew about it. 

“Thinking what?” 

“Just thinking.” 

Miss Spence’s expression gave evidence 
that her power of self-restraint was under- 
going a remarkable test. However, after 
taking counsel with herself, she commanded, 

“Come here!” 

He shuffled forward, and she placed a 
chair upon the platform near her own. 

“Sit there!” 

Then (but not at all as if nothing had 
happened) she continued the lesson in 
arithmetic. Spiritually, the children may 
have learned a lesson in very small fractions 
indeed as they gazed at the fragment of 
sin before them on the stool of penitence. 
They all stared at him attentively with 
hard and passionately interested eyes, in 
which there was never one trace of pity. 
It cannot be said with precision that he 
writhed; his movement was more a slow, 
continuous squirm, effected with a ghastly 
assumption of languid indifference; while 
his gaze, in the effort to escape the marble- 
hearted glare of his schoolmates, affixed 
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itself with apparent permanence io the 
waistcoat button of James Russell Lowell 
just above the ‘“‘u” in “ Russell.” 

Classes came and classes went, grilling 
him with eyes. Newcomers received the 
story of the crime in darkling whispers; 
and the outcast sat and sat and sat, and 
squirmed and squirmed and squirmed. (He 
did one cr two things with his spine which 
a professional contortionist would have 
regarded with grave misgiving.) And all 
this while of freezing suspense was but the 
criminal’s detention awaiting trial. <A 
known punishment may be anticipated 
with some measure of equanimity; at least, 
the prisoner may prepare himself to undergo 
it, but the unknown looms more mon- 
strous for every attempt to guess it. Pen- 
rod’s crime was unique; there were no 
rules to aid him in estimating the ven- 
genance to fall upon him for it. What 
seemed most probable was that he would 
be expelled from the schools in the presence 
of his family, the mayor, and council, and 
afterwards w hipped by his father upon the 
State House steps, wi ith the entire city as 
audience by invitation of the authorities. 

Noon came. The rows of children filed 
out, every head turning for a last unpleas- 
ingly speculative look at the outlaw. Then 
Miss Spence closed the door into the cloak- 
room and that into the big hall, and came 
and sat at her desk, near Penrod. The 
tramping of feet outside, the shrill calls and 


‘shouting, and the changing voices of the 


older boys ceased to be heard—and there 
was silence. Penrod, still affecting to be 
occupied with Lowell, was conscious that 
Miss Spence looked at him intently. 

“Penrod,” she said gravely, “what ex- 
cuse have you to offer before I report your 
case to the principal?”’ 

The word “‘principa!” struck him to the 
vitals. Grand Inquisitor, Grand Khan, 
Sultan, Emperor, Tsar, Caesar Augustus— 
these are comparable. He stopped squirm- 
ing instantly, and sat rigid. 

“T want an answer. Why did you shout 
those words at me?”’ - 

“Well,” he murmured, 
thinking.” 

“Thinking what?” she asked sharply. 

“T don’t know.” 

“That won’t do!” 

He took his left ankle in his right hand 
and regarded it helplessly. 

“That won’t do, Penrod Schofield,” she 


“T was just— 
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repeated severely. ‘If that is all the ex- 
cuse you have to offer I shall report your 
case this instant!” 

And she rose with fatal intent. 

But Penrod was one of those whom the 
precipice inspires. “‘Well, I have got an 
excuse.” 

‘*Well’’—she paused impatiently —“ what 
is it?” 

He had not an idea, but he felt one com- 
ing and replied automatically, in a plain- 
tive tone 

“T guess anybody that had been through 
what J had to go through, last night, would 
think they had an excuse.” 

Miss Spence resumed her seat, though 
with the air of being ready to leap from it 
instantly. 

“What has last night to do with your 
insolence to me this morning?” 

“Well, I guess you’d see,” he returned, 
emphasizing the plaintive note, “if you 
knew what J know.” 

“Now, Penrod,” she said, in a kinder 
voice, ‘I have a high regard for your mother 
and father, and it would hurt me to distress 


them, but you must either tell me what’ 


was the matter with you or I'll have to 
take you to Mrs. Houston.” 

“Well, ain’t I going to?” he cried, spurred 
by the dread name. “It’s because I didn’t 
sleep last night.” 

“Were you ill?” The question was put 
with some dryness. 

He felt the dryness. ‘‘No’m; J wasn’t.” 

“Then if some one in your family was so 
ill that even you were kept up ali night, 
how does it happen they let you come to 
school this morning?” 

“Tt wasn’t illness,” he returned, shaking 
his head mournfully. “It was lots worse’n 
anybody’s being sick. It was—well, it 
was jest awful!” 

“What was?” He marked with anxiety 
the incredulity in her tone. 

“Tt was about Aunt Clara,” he said. 

“Your Aunt Clara?” she repeated. ‘Do 
you mean your mother’s sister who married 
Mr. Farry of Dayton, Illinois?” 

“Yes—Uncle John,” returned Penrod 
sorrowfully. “The trouble was about him.” 

Miss Spence frowned a frown which he 
rightly interpreted as one of continued sus- 
picion. “She and I were in school to- 
gether,” she said. ‘I used to know her 
very well, and I’ve always heard her mar- 
ried life was entirely happy. I don’t—” 
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“Yes, it was,” he interrupted, “until 
last year when Uncle John took to running 
with traveling men—” 

“What?” 

“Yes’m.” He nodded solemnly. ‘That 
was what started it. At first he was a good, 
kind husband, but these traveling men would 
coax him into a saloon on his way from work, 
and they got him to drinking beer and then 
ales, wines, liquors, and cigars—that is, 
I mean, he smoked the cigars—” 

“Penrod!” 

“Ma’am?” 

“T’m not inquiring into your Aunt Clara’s 
private affairs; I’m asking you if you have 
anything to say which would palliate—” 

“That’s what I’m tryin’ to ¢ell you about, 
Miss Spence,” he pleaded—‘‘if you’d jest only 
let me. When Aunt Clara and her little 
baby daughter got to our house last night—” 

“You say Mrs. Farry is visiting your 
mother?” 

“Yes’m—not jest visiting—you see, she 
had to come. Well, of course, little baby 
Clara, she was so bruised up and mauled, 
where he’d been hittin’ her with his cane—” 

“You mean that your uncle had done such 
a thing as that!” exclaimed Miss Spence, 
suddenly disarmed by this scandal. 

“VYes’m, and mamma and Margaret 
had to sit up all night nursin’ little Clara— 
and Aunt Clara was in such a state some- 
body had to keep talkin’ to her, and there 
wasn’t anybody but me to do it, so I—” 

“But where was your father?” she cried. 

““Ma’am?” 

“Where was your father while—” - 

‘“‘Oh—papa?” Penrod paused, ‘reflected; 
then brightened. ‘Why, he was down at 
the train, waitin’ to see if Uncle John would 
try to follow ’em and make ’em come home 
so’s he could persecute ’em some more. I 
wanted to do that, but they said if he did 
come I mightn’t be strong enough to ‘hold 
him, and—” The brave lad paused again, 
modestly. Miss Spence’s expression was 
encouraging. Her eyes were wide with 
astonishment,~and there may have been in 
them, also, the mingled beginnings of ad- 
miration and self-reproach. Penrod, warm- 
ing to his work, felt safer every moment. 

“And so,” he continued, “I had to sit 
up with Aunt Clara. She had some pretty 
big bruises, too, and I had to—” 

“But why didn’t they send for a doctor?” 
However, this question was only a flicker 
of dying incredulity. 
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“Oh, they didn’t want any doctor.” 
exclaimed the inspired realist promptly. 
“They don’t want anybody to hear about 
it because Uncle John might reform—and 
then where’d he be if everybody knew he’d 
been a drunkard and whipped his wife and 
baby daughter?” 

“Oh!” said Miss Spence. 

“You see, he used to be upright as any- 
body,”’ he went on explanatively. “It all 
begun—” 

“Began, Penrod.” ‘ 

“Ves’m. It all commenced from the 
first day he let those traveling men coax 
him into the saloon.’’ Penrod narrated the 
downfall of his Uncle John at length. In 
detail he was nothing short of plethoric; 
and incident followed incident, sketched 
with such vividness, such abundance of 
color, and such versimilitude to a drunk- 
ard’s life as a drunkard’s life should be, 
that had Miss Spence possessed the rather 
chilling attributes of William J. Burns him- 
self, the last trace of skepticism must have 
vanished from her mind. Besides, there are 
two things that will be believed of any man 
whatsoever, and one of them is that he has 
taken to drink. And in every sense it was 
a moving picture which, with simple but 
eloquent words, the virtuous Penrod set 
before his teacher. 


His eloquence increased with what it fed - 


on; and as with the eloquence so with self- 
reproach in the gentle bosom of the teacher. 
She cleared her throat with difficulty once 
or twice, during his description of his 
ministering night with Aunt Clara. ‘And 
I said to her, ‘Why, Aunt Clara, what’s 
the use of takin’ on so about it?’ And I 
said, ‘Now Aunt Clara, all the crying in the 
world can’t make things any better.’ And 
then she’d just keep catchin’ hold of me, 
and sob and kind of holler, and Id say, 
‘Don’t cry, Aunt Clara—please don’t cry.’” 

Then, under the influence of some frag- 
mentary survivals of the respectable portion 
of his Sunday adventures, his theme be- 
came more exalted; and, only partially 
misquoting a phrase from a psalm, he re- 
lated how he had made it of comfort to 
Aunt Clara, and how he had besought her 
to seek higher guidance in her trouble. 

The surprising thing about a structure 
such as Penrod was erecting is that the 
taller it becomes the solider it is, and the 
more ornamentation it will stand. Gifted 
boys have this faculty of building magnifi- 
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cence upon cobwebs—and Penrod was 
gifted. Under.the spell of his really great 
performance, Miss Spence gazed more and 
more sweetly upon the prodigy of spirit- 
ual beauty and goodness before her, until 
at last, when Penrod came to the explana- 
tion of his “just thinking,” she was forced 
to turn her head away. 

“You mean, dear,” she said gently, 
“that you were all worn out and hardly 
knew what you were saying?” 

“Yom.” 

“And you were thinking about all those 
dreadful things so hard that you forgot 
where you were?” 

“T was thinking,” he said simply, “how 
to save Uncle John.” 

And the end of it for this mighty boy 
was that the teacher kissed him! 

The returning students, that afternoon, 
one and all observed that Penrod’s desk 
was vacant—-and nothing could have been 
more impressive than that sinister mere 
emptiness. The accepted theory was that 
Penrod had been arrested. How breath- 
taking then, the, sensation when, at the 
beginning of the second hour, he strolled 
in with inimitable carelessness and, rub- 
bing his eyes somewhat noticeably, in the 
manner of one who has snatched an hour 
of much needed sleep, took his place as 
if nothing in particular had happened. 
This, at first supposed to be a superhuman 
exhibition of sheer audacity, became but 
the more dumfounding when Miss Spence— 
looking up from her desk—greeted him 
with a pleasant little nod. Even after 
school Penrod gave numerous maddened 
investigators no relief. All he would con- 
sent to say was, 

“Oh, I just talked to her.”’ 

A mystification not entirely unconnected 
with the one thus produced was manifested 
at his own family dinner-table the following 
evening. Aunt Clara had been out rather 
late, and came to the table after the rest 
were seated. She wore a puzzled expression. 

“Do you ever see Mary Spence nowa- 
days?” she inquired, as she unfolded her 
napkin, addressing Mrs. Schofield. Penrod 
abruptly set down his soup-spoon and gazed 
at his aunt with flattering attention. 

“Yes; sometimes,” said Mrs. Schofield. 
“‘She’s Penrod’s teacher.” 

“Ts she?” said Mrs. Farry. “Do you—” 
She paused. ‘Do people think her a little— 
queer, these days?” 








Stooping, Mr. Schofield discovered his son squatting under the piano, his scraggy, wistful little dog, 
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“Why no,” returned her sister. ‘What 
makes you say that?” 

‘She has acquired a very odd manner,” 
said Mrs. Farry decidedly. ‘At least, she 
seemed odd to me. I met her at the corner 
just before I got to the house, a few minutes 
ago, and after we’d said howdy-do to each 
other, she kept hold of my hand and looked 
as though she was going to cry. She seemed 
to be trying to say something, and chok- 
ing—” 

“But I don’t think that’s so very queer, 
Clara. She knew you in school, didn’t she?”’ 

“Yes, but—” 

“And she hadn’t seen you for so many 
years, I think it’s perfectly natural she—” 

“Wait! She stood there squeezing my 
hand, and struggling to get her voice—and 
I got really embarrassed—and then finally 


she said, in a kind of tearful whisper, ‘Be 
of good cheer—this trial will pass!” 

“How queer!” exclaimed Margaret. 

Penrod sighed, and returned somewhat 
absently to his soup. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Scho- 
field thoughtfully. ‘Of course she’s heard 
about the outbreak of measles in Dayton, 
since they had to close the schools, and she 
knows you live there—” 

“But doesn’t it seem a very exaggerated 
way,” suggested Margaret, “to talk about 
measles?” 

“Wait!” begged Aunt Clara. “After she 
said that, she said something even queerer, 


- and then put her handkerchief to her eyes 


and hurried away.” 
Penrod laid down his spoon again ard 
moved his chair slightly back from the 
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table. A spirit of prophecy was upon him: 
he knew that some one was going to ask 
a question which he felt might better re- 


main unsaid. 

“What was the 
other thing she 
said?” inquired 
Mr. Schofield, 
thus immediately 
fulfilling his son’s 
painful premoni- 
tion. 

“She said,” 
returned Mrs. 
Farry slowly, 
looking about the 
table, “‘she said, 
‘I know that Pen- 
rod is a great, 
great comfort to 
you!’”’ 

There was a 
general exclama- 
tion of surprise. 
It was a singular 
thing, and in no 
manner may it be 
considered com- 
plimentary to 
Penrod, that this 
speech of Miss 
Spence’s should 
haveimmediately 
confirmed Mrs. 
Farry’s doubts 
about her in the 
minds of all this 
family. 

Mr. Schofield 
shook his head 
pityingly. 

“I’m afraid 
she’s a goner,” he 
went so far as 
to say. 

“Of all the 
weird ideas!” 
cried Margaret. 

“T never heard 
anything like it 
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” 


The loyal and devoted animal resumed his 


quaint, upright posture 


table by a significant movement of the head, 
and, by another, conveyed an admonition 
to drop the subject until later. Miss Spence 





was Penrod’s 
teacher: it was 
better, for many 
reasons, not to 
discuss the sub- 
ject of her queer- 
ness before him. 
This was Mrs. 
Schofield’s 
thought at the 
time. Later she 
had another, 
and it kept her 
awake. 


The next after- 
noon, Mr. Scho- 
field, returning at 
five o’clock from 
the cares of the 
day, found the 
house deserted, 
and sat down to 
read his evening 
paper in what 
appeared to be an 
uninhabited 
apartment known 
to its own world 
as the ‘‘drawing- 
room.” Asneeze, 
unexpected both 
to him and the 
owner, informed 
him of the pres- 
ence of another 
person. 

“Where are 
you, Penrod?” 
asked the parent, 
looking about. 

“Here,” said 
Penrod meekly. 

Stooping, Mr. 
Schofield discov- 
ered his son 
squatting under 
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sweetness, “‘I was just kind of sittin’ here— 
thinking.” 

“All right.”. Mr. Schofield, rather 
touched, returned to the digestion of a 
murder, his back once more to the piano; 
and Penrod silently drew from beneath his 
jacket (where he had slipped it simultan- 
eously with the sneeze) a paper-backed 
volume entitled: “Slimsy, the Sioux City 
Squealer, or, ‘Not Guilty, Your Honor.’” 

In this manner the reading-club continued 
in peace, absorbed, contented, the world 
well forgot—until a sudden, violently ir- 
ritated slam-bang of the front door startled 
the members; and Mrs. Schofield burst 
into the room and threw herself into a chair, 
moaning. 

““What’s the matter, mamma?” asked her 
husband, laying aside his paper. 

“Henry Passloe Schofield,” returned the 
lady, “I don’t know what is to be done 
with that boy; I do not!” 

“You mean Penrod?” 

“Who else could I mean?” She sat up, 
exasperated, to stare at him. ‘Henry 
Passloe Schofield, you’ve got to take this 
matter in your own hands—it’s beyond 
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me! 

“Well, what has he—” 

“Last night I got to thinking,” she began 
rapidly, “about what Clara told us—thank 
heaven she and Margaret and little Clara 
have gone to tea at Cousin Charlotte’s— 
but they’ll be home soon—about what she 
said about Miss Spence—” 

“You mean about Penrod’s being a 
comfort?” 

“Yes, and I kept thinking and thinking 
and thinking about it till I couldn’t stand 
it any—” 

“By George!” shouted’ Mr. Schofield 
startlingly, stooping to look under the 
piano. A statement that he had suddenly 
remembeted his son’s presence would be 
lacking in accuracy, for the highly sensi- 
tized Penrod was, in fact, no longer pre- 
sent. No more was Duke, his faithful 
dog. 

‘““What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” he returned, striding to the 
open window and looking out. ‘Go 
On. 

“Oh,” she moaned, “it must be kept 
from Clara—and I’ll never hold up my head 
again if John Farry ever hears of it!” 

“Hears of what?” 
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“Well, I just couldn’t stand it, I got so 
curious; and { thought of course if Miss 
Spence had become a little unbalanced it 
was my duty to know it, as Penrod’s 
mother and she his teacher; so I thought 
I would just call on her at her apartment 
after school and have a chat and see—and 
I did and—oh—’” 

“Well?” 

“T’ve just come from there, and she told 
me—she told me. Oh, I’ve never known 
anything like this!” 

‘‘What did she tell you?” 

Mrs. Schofield, making a great effort, 
managed to assume a temporary appearance 
of calm. “Henry,” she said solemnly, 
“bear this in mind: whatever you do to 
Penrod, it must be done in some place 
where Clara won’t hear it. But the first 
thing to do is to find him.” 

Within view of the window from which 
Mr. Schofield was gazing was the closed 
door of a storeroom in the stable, and just 
outside this door Duke was performing 
a most engaging trick. 

His young master had taught Duke to 
“sit up and beg” when he wanted anything, 
and if that didn’t get it, to “speak.” Duke 
was facing the closed door and sitting up and 
begging, and now he also spoke—in a loud, 
clear bark. 

There was an open transom over the door, 
and from this descended—hurled by an 
unseen agency—a can half filled with old 
paint. 

It caught the small besieger of the 
door on his thoroughly surprised right ear, 
encouraged him to some remarkable acro- 
batics, and turned large portions of him 
a dull blue. Allowing only a moment to 
perplexity, and deciding, after a single and 
evidently unappetizing experiment, not 
to cleanse himself of paint, the loyal and 
devoted animal resumed his quaint, up- 
right “posture. 

Mr. Schofield seated himself on the 
window-sill, whence he could keep in 
view that pathetic picture of unrequited 
love. 

“Go on with your story, mamma,” he 
said. “I think I can find Penrod when 
we want him.” 

And a few minutes later, he added, “And 
I think I know the place to do it in.” 

. Again the faithful voice of Duke was 
heard, pleading outside the bolted door. 


The next Penrod Schofield story will appear in the November issue. 





‘Treasures 
of the Sea 


By John Fleming Wilson 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


Java seems a long way from the Bowery, but the distance doesn’t much affect the motives and 
doings of real human beings—especially with a writer like John Fleming Wilson to tell about them. 


There is still the adventure, the mystery, the romance—the love of women. 


There are still places 


in the tropical seas, as in the big, swarming cities, to hide the evil that men do. You will read an out- 
of-the-ordinary story here—but one anchored fast to all-around-the-world feelings and emotions. 


MADE a poor success of sculling my 

wretched skiff against the smooth cur- 

rent that set out of the bay and found 

myself suddenly caught in an eddy. 
Four days of solitary toil across the Java Sea 
had left dazed eyes and numb muscles. The 
skiff upset. I struck out for the low, green 
shore that lay circlewise about me, managed 
to reach the sand, stumbled up above the 
low, sweeping surf, and tumbled down to 
rest. I was dried with thirst, famished, for- 
lorn beyond belief, on an island I had no 
knowledge of in a sea dotted with places of 
endless solitude. I sat and stared at the 
great, heaving ocean that had seized all my 
worldly possessions and my friends. It was 
nearly sundown, but I was too weary to exert 
myself for either food or water. 

But dull as were my senses, I soon saw 
that I was not the only thing that was striv- 
ing in from the deep. Just beyond: the 
breakers I saw something swimming, rhyth- 
mically and powerfully. It vanished behind 
a roller, topped it, and swept down the land- 
ward slope with one magnificent sweep. I 
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staggered to my feet. And from out of the 
blue water creamed with foam a girlstepped, 
a white woman clad in some shimmery green 
stuff that lay in close ripples over her body. 

I stood in silence and watched the gentle 
movements of the strangest woman I had 
ever laid eyes upon. I saw, also, that she 
was unbelievably lovely. Her head was 
thrown back slightly; her bare shoulders 
flowed into the column of her neck as two 
flames flow into one. Her fair hair was cut 
short and lay in strong waves as it does on 
marble statues. The green film of cloth was 
belted low. Her knees were bare. Gor- 
geous, dazzling, superb she was, fit goddess 
to have béen born of the shimmering sea. 

She endured my warming gaze a moment, 
drew a long breath, and then stepped lightly 
and firmly past me, without a word or a ges- 
ture to show that she was surprised to see a 
stranger sitting half drowned on the edge of 
the bay. Involuntarily I turned quickly 
around and stared after her. She was walk- 
ing toward a low bungalow that showed 
white glimpses of color through the thick 
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growth of trees and vines. I dragged my 
steaming clothes about me and followed. 

I saw the slight, strong movement of her 
supple figure a moment; then she was gone 
without a backward glance. I increased 
my lagging pace, found a slight, well-defined 
path and quickly came to a curve in it that 
brought me within full view of the house. 
The girl was not on the wide veranda. A 
stout man, with grizzled hair, was the only 
person in sight. He sat in a large, four- 
square wooden chair. Apparently he did 
not see me, for he did not change his intent 
gaze outward toward the sea that spread 
beyond the bay. But a second man now 
filled the doorway, sped down the steps and 
along the path till he stopped in front of me. 

“Where did you come from?” he de- 
manded, with the uncomely surliness of 
youth. 

I stared at this. Such a welcome after 
four terrible, heat-drenched days alone in a 
skiff! But I managed to mutter that I had 
been shipwrecked. 

His sudden, prodigious interest aston- 
ished me more than his first manner. He 
seized me rudely and dragged me to the 
veranda, calling up to the old man, ‘“‘ There’s 
been a shipwreck, Captain!” 

I looked into the seamed, hard, life-bitten 
visage of this stranger. 

‘What schooner?” he demanded curtly. 

“Brig Marquee; coffee from Java; all 
hands.” 

Instantly the old codger relapsed into 
perfect indifference. The youngster who 
held me by the arm dropped it and said 
pettishly, ‘“‘Oh, a brig!” 

“Yes, brig,” I returned. ‘“Wh’d you 
expect ”’—my lips cracked with drought—“a 
schooner?” 

Immediately there was an interchange of 
glances between the two men. They were 
in doubt what to do or say. 

“TI want water,” I cried huskily. 

Still they hesitated. But from the big 
doorway stepped the girl who had come out 
the sea. She held a great goblet. 

“It’s water,” she said quietly, and 
handed it to me. 

I drank, slowly, luxuriously, looking into 
the cool depths of the great glass in an 
ecstasy. Suddenly she reached over and 
took it from me. 

“That’s enough at first,” she said. I 
looked up into her eyes. She nodded and 
went away. 


The young man scowled at me. “Come 
with me,” he growled. He led me back 
down upon the edge of the greenery, whence 
we could see the broad sweep of the bay. 
“Now none of your monkey-shines,” he 
warned me. 

The water had enormously refreshed me. 
I resented the manner of his speech. ‘Who 
the devil are you?” I demanded. 

“I’m Goff,”’ he informed me. 

“And what is this place?” 

“Panjang Bay. Now, who are you and 
where do you come from?”’ 

“My name’s Henderson,” I returned. 
“Mate of the Marquee, out of New York. 
Lost with all hands but myself.” 

“Hum-m,” he said solemnly. Then he 
sighed. “Rum place this, Henderson.” 

The sulkiness was gone, and in its stead 
a tone of willingness to be friendly. 

“Tt looks it,” I said. “But that was a 
pretty way to treat a shipwrecked man. 
Did you think I’d come to steal the island?” 

“Old man’s way—dreadfully suspicious— 
always wants to keep a good lookout, you 
know.” 

“Must be pearls,” I surmised. 

He shook his head—needlessly, for I had 
not seen a sign of fishing-gear or a craft of 
any kind. 

“Must be the girl, then,” I remarked. 

Instantly the scowl returned to his face. 

“Keep your tongue and hands off her!” 
he rasped. 
* I suppose my stare brought him to a real- 
ization of the preposterousness of his sug- 
gestion. He wiped his forehead. ‘You 
think I’m crazy? I may be. But this 
whole business is crazy. Everybody’s 
crazy—old Whiteing, old Butler, and me. 
Only the girl’s sane.” He gazed at me with 
an extraordinary grimace on his features. 
“Yep, m’ son, all crazy.” 

He was full of his theme, I perceived, and 
he desired a confidant. I nodded, and he 
went on, “What d’ye suppose these folks 
are doing on this old island?” 

“Treasure; pearls; small ivory?” 

“No. For a miserable old hulk of a 
schooner. Been doing it for a dozen years. 
Just waiting for a bally old three-sticker. 
And they hunt for her, too.” 

“Wrecked?”’ 

“Nobody knows!” he exploded. “Think 
of men with money, m’ son, hunting for a 
mere old drogher not worth ten thousand 


dollars.” 
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“She must have something mighty valu- 
able on her,” I replied. 

“Valuable? Why, if you can find her you 
can have her. Old Whiteing even sent me 
out to look for her when I first landed on this 
island. Gave mea sack of money; sent me 
by canoe to Surabaya, and told me to 
charter a schooner and go out and look for 
her.” 

“You couldn’t find her?” I asked. 

“Hunted six months. Poked my nose 
into every port between here and Swatow 
and up as far as Vladivostok. Not a sign 
of her, or even heard of her.” 

‘““What’s she called?” I demanded. 

“Gertrude McEntegart, of Seattle,” he 
‘returned dully. “Oh, you’ll hear the name 
often enough.” 

“But that girl, that gorgeous girl?” 

“Old Whiteing’s daughter.” Then, as if 
to himself, he muttered, ‘And she’s why 
I’m still here.” 

We watched the sun slowly descend into 
the sea, misshapen and blazing. Then the 
darkness swept down from the heights and 
engulfed us. Very shining stars filled the 
remote sky. In the bay before us great pin- 
wheels of phosphorescence spun with a shim- 
mering green light. The surf was luminous. 


I thought of the wonderful maiden who had 
come up out of the sea, clad, as it were, in a 
noble garment of this same phosphorescence. 
I forgot my dreadful four days of agony in 


the mystery of this adventure. I was 
roused from my revery by a slightly husky 
voice from the shadows behind us which 
said, ‘‘Who are you?” 

I fancy my explanation wasn’t of the 
plainest. Though I could not fully discern 
her there was a perfume in the air, a sea- 
born odor, as it might be some sea goddess 
would use. But she got my name and where 
I came from and the fact that Goff had told 
me something of the search for the schooner 
Gertrude McEntegart. When I had fin- 
ished she held out a cool, firm hand, gravely 
and hospitably. 

‘““You must come up to the house and 
have supper. Tom, come on!” 

“Never,” he said jealously. 

“Nonsense!” she replied, in her even 
tones. ‘Papa wants to talk to you about 
things again. Come on!” 

As we passed up the path, Goff a little in 
the rear, this amazing creature turned to me 
and asked, like a child-would, “‘ What’s your 
first name?” 
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“Harry.” 

She repeated it soberly, and when Goff 
proceeded up to the veranda, halted me a 
second to say again, ‘Harry Henderson.” 
Then she called out, “Papa, here’s Harry 
Henderson!” 

Old Whiteing stamped out and roared, 
“Well, Harry Henderson, how did you get 
into my bay?” 

Once more I recited my adventures. He 
listened to the end, a regular pillar of a man, 
motionless and silent. Then he puckered 
his lips, nodded, and stamped off again. 
The girl met my rather astonished glance 
and said quietly: ‘‘Papa’s eyes have quite 
given out. It disappoints him.” 

Goff nodded over his drink. “Yep,” he 
said easily, “the captain doesn’t see much 
any more. I guess looking for the Gertrude 
McEntegart kinda strained his eyes.” 

At that moment the old man returned 
with another man, evidently of the same 
type. “Mr. Butler,’ Whiteing announced 
brusquely. 

They both stared at me some time, and 
then Butler trailed off, moving his aged 
bulk with the agility gained in many years 
at sea. The girl looked at me out of her 
dizzying eyes and beckoned me. 

I followed her inside, and she and I sat 
down at a table and were served by an 
incredibly emaciated Malay. I suppose I 
couldn’t have eaten much, anyway, on ac- 
count of the severity of my experience in the 
open boat; but to be seated, when that ex- 
perience was done, opposite a gorgeous and 
alluring girl, whose hair lay in fair masses 
on her head, whose eyes were sapphire, and 
whose lovely bosom and gleaming shoulders 
were hardly veiled by the film of her gown, 
made me forgetful of everything but herself. 
And she gave herself to my eyes with the 


frank and innocent abandon of a child. She 


said little, eating delicately. She addressed 
me as “ Harry.” 

We were scarce finished when old Butler 
came in, held up one hand, and crooked his 
forefinger ‘at me. It was an imperious, if 
absurd, demand on my attention. I rose 
and followed him out to the veranda where 
Whiteing sat in his great chair. 

“Henderson,” he began abruptly, “are 
you willing to sign on with usa while? You 
are young and have good eyes.” 

I hesitated fora moment. But the light- 
est touch on my arm decided me. 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“Good. To-morrow, then.” 

Instantly I was panic-stricken. Here I 
was, already more than half in love and 
wholly bewitched by a girl. Was I to leave 
this beautiful adventure for the toil of the 
sea before my wet clothes were dry upon my 
back? But she innocently reassured me by 
taking me gravely into the bungalow and 
into a partly open room, heavily screened, 
and with a light cot in the middle, a table, a 
lamp, and a big tin wardrobe chest. 

“This will be your room, Harry,” she 
said, standing in the doorway. ‘You are 
very tired. I’ll bring you a drink.” 

She went away, the light of the candle she 
carried throwing strange shadows into her 
_loveiy face. When she came back the 

Malay bore a bottle and a glass, which he 
set on the table. He vanished, and she her- 
self poured me my drink. 

As I held up my glass our eyes met. “To 
the finding of the Gertrude McEntegart,” 
I said. To my astonishment her eyes filled 
with tears. She stretched her wonderful 
arms toward me. 

“No, no; not that!” she cried, and fled. 

It took another drink to numb my senses 
so that I could sleep. I wakened in the 
early scented darkness of the morning, and 
determined to go down on the beach and 
have a dip in the surf. 

After I was, dressed again in my poor 

clothes, I sat down to think. But I found 
myself wholly bewildered. All that I could 
think of was: What will this day bring? I 
was soon to know. When I returned to the 
house after the sun had risen, I found White- 
ing and Butler both on the veranda drinking 
their eye-opener. As I came up the steps 
Goff joined them. He seemed very grumpy 
and barely returned my good-mornings. 
But the girl, coming out a moment later, 
smiled at me softly and called me by name. 
In the dewy freshness of the dawn she was 
incredibly perfect, from her short, sculptural 
hair to her slender feet. 

“Now,” said old Whiteing, ‘“‘we shall go 
to the other house.” 

We passed around the veranda, and I saw 
a small, low building that was connected to 
the main house by a short bridge. We 
crossed it, and Whiteing preceded us into a 
room whose sole furniture was a heavy table. 
On this, I saw, was a large model of a 
schooner, complete from truck to keel. 

“This,” said Butler, ‘is the Gertrude 
McEntegart.” . 
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““A pretty piece of work,” I agreed heart- 
ily. ‘One doesn’t see many tops’] schoon- 
ers nowadays.” 

Whiteing nodded and set on his stout nose 
a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles through 
which he gazed at the model. 

“Tt is just as she was when Mr. Butler 
and I sold her in San Francisco, fifteen years 
ago,” he informed me. ‘“‘We made this 
model ourselves. Study it. When you 
know it as you would know your mother’s 
face, you will be able to tell the schooner 
when you see her. Riggings may be changed, 
deckhouses altered, but a ship is the same 
ship. We must find her.” 

He took off his spectacles and wearily 
rubbed his eyes. ‘‘Two years ago I could 
ha’ told her hull down in a gale o’ wind ona 
dark night,’ he sighed. “My eyes aren’t 
what they were.” 

I suppose that room might be called the 
shrine of Panjang Bay. It was the most 
important part of the establishment, and 
even the girl constantly studied that minia- 
ture schooner with her sails forever free to 
some mysterious gale. At times you might 
have seen us all standing about it, Whiteing 
with his spectacles astride his nose; Butler 
standing, bowed with hands on knees; Goff 
sullenly staring, and the girl wide-eyed and 
dreamy. But the old boys kept the reason 
they had for finding the.schooner utterly 
secret. They would recite brief histories 
of their experiences on her, and occasionally 
let fall the story of some voyage to strange 
parts of the world. But they had finally 
sold her. And having sold her, why should 
they seek the world over to find her again? 

But my interest in the mystery of the 
Gertrude McEntegart was as nothing to 
my absorption in the girl, Whiteing’s 
daughter. 

She was at once as natural as a tree and 
as mysterious as a mirage. She used my 
first name as a child would. I touched her 
hand, and she blazed like powder. Goff was 
mortally in love with her, and she petted him 
as she would a dog. I openly studied her 
and admired her, and she enjoyed it. I 
picked up a bit of blue-green ribbon she had 
worn in her hair, and she didn’t speak to me 
for a week. Then she came into my room 
one night and stood in the glare of the moon, 
like a statue, while I obeyed her whispered 
command and dressed. She led me out of 
the bungalow and down to the beach. I 
shall never forget how hot it was. Over the 
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It was a sensation never to be forgotten, this sitting and.looking into her face so lovely in the\ 
moonlight, watching the changing depth of her eyes, the sweet molding of her lips 


bay a slight, impalpable mist hovered, veil- 
ing the glamour of the moon. She stood 
beside me and pointed with her rounded 
arm. In the offing I saw the lights of a sail- 
ing vessel. 

“Ts that the Gertrude?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“How can I tell?” I protested. “Any- 
way, I don’t believe the old packet is afloat.” 

She stared and stared and finally shook 
her head, drawing a breath of relief. How 
she could see more than the lights I can’t 
tell you. But she said in the most matter- 
of-fact tone: ‘‘No, it isn’t. The Gertrude’s 
masts rake foreward.” 

Having settled this she sat down in the 
sand and asked me all about my past life— 
not inquisitively, but as if she thought it all 
very strange and interesting. It was a sen- 
sation never to be forgotten, this sitting and 
looking into her face so lovely in the moon- 
light, watching the changing depth of her 
eyes, the sweet molding of: her lips. And 
gradually I drew from her a little of her own 
brief and beautiful history. At the last I 
said, ‘‘ You have never told me your name.” 

For one minute of that gorgeous night I 
experienced the dizziness of my life. She 
looked me straight in the eyes for a long 
moment. Then something rose steadily 
between us, like the mist rising from the 
water, and I could not exactly see her for the 
colors in her eyes and the moonlight on her 


gorgeous hair and the quivering of her lips. 
The flowing lines of her shoulders grew 
filmy. I thrust out my hot hands to her. 
She was gone. 

I tramped that torrid beach till the sun 
rose, and I was filled with blazing desires 
and insane passions. I was consumed with 
a fire that nothing could check, and when 
the daylight came like a flash of calcium and 
the arc of the sea-line was like a silver wire; 
I went back to the bungalow and sought her 
out. She lay asleep on the matting cot in 
her own room. I touched her on the bare 
shoulder. She slowly opened her eyes. 
Once more I was dizzied. But I con- 
strained myself to say what I had come for. 

“T am going to find the schooner.” 

I suppose it was several minutes before 
she answered. I detected a growing dis- 
tress in her gaze. A faint, almost imper- 
ceptible trembling rippled over her body. 
Then she looked up at me piteously and 
whispered, “‘I must go with you.” 

Motionless on the matting, shy figure of 
abundant maidenhood, I stared down at 
her, the blood surging to my temples. “You 
will go with me?” I whispered back. 

Again the expression of misery and the 
whispered ‘“‘T must.” 

Some instinct told me that this surrender 
was enough. Wracked with passion as I was, 
I did not even touch her hand. I nodded 
and went away to seek old Whiteing. 
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“Look here,” Isaid curtly. ‘ You’ve been 
ging on this search all wrong. J know where 
to #nd the Gertrude McEntegart.” 

The old chap set his monstrous spectacles 
on his nose and studied me. ‘You know?” 
he sed hoarsely. 

‘{ know,” I said firmly. 

In the moment came the girl, silently 
looking at us both. Whiteing heard the 
soft sound of her feet and swung round, his 
seamed face set in terrible agony. She laid 
her lovely hand on hisarm. “I will go with 
him,” she said dully. “You see, he 
knows.” 

A second spasm of pain contorted his vis- 
age. He took off his spectacles and wiped 
them gently. He stared at the floor. I 
saw little drops of sweat ooze on his forehead. 

“She’s only a girl,” he mumbled. 

I saw that I had won an incredible vic- 
tory. But—why is it that an inflection of 
the voice will tell the history of , years? 
When that aged hunk said that in his hoarse 
tones, I seemed to perceive all the years of 
his life. ‘“‘She’s only a girl!”’ In the face of 
tremendous mystery and this present trag- 
edy, I was ashamed of my bluffing. I actu- 
ally had faint notion where that schooner 
was. The girl would be mine, but under 
false pretenses. She did not love me. Her 
father’s agony was apparent. But she was 
going! 

I swore to myself that I would find the 
Gertrude McEntegart, and that, until the 
secret was mine, I would protect her. I 
came into my manhood in that hour, stand- 
ing before a girl whose name I did not know, 
and an old sea-captain whose hoarse excla- 
mation of overwhelming grief told of dark 
tragedy in the past and foresight of dark 
tragedy to come. 

I beckoned her to follow me. Once apart, 
I looked at her with new eyes. ‘‘And—you 
must come?” I asked gently. 

Her bosom heaved stormily till her nat- 
ural serenity and poise regained their mas- 
tery. She did not look at me but merely 
nodded. Thenshe disappeared. Instantly 
Goff was before me, blazing with jealous 
rage. 

“Liar!” he swore. “Perjured thief and 
scoundrel! You don’t know where that 
schooner lies.’ His emotion was such that 
he cried. I flung him off and went to find 
Whiteing again. 

That afternoon the girl and I stood beside 
Whiteing while he counted out a couple of 
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handfuls of gold pieces. I offered them to 
the girl. She refused to take them in her 
hand and merely held up the bight of her 
shimmering gown to receive them. She did 
not so much as even glance at me. 

“Surabaya,” said old Butler briefly. 
“You can make it by canoe in two days. 
We have the canoe and the crew ready. 
Then take a schooner.” He looked at me 
sternly and admonishingly. 

“Now,” I said, “‘we must be going. 

The girl looked at her father and nodded. 
To Goff, standing miserably by, she offered 
her hand and left it in his feverish grasp for a 
long moment. I thought I saw hesitation in 
her attitude. Igrewimpatient. I touched 
her on the shoulder. She turned her eyes 
away from the little group and passed down 
the path ahead of me, stepping slowly but 
firmly, her glorious hair like sculptured 
bronze above her lovely neck. 

An hour later Panjang Bay was behind 
us, and our Sumbawans were driving the 
canoe over the long swells. The gir! sat 
beside me, silent, tearless, inscrutable. 

Our voyage was one of splendid silences. 
The girl reposed on her mat while I watched 
the enormous arc of the sea-line as we 
passed island after island. Tides ran slant- 
wise, downward, like cascades within the 
deep itself. I have gazed down and seena 
torrent of green water falling into the blue 
in a continuous and turbulent stream while 
the surface was unruffled. And, overhead, 
the tropic sky enclosed us within its splen- 
did dome. The lascars said nothing, and 
I was silent, deep in thought. The girl, 
when I looked at her, merely returned me 
a glance and maintained a profound quiet. 

On the evening of the third day—we had 
been delayed by contrary currents—I saw 
far in toward a small island the riding-lights 
of a small craft. I can never be sure of the 
origin of my impulse to change our course 
and go inward. But that night our canoe 
slipped alongside a small two-masted 
schooner, greatly in need of paint and new 
gear, but seeming to sum up all romance as 
she rose and fell on the gentle sea under the 
moon. I hailed the deck, and a hasty reply 
was shouted down by some invisible one. 

“Schooner Treasure of the Sea out of 
Grand Port,” was what he said. 

“And what’s this anchorage?” I de- 
manded. 

“T dunno,” said the unseen one. “I’m 
only the cook.” 
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“The captain?” 

“All dead of fever, sir,” he answered, still 
hurriedly. And with the words I heard the 
thud of a heaving-line in my canoe. So I 
made fast and whispered to the girl that 
we might come aboard. Then the word 
“fever” recurred to my mind, and I held 
her back. 

“Fever, you say?” I called up. 

“Ashore, sir. Went ashore and left me to 
watch the craft while she lay to off some 
port, sir. They never came back, sir.” 

“Tt is safe,” said the girl quietly. She 
set one foot on the old-fashioned channel- 
beam and went lightly up. 

Standing on the small quarterdeck under 
thé riding-lantern, we faced a wizened old 
man whose bright eyes and sparse beard 
made him a genuine picture of those who 
fare in far seas. He touched his greasy cap 
and explained all that happened. When he 
was done, I asked him why he stayed with 
the vessel. 

“Tt is mine,” he said proudly. “The 
captain owned her, and he is dead. So she 
is mine.” 

Within an hour I had bought the ancient 
craft, turned the cook into my own canoe, 
and sent it back to Panjang Bay. All the 
while the girl said nothing. But when we 
were at last alone she asked, “And you have 
deceived me?” 

“No,” I said hotly. ‘I’ll row ashore in 
the morning and pick up some natives. The 
old packet is pretty well found even to the 
lazarette. I’ve looked over the papers and 
everything is as it should be. Now for the 
Gertrude McEntegart.”’ 

I found a serviceable cot in one of the four 
rooms below and brought it up. The girl 
herself prepared it and lay down, while I sat 
on the queer old wheel-box. The glamour 
of the wonderful night was on the old 
schooner, and I dreamed in silence till the 
stars were swept away by the dawn. When 
I stretched myself I saw the girl watching 
me. 

‘““‘Why didn’t you go down and sleep?” 
she demanded. 

“Romance,” I said, and was pleased to 
see the color flame in her cheeks. 

With a crew of four lascars and a cook I 
set sail for the Solomons. Years before I 
had heard of a big schooner being blown far 
up the beach of one of that group in the 
famous hurricane of ’92. I also recalled 
that she lay on a barren islet and was un- 
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salvable. It might be the vessel I sought. 
So I took a long chance. 

Five weeks later, I hauled my schooner up 
to leeward of a small, barren islet, whose con- 
tour suggested to me that a much-put-about 
skipper might try for an anchorage there in 
the teeth of a gale. The spy-glass disclosed 
nothing. I called my serang and bade him 
tend ship while I went ashore. ‘“‘Come,” I 
said to the girl, “we will go and have a 
look-see.”’ 

She rose from her place where she had 
reposed the whole voyage in aloof silence, 
and stared at me with those dizzying eyes of 
hers. ‘Are you sure it is there?” she asked, 
with terrible earnestness. 

I faced her but made no answer except 
to point to the small boat floating 
alongside. She bowed her beautiful head in 
thought. Then she glanced about us at the 
fair sea and stepped down into the little craft. 
I rowed us in slowly over the flashing water 
and slipped in through a wide pass upon the 
waters of a small bay. On the little beach 
we stood a moment meeting each other’s 
eyes. It was late afternoon, and the sinking 
sun lighted up her close-lying hair and 
showed me every contour of her form. 

“Where?” she said. 

Istared around. A few wind-bent palms, 
a gentle slope of white sand, a trickle of 
water were all the scene. But farther down 
I saw a small jut of trees. I led the way 
thither, hoping against expectancy. That 
brief tramp along the shining beach was the 
longest of my life. But the whole spot 
fitted perfectly with what the unknown sea- 
man had poured into my ’prentice ears 
long before. It brought up the details, long 
forgotten, of the wreck. I was sure that 
beyond the little point we should find— 
something. 

We rounded it and stood at the edge of 
the palm grove. Thrust into its very midst, 
a hundred feet above the tide, lay a hulk half 
buried in blown sand and topped by creepers 
and held, as it were, in a slender embrace of 
still living things. 

We halted, she and I; I tumultuously ex- 
cited, she gazing with troubled eyes at that 
old vessel lying on its bilge. The masts had 
been snapped off at the deck, the bulwarks 
were smashed, and deckhouses were in ° 
ruins, but there still remained an individual- 
ity, as if the tempest and the passage of 
destroying time had worked in vain to dis- 
integrate the keeper of a mystery. 
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I heard a cry, low and tense, “It’s the 
schooner!” 

We stepped forward hand in hand, like 
fearful children, till we stood beneath the 
rusty wooden wall of the vessel’s side, and 
then on, peering up at it, till we came be- 
neath the battered figurehead. I spelled 
out the letters cut deep into the bow: 


GERTRUDE M’ENTEGART 


I turned and looked at the girl. She 
stood remote and mysterious, as if she saw 
beyond this wreck into the tragic past. All 
color had left her face and bare shoulders. 
Gorgeous hair and shining eyes alone gave 
contrast. Then a terrible expression came 
over her face. She threw out her arms to 
me in a passion of pleading. 

“Let’s go away,” she cried tome. “It is 
too terrible! Noone must ever understand.” 

“Understand what?” I demanded. 

“T don’t know,” she whispered huskily. 
“Only this!” 

“This,” I reminded her, “‘is what we came 
to find.” 

“And they have tried, too,” she went on. 

“They?” I repeated. “Who?” 

“Father, Mr. Butler—and Tommy Goff.”’ 

The last name grated on me in this, my 
strange hour of triumph. But I was to 
know some of the strange vagaries of a 
woman’s heart. 

“He looked for it all over the world!” she 
went on, chokingly. “For my sake.” She 
dipped her divine face into her hands. I 
heard the name breathe through her fingers 
again—“ Tommy!”’ 

So on the islet, beneath the figurehead of 
my long-sought prize, I learned the falseness 
of hope. I'll not go into matters deeply, but 
that outrageous, sulky fellow had en- 
chained her imagination. He had fared 
forth for her sake, alone, braving the perils 
of unknown seas. He had failed. She 
loved him. 

I was stupefied by the disaster. It was 
for another man that I had so dearly cher- 
ished her untarnished loveliness. ‘‘ Well,” 
I said, at last, “this is a pretty ending of 
my—my romance.” 

As she had flushed once before at that 
word ‘‘romance,” so she now colored won- 
derfully, her eyes dreamy—dreaming of 
Goff! I fairly danced with chagrin. ‘ Be- 
cause I played the gentleman I am only 
catspaw for two crazy old men and that 
young American tramp.” 














She looked at me with her dizzying, be- 
wildering, pure eyes. ‘He was first,” she 
said, with all simplicity. 

“First!” I cried. “Then I'll be last. 
But [ll stick to my bargain. Wait till we 
find out about this Gertrude McEntegart 
business.” 

In an hour I had wrecked the cabin with 
an ax found on the bulkhead. I knew that 
the secret must be in some hidden place, un- 
suspected by anyone. In my frenzy I en- 
tirely forgot the girl outside. But the dark- 
ness finally made me cease, and I climbed 
out into the dusk to find her sitting on a 
broken spar, staring seaward. Outside, the 
schooner still lay to, the smoke from the gal- 
ley pipe rising into the golden sunset sky. 
I was hungry and thirsty. But I must end 
my search right here. 

“T’ll row you out and leave you there,” I 
told her. ‘Then I'll come back.” 

“T will stay,” she said gently. “I went 
to the stream and got some fresh water.” 
She handed me the flask. 

Luckily the moon soon rose and illumi- 
nated the interior of the hulk, or I verily 
believe I should have worked in the dark to 
discover the secret. This time I carefully 
tore apart every stick of the cabin, and just 
before dawn fell into a small pocket in the 
lazarette hatch-combings. With what I 
found there I climbed out and sat down be- 
side the girl. 

“T have found it,” I said. We sat in 
the dusk till the sun rose. Then I slowly 
opened the packet, her breath on my 
cheek. Three papers, one a chart, and a 
small bunch of curiously made keys fell out 
into my palm. 

Our eyes met. She held out her hand for 
the articles. I shook my head. ‘ You’ve 
said this schooner must never be found,” I 
said coolly. ‘‘When I said I knew where she 
lay you came with me. When I know your 
secret, you will—” 

Her gaze met mine and fell. I could see 
the stormy color rise in her face. It dyed 
her neck, her shoulders, her feet. I thrust 
the packet into my pocket and, without a 
word, led the way to the boat. Once on the 
schooner I ordered the serang to refill our 
water casks from the little stream, and then 
locked myself in my room to study the 
packet. 

I shall never forget my sensations as I 
stood in the obscurity of that miserable hole 
with the secret of many lives in my hand, the 
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secret that was: forever to be hid 
from mankind. Romance? Iwas 
thrilled. 

When I finally examined the 
papers, I found one to bea bit cut 
out of an old chart, marked with 
several directions in faded ink. 
The others were in different hand- 
writings. I opened the first one, 
and through my heart went a ter- 
rific pain. Secret? Here was a 
secret that a whole world had been 
striving for twenty years to solve— 
the loss of the British’ steamship 
Mandarin, laden with six million 
taels of Chinese gold consigned to 
England in payment of an indem- 
nity. Swiftly I recalled the story 
of how the Mandarin’s captain had 
deliberately plotted with his chief 
mate to wreck the vessel, escape 
with the loot, and leave the hun- 
dreds of passengers to their fate. 
It was a tale of butchery incon- 
ceivable, of multitudinous murder, 
black-hearted perfidy. The Man- 
darin had never been reported, 
except by a single survivor of that 
hideous night, who could tell noth- 
ing of where it took place, the 
hour, or even the date, so com- 
pletely had the scenes of that 
slaughter upset his intellect. But 
it had always been reported that 
the conspirators had escaped just 
before the sinking ship carried 
down all evidences of their stupen- 
dous crime. I read on and came 
to the name Marshall Blackwell. 
Yes, that had been the captain’s 
name, a name so detested that not 
a voice in all the Seven Seas had 
uttered it except in curses. 

I opened the other paper. It 
contained directions—sailing direc- 
tions for finding an uncharted reef 
—for locating the Mandarin.- I 
made out the depths, marked at 
the foot of it. The wreck, with 
millions of loot still on it, lay in 
but seventy feet of water—within 
easy reach of divers. 

It was the third paper that made 
that awful crime incredibly hellish. 
In the madness of the Jast scenes 
on the sinking ship the captain’s 
wite had perished. This paper 
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bore her name: Rachel Whiteing Marshall. 
I folded up the papers and tried to steady 
myself in order to think clearly. It was 
seared on my brain that the old men in 
Panjang Bay were those murderers, for in 
the curt sentences of the sea Marshall re- 
ported that after this “wreck” he had 
saved a child. The report had been made 
out tohand tosome consul. But that single 
survivor, gibbering his tale, had made it 
impossible for the conspirators ever to ven- 
ture within the purview of justice. 

And I could see their escape, their quiet 
purchase of the Gertrude McEntegart, their 
traffic to unknown ports and through un- 
traversed seas, driven always by fear, still 

- hanging grimly to their record of the Man- 
darin’s position in the hope that, when hue 
and cry had died away, they might return to 
the scene of their crime and regain the gold 
they had been unable to take with them. 

Then a terrible thought struck direct into 
my brain and stopped my heart: the girl I 
loved was the daughter of this fiend. It was 
a monstrous fate. It rang in my ears—her 
cry, “The schooner must never be found.” 

Did she know all this story? Was she 
accessory to an act beyond the commission 
of anyone but a devil? I swore-she should 
pay for it. 

It took us six weeks to make Panjang Bay 
again. When our little schooner finally 
swung to anchor before the bungalow, I 
spoke to her for the first time in all the voy- 
age. ‘‘I suppose you know what’s in those 
papers?” 

She stood before me in the simplicity of 
her glorious maidenhood. “It is something 
terrible,” she whispered. “It must be. 
But—tell me, tell me!” 

We were interrupted by the arrival of old 
Whiteing and Butler in a canoe. They 
came aboard solemnly, the captain first. 

I waited till they were on my quarterdeck, 
in the presence of the girl. Then I looked 
Whiteing in the eye. 

“Captain Marshall Blackwell,” I said. 

The fiend himself peered at me out of 
those purblind eyes. But he said nothing. 
He spun on his heel and cursed the girl, 
raving that she might have got hold of the 
papers, have seduced me from my honor, 
sold herself to me for the price of the de- 
struction of the packet. She listened, wide- 
eyed, frozen, colorless. 

“Tt was for that.I sent you along,” he 
bellowed. ‘A-a-a-h!” 
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He drove his ugly knife fair for my heart. 
But I was watching for this. He overbal- 
anced himself and fell, striking his head 
heavily on the bitts. - 

He who called himself Butler stared at me 
piggishly. Then he turned and ran for the 
canoe, shouting to the natives to paddle 
away. I threw the body of his fellow over- 
board and yelled for all hands to up-anchor. 

Before I could get started, however, came 
a hail. I looked over and saw Goff. He 
had swum out and was bawling for a line 
to be thrown him. 

I ordered him away. But he caught the 
channels as the schooner rolled, and scram- 
bled aboard. 

“Say,” he sputtered. ‘You got it, did 
you? Treasure, after all? Say; I’ve got a 
share in it, so I have. You don’t run away 
like this, m’ son. Fair play’s fair play. 
I’m going with you. I'll have my rights, 
m’ son.” 

All this in a breath, and with never a 
glance for the girl whose fancy he had en- 
slaved. She stood on the heaving deck in 
her shimmering, filmy gown and watched 
Goff out of turquoise eyes. She was color- 
less, immobile, crowned by her splendid 
and sculptural hair. By never breath or 
sigh did she give token that she under- 
stood that this fellow had traversed half 
a world not for her sake but for gold. 
And he raved on, pawing at his dripping 
shirt as if that mechanical movement would 
restore lost things. 

“Yes, m’ son, I’m going. That’s half 
mine; all that treasure. I know my 
rights.” 

“T understood that it was the girl you 
sought,” I told him coldly. 

“They go together,” he answered rapidly, 
and again tried to bully me into obedience 
to his cheap passions. But the anchor was 
up and the schooner footing outward for the 
sea. I picked up the captain’s knife, that 
still lay where his hand had let go of it when 
he fell, and drove Goff cowering to the rail. 
In pure terror he leaped overboard as I 
rushed at him. He revolved in the schoon- 
er’s wake, shrieking curses with breath he 
should have saved to retrieve the land. 

So we left Panjang Bay and its blood- 
stained dwellers. And we sailed for days 
on and across the hot, glimmering sea to- 
ward Annam. Strange and lovely days 
they were; but the awful shadow of the 
secret fell over us both. We mutually 
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avoided each other. I afraid to trust my- 
self within her allure, she knowing my 
threat. The packet of papers I hid, as a 
monstrous thing, beyond the power of man 
to contemplate. 

It was the last night out. The morning 
would see us off Hué. We stood by the 
mainmast, she and I, and stared at the stars 
reflected in the oily water. Something 
within that had smoldered long was flaming. 
Its fire gnawed at all my resolutions and 
forbearances and scruples. I felt myself 
shaken like a sail in the wind. Suddenly I 
thrust out my hand and seized hers. At that 
touch, the fire burned all but wild passion to 
ashes. I drew her close to me, put an arm 
about her, stooped to kiss her. 

She struggled. I held her fast, even 
though I saw the hate dawning in her eyes 
and felt the throb of her outraged body 
against mine. Then her lovely head fell 
back on her shoulders. She smiled and very 
gently disengaged one hand that was 
cramped against my chest. My hour of 
conquest was arrived. I met those blazing 
eyes and answered that alluring, dizzying 
smile. 

But my lips never met hers. There came 
a hot, sharp pain in my breast. In amaze- 
ment I looked down. The haft of a curved 
native knife stuck out from my flesh. 

To an onlooker, had there been one, apart 
from an inscrutable lascar, my attitude 
would have been laughable. I was enor- 
mously dignified over the affair. I con- 
templated the knife as one would a child’s 
irresponsible play. I shook my head re- 
provingly ather. Then I went slowly down 
the steps and lay down on her cot with a 
queer feeling that all was not well, that there 
had been a mistake somewhere. “ Mis- 
take,” “mistake” ran through my mind, 
clarified by this catastrophe. Ah, the mis- 
take was mine. I had thought her an ac- 
complice in an unspeakable felony. I had 
thought to buy her with treasure, to buy 
her by keeping her secret. And she was 
pure. She must never know that un- 
speakable thing, the history of that terrible 
and bestial thing. 

I rose from the cot, the knife still in my 
breast, and sought the package. I cast it 
out on the sea through the open port, felt 
at peace, and lay down again. I fainted 
away. 

When I opened my eyes the sunlight was 
pouring down into the cabin and my green- 











complexioned serang was gently rubbing my 
wrists. I dropped my chin on my chest and 
looked for the knife. It was gone. Across 
the wound ran a shimmering blue-green 
scarf over what I supposed vaguely must be 
a dressing. I stared around. She was 
standing by the port, her back to me, quite 
motionless. 

“Land in sight?” I asked the serang. 

“Yes, Captain,” he said gently. 

“Sail in.” 

His dark eyes expressed doubt for a mo- 
ment. He brushed the horny tip of his 
finger across my chest, pursing his livid lips. 
Then he slipped out and I heard the crash 
of shifting booms. 

“Girl!” I cried, spite of the pain in my 
breast. 

She turned swiftly and showed me her 
beautiful face, colorless and impassive. In 
her hand was again the knife. I detected 
her purpose. She was going to kill me. 

Believe me or not, I felt a thrill of delight 
at the thought that she would bend her 
lovely bosom over me and thrust that 
weapon deep into my body. I should catch 
the scent of her breath, the perfume of 
her hair. 

In that final moment we should be inti- 
mate, the two of us alone on the border- 
line of life and death. She moved toward 
me and I waited. 

“That package that was to buy my soul,” 
she whispered. 

“Gone,” I answered. ‘‘Gone forever.” 
I laughed into her face. “You can never 
know that secret.” 

“Gone,” she repeated. “‘ Where?” 

I half rose in my triumph. “TI threw it 
overboard.” 

“Why?” she panted. 

“Because I love you.” 

Her eyes suddenly flamed with pure agony. 
The knife clattered to the deck. I started 
up, forgetful of my wound. I was on my 
feet, crying: 

“T love you! You came to me out of 
the sea, blazing with heauty. Treasure? 
There is but one treasure of the sea that 
I will give life for—you!” 

The agony in her eyes faded. She looked 
at me strangely, with parted lips, lifting her 
lovely chin. 

“Love me?” she whispered. “‘Then—”’ 

She came to me with outheld arms, quiv- 
ering with new-born passion, and the blood 
from my wound stained her white bosom. 
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ERTHA HAMPTON laid down a 
pen and turned from her desk as 
Preston Walters came in, but she 
was not writing; instead she was 

drawing pyramids and triangles and circles 
on the paper before her, a habit of hers 
when she was giving any matter concen- 
trated thought. 

Walters had been walking briskly, and he 
seemed to bring in with him something of the 
keen freshness of the autumn wind, his dark, 
intelligent, sensitive face reflecting the glow 
of the sunshine; but both expression and 
manner changed subtly but perceptibly as 
if the potent influence of Bertha’s individu- 
ality and Bertha’s atmosphere had the 
power to blur and neutralize all previous 
impressions. 

And very restful, very soothing was the 
atmosphere of her ‘sitting-room where a 
soft, dim twilight perpetually reigned, with 
its gray walls; its black carpet bordered with 
white; its few misty, cloudy landscapes on 
the walls, framed in black; its white, vellum- 
bound books, and its ebony-and-gray fur- 
niture. A background which made the few 
points of vivid color—the flicker of flame 
on the hearth, the light which fell in broken 
refractions through some old ruby glass, 
the ray of sunshine which shone through 
the thin petals of a bowl of yellow flowers— 
oddly disturbing to the senses, exotic, even 
poignant. 

Bertha herself in her trailing gray crapes, 
as she slowly rose, seemed to have detached 
herself from the background which so mar- 
velously expressed her. She had never cared 





to picture herself either as a beautiful or 
joyous woman; these were qualities too 
obvious to appeal to her. She preferred to 
convey a suggestion of beauty rather than 
to flaunt the patent fact, to allow her charm 
to steal through her soft evasions and so 
capture and haunt the imagination. 

“‘Bertha, what is it?” As she rose, Wal- 
ters made a hasty step toward her and 
caught both her hands in his, looking anx- 
iously down into her eyes. 

It was more a matter of habit than any 
genuine concern of the moment, a sort of 
customary response to what he had been 
trained to believe that she expected of him, 
but as she lifted her violet, black-lashed 
eyes to his, he saw that their usual wistful- 
ness was accentuated by some deeper emo- 
tion. 

“What is it?” he repeated. 

“Oh, not much more than usual,” she 
drew her hands from his with a little sigh, 
“only I’ve just discovered that Billy is 
finaneing that woman in some new musical 
comedy. It isn’t the most agreeable news 
in the world. I suppose everyone knows it. 
You do, of course.” 

He flushed. ‘“I—I—” he began. 

“T think,” she said, with gentle distinct- 
ness, “that I have endured just about all 
that could be expected of me. Billy has 
no compunctions about being seen every- 
where with her. They were dining together 
at the Plaza yesterday evening.” 

He rested his elbow on his knee and laid 
his cheek on his hand, his eyes studying 
the carpet; then, with a quick movement, he 
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stretched out the other hand and covered 
hers warmly for a moment. 

“‘T know how awfully hard it is for you,” 
the habitual note of tender sympathy 
noticeable in his voice when speaking to her 
deepened, ‘‘and how brave you’ve been, but 
what is there todo? Argument or expostu- 
lation always makes Billy more obstinate.” 

What he had said was true enough, and 
yet even in his passionate sympathy for 
Bertha and espousal of her cause, he felt a 
twinge of contrition at his criticism of his 
cousin. Hampton had stood by him more 
than once, and men, all the men he knew, 
swore by Billy. 

“I’m past all that,” she was twisting a 
long amethyst-and-silver chain about her 
fingers. “I—” she hesitated a moment 
as if debating with herself whether to con- 
fide in him or not, “I am going to see her.” 

He drew back dismayed. He knew some- 
thing of the mild, inherent obstinacy of this 
cousin of his by marriage. 

“Who? ‘Sonny’ Day? Bertha! You 
don’t want to do that. Why, Billy would 
be all in the air over it, and she’d make 
capital of it, sure as fate. Tell it all around.” 

She shook her head with a little, grateful, 
sad smile. 

“Dear boy,” caressingly, “I’ve thought of 
every phase of the matter, and I am going to 
see this woman personally. You know me 
well enough to be sure that there will be no 
scenes.” 

“Oh, but it’s out of the question; you 
mustn’t, you mustn’t!” He got up and 
began to walk hurriedly up and down the 
floor, his hands in his trousers pockets, his 
eyes on the ground. “Wait a few days; 
let me find out just how the land lies, how 
much truth, if any, there is in these reports, 
and how far Billy’s infatuation goes. Good 
God!” impetuously, stopping in front of 
her, ‘think of having you, and then ever 
dreaming of even looking at another woman! 
Will you promise me, will you, Bertha, not 
to go to her until I look about a little? I 
promise you faithfully that you shall know 
the exact situation.” 

“Very well.” Her almost incredibly 
long lashes lay on ther cheeks, but now she 
slowly lifted her eyes to his. For a moment 
they gazed deeply into each other’s eyes, and 
then she put her hands on his arms and 
shook him a little. “‘But I don’t want you 
to get to know her.’ She seems a bit of a 
siren, even if a very vulgar one.” 
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“Bertha! As if anyone who knows you, 
who appreciates you as I do —” 

““Now, now, now,” she lifted a reproving 
finger and shook it at him slightly, “you 
know that that is not allowed.” But again 
she let her eyes rest lingeringly on his, in 
their soft depths the flicker of a sudden 
flame; and, as if in defiance, he caught 
both her hands in his and kissed them again 
and again. 

When he had left her she still stood in 
the same spot, deeply cogitating something. 
In truth she was wondering if she had been 
quite wise in delegating this investigation to 
Preston instead of pursuing it herself. 
She came to the conclusion that she had. 

““A man can always handle these things 
better and discover more than a woman,” 
she reflected; and there were reasons, im- 
perative reasons, which she had no intention 
of disclosing to Preston, just now, at least, 
why she must find out just how deeply 
both Billy’s heart and his fortune were in- 
volved. 

She only saw Walters once or twice during 
the next fortnight, but, as he explained to 
her over the telephone, several important 
and unexpected business matters had come 
up which demanded most of his time and 
attention, but he held her interests para- 
mount, nevertheless, and hoped to have 
some definite information for her within a 
short time. Twice, also, he had stopped in 
late in the afternoon, and both times she was 
struck by the fact that he was a thought 
more brusque and offhand in his manner 
than she liked. 

The attitude that she ever imposed upon 
her admirers was that of the adoring knight 
kneeling before his lovely and lofty lady, 
proffering fealty for aye; but, as she after- 
ward remembered, there were other people 
about on both occasions, and since he had 
rather let himself go at their last meeting, 
this youth of high ideals had probably suf- 
fered agonies of remorse for having: so 
openly shown his love for his cousin’s wife. 
She permitted herself a fleeting, almost de- 
risive smile at this reflection. 

So matters stood when one morning she 
went down-town with her husband to a 
lawyer’s office to sign some deeds and 
afterward, upon Billy’s suggestion, she 
stopped at Sherry’s to take luncheon with 
him. In the interval between the ordering 
of luncheon and its serving, she let her eyes 
rove idly around the room when, suddenly 





“Who? ‘Sonny’ Day? Bertha! 


You don't want to do that. 


Why, Billy would be all 


in the air over it, and she'd make capital of it, sure as fate” 


noticing that almost everyone present seemed 
to focus their interest upon one especial 
table, she put up her lorgnette and with an 
almost perceptible start realized that it 
was occupied by Preston Walters and Miss 
“Sonny” Day. 

This newest star of musical comedy was 
noticeable in this room full of elaborately 
gowned women, for the simplicity, almost 
the carelessness of her appearance; but, as 
Bertha recognized with a pang, it was the 
careless simplicity of sophistication; that 


well-worn blue-serge frock was not a product 
of her native city, Sacramento, but the blue 
serge of Madame Paquin. 

_ For the rest, her face was pale, her cheek- 
bones broad and rather flat, her eyes were 
long and very light, sometimes sea-green 


and sometimes sea-blue; in contrast, her 
hair was dark. As for her nose, it was ugly 
and retroussé, and her scarlet mouth curved 
upward like a crescent moon with deep 
dimples in the corners, and one in her chin. 

She was the personality of the hour in 
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this great New York which loves its pic- 
turesque personalities. According to the 
critics when writing after the dictates of 
their consciences, she could neither sing 
nor dance nor act, but possessed to a superla- 
tive degree the art of “getting over.”” When 
they wrote after the dictates of their hearts, 
which was more frequently, they said other 
things, among them, that “Sonny” Day’s 
laughter pealing through the house spread 
a contagion of youth; that her quaint 
awkwardness was more enchanting to the 
beholder than the most consummate grace; 
that even if her ear were defective and her 
singing-method execrable, her soft, husky 
contralto voice had power to thrill the heart- 
-strings of every man in the audience. 

Billy Hampton, noticing Bertha’s absorp- 
tion, turned his head following her gaze. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “if there isn’t old 
Preston and ‘Sonny’ Day. My word! 
He’s arriving at last. Humph!” he turned 
rather irritably to the consumption of his 
food. 

She stirred restlessly. 

“JT admire your self control. You seem 
to view them with equanimity,” she said. 

“Got to,” he replied, with a shrug of his 
stout shoulders, a cynical smile showing for 
a moment under his mustache. He was 
typical of his class and of his manner of life. 
A man of middle height with an increasing 
tendency to stoutness, which it bored him 
very much to keep down by the prescribed 
exercises and limitations of diet, his face 
was broad and pink, his hair plastered and 
shining; but his nose, delicate and sharply 
pointed, showed alertness and penetration, 
as did his eyes. His expression, however, 
was frequently morose, although he was 
usually able to maintain an air suggestive 
of a humorous and tolerant attitude toward 
life. At present this was eclipsed; the 
moroseness was in the ascendent. 

“Tt didn’t take little ‘Sonny’ very long 
to rope and tie him,” he said. 

Bertha shivered slightly and then smiled 
in disdain of her husband’s coarse stupidity. 


It would be impossible for him either to, 


understand the nature of Preston’s service 
to her or to appreciate it. 

“Why, she isn’t even pretty,” she ex- 
claimed, putting up her lorgnette and sur- 
veying the actress through it again. 

“She is if she wants to make you think 
so,’’ grinned her husband, over his arti- 
choke. 





“What is it you men see in her?” she 
wondered, as if she hadn’t heard him. 

“‘She’s so screamingly alive for one thing,” 
he said, ‘‘and then she’s not afraid of being 
alive for another.” 

“Evidently not—nature in the wild 
state.” 

“Ever seen her on the stage?” 

“Qh yes,” indifferently, “and I think that 
I shall have to sit in a box, very much to 
the front of a box, the first night of this 
musical comedy, just to show my knowledge 
and approval of your latest—gold brick.” 

He laughed; her waspish wit and insolent 
innuendo amused even while they stung. 

“All your claws out, haven’t you, 
Bertha? Well, ‘Sonny’ had betteremake 
short work of Preston; she’s due at re- 
hearsal now.” 

Then a sudden thought seemed to strike 
him, a thought which brought a quick, 
eagerly wistful light to his eyes. 

“Why have you taken such a marked and 
special dislike to ‘Sonny’?” he asked. 
“Honestly, Bertha, you haven’t got the 
right idea in your head at all, at least as 
far as I’m concerned. Why, look here!” 
leaning across the table and speaking with 
an earnestness he rarely showed, “you 
don’t suppose that we American men are 
satisfied simply to make money all the time? 
That’s only half the game. More than 
anything else we want some intelligent out- 
let for spending our money; we get tired 
now and then of seeing it all go out in dress- 
makers’ and jewelers’ bills.” 

Bertha’s eyes flashed, ‘And Miss Day is 
the intelligent outlet in this case?” She 
spoke with ironic sweetness. 

“Oh, don’t be a fool! What do you ex- 
pect? I’ve got to have some interests in 
life outside of business. If we had any- 
thing like a home and children, why, I sup- 
pose things would have been different; but 
anyhow,” here he laughed a little as if em- 
barrassed at his pleasure in discovering his 
own unexpected gift, “I got interested in 
some of these dramatic ledgues, and I fouhd 
I had a real flair, a kind of a sixth sense for 
seeing a play right and knowing how to put 
it on properly. But Bertha,” the wistful- 


ness that had shone in his eyes sounded in 


his voice now, “‘a man don’t fill up his time 
with second bests unless first-best interests 
are denied him.” 

She stirred restlessly and sighed with 
weary impatience. 
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“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Billy! don’t be- 
gin one of your tiresome, sentimental ha- 
rangues on home and fireside and babes on 
the knee and all that kind of thing; they’re 
more than I can stand.” 

She had turned so that the light fell full 
upon her, and Hampton suddenly muttered 
alow exclamation. “Good heavens!” lean- 
ing forward and staring with narrowed eyes, 
“that’s some pendant you’re wearing.” 

“Ves,” she touched it lightly with her 
finger, “it’s the only one of its kind, and I 
knew that if Miss Day once saw it you’d 
buy it for her, so I beat her to it.” She 
fell into an occasional slanginess of speech 
with her husband, which she would never 
have permitted herself to indulge in before 
Preston. 

He muttered something under his breath. 

‘“‘As soon as you get your gloves on,” he 
said shortly, “we'll go out tothe car. You 
said you wanted to go home, and I want 
to get to this rehearsal.” 

As they were whirled through the streets, 
he sat in silence, a heavy frown on his brow, 
while she leaned back and viewed him with 
a slight, mocking amusement. 

“Y’m studying the effect of jealousy on 
your temperament, Billy,” she remarked. 
“You really were quite cheerful until 
luncheon.” 

“Jealousy!” he repeated, with an ugly 
sneer. “Jealousy! If you want to know 
what’s the matter with me, Bertha, it’s 
your damned extravagance. IswearI don’t 
know what we’re coming to. That pendant! 
I know what it cost, a small fortune. But 
you never dreamed of consulting me about 
it; just went off and bought it, as I would a 
cigar, and the bills are sent to me. Lord! 
I’d like to know where I come in,” he 
sneered again. 

“Where do I come in on the money you 
spend on ‘Sonny’ Day?” she parried. 

“I’m not spending any money on her 
personally,” he said. ‘I’m investing it in 
her show, and I have every reason to expect 
a very handsome return on my outlay.” 

“Yes?” Her tone, with its upward in- 
flection of mockery, its delicate ripples of 
unbelief, was maddening. 

“Even if it were,” his face was purple with 
rage, ““I don’t see what you’d have to say. 
God! You women have got a_ nerve. 
Marriage! That’s a joke. You’ve spent 
my money like water; there isn’t a solitary 
whim you haven’t gratified, no matter how 
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things were with me. You’ve cost more 
than a racing-stable or a musical show a 
year; but you certainly have welched on 
the payment, Bertha, like every one of your 
kind. I’ve got to leaye my money to a 
Chorus Girls’ Home, as far as I can see, be- 
cause you’ve set your face like a flint against 
having children. You’ve never even pre- 
tended to take an interest in anything that 
interested me—my love fer you, when I had 
any, business, sport, anything else, always 
brought out the cheerful yawn. What your 
kind of woman is good for, I don’t know. 
You’re just parasites.” 

The car had stopped before their house. 

“Thank heaven we’re home!” she cried. 
“And yet you say that I don’t pay for the 
privilege of being your wife. Let me out!” 
imperiously. 

He gave an order to the chauffeur, stepped 
back into the motor, slammed the door be- 
hind him, and was gone. 

As for Bertha, she very soon threw off 
the resentment her husband’s words had 
aroused in her. There was another matter 
which touched her more deeply and which, 
as soon as she was alone, assumed the as- 
cendency in her.thoughts, and that was the 
possibility of Preston himself becoming 
really interested in “Sonny” Day. She 
bit her lip angrily at the remembrance of 
her stupidity in permitting him to under- 
take this commission for her. She had 
found out all she wanted to know from 
Billy; she should have realized that she 
could do so in the first place. 

That woman! She couldn’t get her out 
of her head. She might be vulgar—when 
Bertha disliked another woman, she fancied 
that she obliterated her, simply wiped her 
out of the picture, by calling her vulgar—but 
alas! that did not dispose of “Sonny” Day. 
She had made every other woman in that 
room seem colorless, look as if they were all 
poured out of the same button-mold; she 
alone had seemed individual, and she was 
so audaciously assured and was also, oh, 
worse than ali, the pictured, talked-of per- 
sonality of the moment. 

With an unpleasant exclamation, Bertha 
kicked a footstool out of the way and began 
feverishly to walk up and down the room, 
but she was one of those rare women who 
had usually won in the game of life by 
patience; a waiting game was her final 
resource, and she had played it more than 
once in a masterly fashion. 
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Therefore, when Preston called a few 
days lafer early in the afternoon, she pres- 
ently mentioned to him with an air of amuse- 
ment that she had seen him lunching with 
Miss Day at Sherry’s a few days before. 

“Just what is her charm?” she asked, 
still with that air of languid amusement. 

“Her charm!” he repeated hurriedly. 
“Oh, I don’t know; couldn’t say, just off- 
hand, you know.” He was _ miserably 
aware that he was flushing deeply. “But 
look here, Bertha, about Billy—he really is 
the ‘angel’ of ‘The Devil’s Daughter,’ but 
nobody thinks he’s such a fool at that. You 
see Billy saw her in some little town out 
West, and from the minute he put his eyes 
on her, he knew she’d be a winner in. New 
York, but he couldn’t get any manager to 
see it the same way; they wouldn’t put the 
money in ‘The Devil’s Daughter’ that’s 
needed to make it a first-class production, 
so Billy—” 

“Offered himself a willing sacrifice,” she 
interpolated, with soft sarcasm. 

“But it’s bound to win. Why, look at 
her even in this sketch she’s in, which isn’t 
any vehicle for her at all; she’s taken the 
town by storm.” Something in her glance 
of mingled mockery and reproach caused 
him again to flush deeply and blunder on. 
“And I don’t believe that Billy’s affections 
are as much involved as you fear. I know 
that she doesn’t—” 

She suppressed a desire to tell him that 
he knew a great deal on a very intimate 
topic in a very short time; instead, she in- 
terrupted him with: 

“Don’t bother to assure me of the healthy 
state of Billy’s affections; it’s the state of 
his finances that interests me. Our income 
is not what it was, owing to various ven- 
tures, usually of this nature, before. Oh, 
Preston, it has been so hard, so hard—’”’ She 
broke off with a pathetic little sigh. 

He knew well enough from past experience 
what was expected of him; that he should 
take her hands and press them and murmur 
consolations in her ear, but he couldn’t. 
Poor Bertha! She was a dear, and he was 
awfully sorry for her; she had had no end 
to bear from Billy, and she had always been 
so sweet about it, but— 

He could not analyze his emotions; but 
he knew dimly that he had been enormously 
flattered that a woman of her charm should 
have chosen him from a host of admirers as 
the one to administer consolation; and he 
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had been frightened and shocked, and at the 
same time secretly thrilled, at the thought 
of his being on the very edge of an intrigue 
with his cousin’s wife. Although of course 
she, pale, lovely creature, had never realized 
how near to passion was his feeling for her. 

But now, the enervating, disturbing at- 
mosphere of Bertha’s twilight room with its 
isolated, sensuous tones of passionate color 
stifled him, and the soft, dominant, com- 
pelling influence that she always exerted 
over him—those fluttering, white hands 
that he always felt he must still in his own 
strong clasp; those sad little sighs which 
drew him to his knees beside her to wipe the 
tears which trembled on those long lashes 
away with his own handkerchief; those 
veiled glances with their undertones of 
flame which struck ardor from him as steel 
strikes sparks from flint—these, instead of 
drawing him, now vagtely annoyed and 
repelled him. He was a man whose in- 
tellectual development was in advance of 
his emotional; but now, slowly yet certainly, 
he was becoming aware of himself, of his own 
capacity for love, and he instinctively re- 
sented the intrusion of lesser and_baser 
feelings. 

But during that call Bertha’s original 
desire for a personal interview had again 
asserted itself and hardened to determina- 
tion, and upon a resolve once definitely 
formed in her mind, she never hesitated to 
act. 

Consequently, the next morning, when 
Miss “Sonny” Day sat discussing certain 
eleventh-hour changes to be made in “The 
Devil’s Daughter” with her “angel,” her 
morning mail, which included a note from 
Mrs. Hampton, was brought in to her by 
her maid. 

Miss Day, a pleasing picture in the trim- 
mest of white morning frocks, might have 
posed for moving pictures as a young girl 
in a convent, if it had not been for the touch 
of incongruity in her costume, which was one 
of her pet mannerisms. Just now, she wore 


with her tailored, trotter gown, a pink silk-— 
and-lace breakfast-cap, while her feet were ~ 
Her break- © 
fast was on a silver tray on the table beside ~ 
On the other side of the table, Billy ~ 
Hampton sat turning over the script of ~ 


thrust into violet-satin mules. 


her. 


“The Devil’s Daughter,” an absorbed ex- 
pression on his face. 

Now it so happened that the maid brought 
in the letters at the psychological moment 
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when Miss Day happened to be buttering 
a piece of toast. Therefore she said: 

“Look over those letters, will you, Billy, 
and sift the chaff from the wheat? That’s 
poetry for sift the bills from the invitations, 
and toss the wheat over to me.” 

Perfunctorily Hampton obeyed her, run- 
ning rapidly over the letters. Suddenly 
he paused and carefully scrutinized the 
handwriting on a note before him. 

“Look here, Sonny,” he said; “here’s a 
note from my wife. Now what on earth—” 

She took it hastily from him and tore it 
open. 

“Tt surely is from your wife,” she said, as 
she ran her eyes down the page. ‘She 
says she’s coming to see me this morning. 
Oh, my! troubles do not come singly; just 
when I’m rehearsing every minute and 
frazzled to a burned fritter! This note is 
as cold as a hailstorm and as ominous as a 
tornado. I wish I was back West again. 
It would be amusing if you were to be here 
when she comes. Like that, wouldn’t you, 
Billy?” 

“Billy wouldn’t,” was his prompt re- 
sponse. ‘But why is she—” He evidently 
gave up the puzzle and sat shaking his head 
and wondering. 

Miss Day was annoyed and showed it. 
“Why don’t you keep your wife in order?” 
She spoke querulously, in her soft South- 
western drawl. 

“Like to hear of any fellow who ever did,” 
he growled. “I could go and try to head 
her off, but it would only end in a row and 
she’d come, anyway.” 

“She doesn’t even ask for an appointment; 
just announces that she is coming to-day 
at twelve, and Milbrand, my dressmaker, 
will be here at eleven, and it’s that now,” 
glancing at a clock on the mantelpiece. 
“Billy, you'll have to clear out.” 

“And these changes still to be made, and 
every minute countsnow. Take the advice 
of one who knows and don’t see her.” 

She crinkled her nose and twisted her 
mouth in what the dramatic critics called 
one of her bewitching characteristic moues. 

“Then she'll come to-morrow; you know 
a lot about women.” 

Madame Milbrand was announced at 
this moment, and Hampton, with an appre- 
hensive glance at the clock, made haste to 
depart. 

The sitting-room, therefore, was quite 
empty when Bertha arrived, sufficiently 








near the hour she had mentioned, at the 
actress’ hotel, and was conducted to her 
suite of apartments. Mrs. Hampton gazed 
about her curiously; the room was so 
filled with flowers that she raised her eye- 
brows and murmured under her breath, 
“T wonder what Billy’s florist bill is 
now?” The large piano, which stood open, 
was covered with music and pictures and 
books and flowers; so was the mantelpiece; 
so were the two or three tables. 

After it seemed to her that she had 
waited an unconscionable time, a door 
was pushed open and Miss Day entered. 
Bertha rose with the faintest of frozen 
smiles on her lips, but her drawing-room 
grace and poise did not disconcert the other 
woman; hers were learned in wider schools, 
nature and then the stage. 

“T am sorry to have kept you waiting,” 
she said. “I hope my maid explained the 
circumstances to you.” 

“Yes,” returned Bertha, with her usual, 
languid self-possession, the frozen smile 
still on her lips, “‘but I am afraid I shall have 
more difficulty in explaining my intrusion. 
Let us put it down to interest in the per- 
sonality which my husband and my cousin 
have both found so attractive.” 

“Oh,” drawled Miss Day, “curiosity. 
Couldn’t you gratify that from the audi- 
ence?” The softness of her tones removed 
the suggestion of rudeness from the words. 

“Not entirely curiosity,” returned Bertha 
smoothly. “Interest is the better word. 
Knowing both men as well as I do, I realized 
that it must be an unusual woman who could 
stir them to admiration.” 

“Sonny” looked at her with her wide, en- 
gaging, painted smile; then she threw both 
palms upward and outward, brought them 
together again, and rested her chin on them. 

“Corking dialogue we’re passing back 
and forth,” she smiled mischievously, and 
spoke as if she were taking Mrs. Hampton 
quite into her confidence, “but we'll have 
to cut it,if you don’t mind. Time is money 
to me. I’ve got a long rehearsal this after- 
noon.” 

Bertha did not reply immediately, but 
continued to regard the actress as if she 
were some new specimen of butterfly glued 
to a card, and seeing this, “Sonny” grinned 
like a street gamin. 


“‘What’s the use?” she said. ‘It’s splen- 


did stage business and all that, but I really 
haven’t the time.” 
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“Look here, Sonny,” he said; “here's a note from my wife. 


Bertha knew how to discard her well- 
bred indirections as well as anyone when 
necessary. 

“Then to be quite frank,” she said, “I 
have come to see you so that I may the 
better decide how to order my future. It 
really isn’t pleasant for a woman of any 
pride to know that her husband’s infatua- 
tion for a well-known actress is on every- 
one’s tongue.” 

“Sonny” regarded her thoughtfully. 

“IT suppose that’s true,” she said. “It 
can’t be exactly agreeable, but ”’—there was 
both wonder and protest in her voice—“ why 
the dickens don’t you society women keep 
your men?” 

Bertha laughed shortly, bitterly. 


Now what on earth—" 


“You actresses underrate your attrac- 
tions, if you ask us that,” she said. 

Miss Day pinched her lip thoughtfully. 
Then she looked up quickly. 


“That’s not it,” she spoke with that 
penetrating acuteness, that faculty for go- 
ing to the heart of things, which was one of 
her most striking characteristics. ‘‘To 
come down to cases: I chose the stage for 
my profession; you chose marriage for yours. 
I’m wondering now if you ever put a third 
of the time and the thought into making a 
success of your profession that I’ve put 
into mine. I guess it’s a question, after all, 
of what you’ve got to give, just like anything 
else. My audiences would fade away like 
your husbands if I didn’t give them all 
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there is in me, every day, over the foot- 
lights.”’ 

Bertha shook her head. 

“T’ve seen women give their whole hearts, 
whole lives to their husbands and be utterly 
ignored—and worse, after the first few 
months.” 

“Maybe her whole heart wasn’t what her 
husband wanted. She wasn’t making good 
in her profession. He might have preferred 
cooking, or intellectual tastes, or good 
clothes; you can’t tell. Gee! It’s not easy 
to meet the demands of your profession, 
but all the fun there is in life is—just— 
meeting—it. Now I was born laughing. 
Well, that’s what they demand of me. 
There are times when Id like to cry, but 
I don’t ever dare even think of myself that 
way. What they want is the joy of me, the 
me that laughs. So I give it to them. I 
splash it at ’em, I dance it at them, I sing 
it at them; I hand the me-ness of me over 
the footlights in chunks.” 

“Yes?” again that insolent, upward in- 
flection, “but since you have so little time— 
as I told you, I want to order my future 
with some dignity, so, since my husband 
has made no secret of his inclinations, I 
would like to know what you are going to 
do?” 

‘‘Just what I am doing, I expect,’’ Miss 
Day answered crisply. 

Bertha rose frigidly. 

“That being the case, I need no longer 
keep you from your engagements.” 

“Hold on a minute,” the girl’s voice 
arrested her. ‘About your husband—I 
don’t want him. The poor, bored soul 
really has a gift for knowing a good play 
when he sees one, and he’s got a real taste 
for stage management. He’s surely been a 
lot of help to me; goodness knows I needed 
an ‘angel’! But—in a nearer and dearer 
way, I don’t see him. As for your cousin,”’ 
she jumped up, resting her hands on the 
table and leaning toward Bertha; she was 
flushed and more audacious than ever. 
“T think [ll keep him now I’ve found him. 
He came to rescue Billy in the first place, 
and then he saw that there was nothing to 
that; so now (it’s me,” her voice bubbled 
with exultation, “it’s me that he likes.” 

“You! Never!” The words came invol- 
untarily, explosively. The scarlet showed 
in two vivid patches on Bertha’s cheek- 
bones, the hand with which she pulled her 
furs about her trembled. ‘Preston is a 























very unusual character,” she said, as if she 
were merely speaking to gain time for 
thought, “high souled—”’ 

“So he is,” agreed “Sonny” Day cheer- 
fully. “So much so that if I didn’t have the 
energy and good-will to do a little rescue 
work for him, he’d be in sad danger of being 
a high-brow prig.” 

Bertha had regained her self-control. 

“Don’t you think,” she said, with her 
customary smoothness, ‘that from the 
standpoint of cold business you are making 
a mistake? Of course my husband is in 
love with you; men don’t play the part of 
‘angels’ unless they are, as you probably 
know better than I do; but my husband’s 
cousin has no fortune, nothing but what 
he makes, and as he is a young man work- 
ing his way up, he could not possibly be of 
any help to you in your profession. And— 
when my husband discovers your interest 
in his cousin, he will, naturally, be very 
jealous and very angry. My dear young 
lady, what are you thinking of?”’ 

“Tt’s not very hard,” said “Sonny,” 
leaning still further over the table and speak- 
ing deliberately, her eyes fixed steadily 
on Bertha’s face, “‘to guess which man you 
came to rescue. Now,” she tapped the 
table emphatically, “I mean to know why.” 

Bertha looked back at her as steadily, 
her delicate, beautiful head held regally 
high. 

“Every reason,” she said, a faint, shame- 
less, cynical smile on her lips. ‘Every 
reason.” 

“T don’t believe it,” cried the actress with 
a gesture of passionate protest. ‘He's 
decent, he’s clean, but you’re the devil’s 
daughter, if I ever saw her.” 

But Bertha had already trailed her 
sinuous, silky gown to the door and now, 
with the merest of nods, she slipped through 
and was gone. 

It was not from idle curiosity that she had 
glanced more than once at the clock on 
Miss Day’s mantelpiece. She knew that 
that young woman had no time to see Pres- 
ton before this important rehearsal at which 
she was already overdue, so Mrs. Hampton 
hastened to make an appointment with him 
for that afternoon, driving to the nearest 
hotel to telephone, instead of waiting until 
she reached home. 

“T must see you on a really impoftant 
matter,” she said, “‘so come early, long be- 
fore the tea hour.” 
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Before he arrived, she was convinced that 
she had herself so well in hand that she 
could hold the control of any situation 
which might arise, but when she saw him 
and apprehended the subtle, unmistakable 
impress upon him of another and more po- 
tent influence, realized that he was no longer 
hers to sway and 
bend, her heart con- 
tracted with a pang 
so intense that it was 
with difficulty that 
she repressed her 
feelings. She did, 
however, grow very 
pale, and Preston see- 
ing it, fell into his old 
habit of solicitude. 

“Bertha!” he 
cried, taking both 
her hands in his, but, 
as she noticed bit- 
terly, almost uncon- 
sciously and quite 
without the old, 
warm, personal pres- 
sure, “what is it, 
dear?” With equal 
unconsciousness he 
had slipped into the 
old form of words. 

“Tm _ frightfully 
bothered, Preston.” 
Her head drooped; 
the wistful, sad, lit- 
tle note of appeal 
that had always 
touched ‘him trem- 
bled in her voice. 

All about her were the shadows of her 
subtle, twilight room, standing among those 
shadows, her gown of diaphanous blues and 
greens had seemed as subdued and color- 
less in effect as the surroundings, but now 
that she had sunk into a chair by the fire, 
the veering tongues of flame brought out 
vivid tones of emerald and ultramarine blue 
in her gauzes and blazed in the sapphires 
that dropped against her throat. 

“I went to see that actress, that Day 
woman,” she went on, before he could speak. 

“When?” he cried. “To-day?” His 
face had flushed; his eyes had taken on 
a new light. “And didn’t you like her? 
She’s wonderful, you know. Why, Bertha, 
if you knew all the things she’s worked 
through, her pluck and—” 


Bertha stopped, waiting, listening, until she heard 
the closing of the front door 
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“Ah, don’t, don’t,” she cried, in a stifled 
voice, her head bent on herarm. “Oh, my 
poor boy, I can’t bear to hear you go on like 
that. Of course she’s wonderful! I admit 
it. She can’t sing, she can’t act, and yet 
she’s a tremendous hit. It’s to be expected 
that Billy and his kind should go down 
before her; but you, 
you—oh, no,” as he 
would have inter- 
rupted her, “it’s only 
natural that you, 
that any young man, 
would be taken in 
by her cheap air, her 
odd good looks, her 
queer, little manner- 
isms; she’s the sen- 
sation of the minute, 
and it’s only natural 
that you should be 
flattered, but you 
mustn’t be taken in 
by her, you mustn’t. 
Why, Preston, 
you’ve built up a 
creature of your im- 
agination to admire, 
the woman herself is 
common and vulgar 
—and worse.” 

“Oh,” as he again 
interrupted her with 
a vehement protest, 
“she could not de- 
ceive a woman; she 
didn’t try to. Why, 
Preston, you know 
that men like Billy 
are not playing ‘angels’ to unusual and 
fascinating young women—for nothing.” 

“Bertha!” He was vehement; he had risen 
and stood before her. ‘You are so preju- 
diced you haven’t seen her right. You are 
all wrong and terribly unjust, and for once 
you are making a mistake about Billy.” 

“Billy!” she cried. ‘Oh, what do I care 
about Billy! Long, long before you came 
into my life, I’d ceased to care about Billy. 
It is you I am thinking of. It would be 
just like you to marry that creature. It is 
too much. Our companionship has been so 
beautiful. Oh, I shall never forgive myself 
for sending you to her!” 

Her grief was so real that his anger died 
as he saw her lie there in her chair, her 
whole figure shaken with heavy sobs. 
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“Bertha,” he said gently, “I can’t bear 
to see you make yourself unhappy; when 
you know her better—when you understand 
about Billy—” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, stop harping on 
Billy.” She rose, swayed a moment, and 
then leaned against him. “Oh Preston,” 
she threw her arms about him and pressed 
close, close to him. “It is you I love, you. 
And you love me. Your interest in her is 
a mere passing thing of the moment. 
Kiss me, Preston, kiss me, and forget her.” 
Her head lay against his arm, her lips glowed 
scarlet in her pale face and her eyes, veiled 
and soft no longer, burned like her sap- 
phires with the fire-flame on them. 

“He was breathing hard; his pulses were 
beating in his ears; he tore his eyes from 
her face, and they fell upon her arm flung 
across him, her white, slender arm with its 
sensuous jade bracelets, and he was over- 
whelmingly conscious of a mad impulse to 
cover it with kisses. He knew instinctively 
that she was exerting all of her influence, 
her soft, compelling, irresistible influence 
to which he had always been susceptible, 
and he was afraid, horribly afraid. His arm 
tightened, almost involuntarily it seemed 
to him, and he held her cruelly close; and 
she, thinking that she had won, began to 
speak again. 

“You couldn’t have left me, Preston, you 
couldn’t. The only interest I took in Billy 
in this matter was that he shouldn’t waste 
a fortune on her. We couldn’t possibly live 
on what you make and so I wanted to be sure 
of big settlements, and I couldn’t force 
decent alimony from Billy unless I threat- 
ened to name her as corespondent, or did 
actually name her.” 

His arms dropped slackly from her. He 
stepped back from her, looking unbelievingly 
at her; the lines of his face looked as if they 
had been graven in with a tool; there was 
horror in his glance. “‘My God, Bertha! 
Is that what is in your heart?” He took out 
his handkerchief and mopped the sweat from 
his face; his hand was’ trembling. ‘I’m 
weak, rotten, I guess, but Billy’s always 
been mighty good to me. I wouldn’t— 
I couldn’t have.taken his wife. No,” as 

she would have thrown her arms around him 

again, “that minute of madness is over. 

It isn’t any use for us to talk any more. 

I’m going now.” 

And he went, without a glance, without 
good-by. 








Bertha ran toward the door, and then 
stopped, waiting, listening, until she heard 
the closing of the front door. Then she 
took a staggering step or two and fell in a 
huddle on a sofa. 


There Billy found her when he came in 
an hour or two later, the only light in the 
room the faint, dull gleams of the dying fire. 

*“What’s the matter, Bertha?” he cried. 
“Why are you lying here all alone? Got 
a headache?” 

She nodded, rising wearily to a sitting 
position. 

“Too bad.” He sat down beside her, 
and there was something in his tone, a 
gentleness, a tenderness that she had not 
heard there for a long time. ‘Look here, 
Bertha,” he went on, “I happened to be at 
‘Sonny’ Day’s to-day when your note 
came, and I’ve been thinking about it every 
minute since. I had an idea that you’d long 
ago given up caring what I did or where I 
went, but you must have cared, you must 
have been a little jealous if you went to see 
her to-day.” He slipped his arm around 
her waist. ‘‘And look here, I’ve been 
thinking a lot this afternoon; you see I 
like little ‘Sonny’ and believe in her, but I 
don’t care for her the way you think. I’ve 
got a born knack for selecting and staging 
a play properly, and ‘Sonny’s’ a sure win- 
ner; but,” he drew her nearer, “you can call 
me a fool or anything else you like, but I’ve 
never loved any woman as [ have you, 
Bertha.” 

He drew her nearer still; she shivered 
alléover and let her head fall inettly on his 
shoulder. 

“We'll have another honeymoon, won’t 
we?” His lips brushed her cheek; she gave 
one deep, shuddering sigh, and her teeth 
almost bit through her lip, but she forced 
a nod. 

“And perhaps, now I’m sure that you 
really care for me, you won’t mind a kiddie 
or so.”’ Again that deep shudder, but he 
was not an observant person. “And when 
shall we start around the world?” buoy- 
antly, boyishly. “To-morrow?” 

“Oh, not for a month or so.’’ Her voice 
was listless, weak. “I’ve no end of en- 
gagements, and I’m right in the thick of 
establishing these homes for working girls 
so the poor things won’t have to lead im- 
moral lives; the whole thing is literally on 
‘my shoulders.” 
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‘THE STORY OF A FIGHT AGAINST ODDS FOR LOVE AND A HOME 


By Jack London 


Author of ‘Martin Eden,” ‘Burning Daylight,’ “Smoke Bellew,’ etc. 
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Synopsis:—Is this the man? So Saxon questioned of herself when she had met “Big Bill’’ Roberts, one-time prize- 
fighter, on the dancing-floor at Weasel Park, whither she and Mary, ironers of fancy starch, had gone for a Sunday outing. 
Never had she come so near to losing her heart as Billy, blue eyed, boy ish, gentlemanly, had come to winning it after a few 
hours’ acquaintance. Planned by Mary and Bert Wanhope, the meeting had taken a happy turn, for both Saxon and Billy 
had seized the future in the present and grasped at its chance for happine ss. Billy was a teamster and knew what hard 
work meant, so they went home early, Saxon glorying i in his refusal to ‘‘make a time of it,’’ as Bert suggested. He kissed 
her good- night at the gate with Wednesday night's dance as their next meeting. Friday’ s dance was next arranged for, 
but on Thursday night Charley Long, a rebuffed suitor, met her outside the laundry and warned her that if she did not go 


with him ‘‘somebody'll get hurt.” But Saxon bore the notion that Billy, at least, could take care of himself. 

Billy did, and Saxon experienced the delightful sensation of knowing that this big boy cared enough for her to risk a 
fight—w ‘hich wasn’t needed. Finally there came Billy’ s frank proposal, and Saxon, countering only with the objection that 
she was the elder—an objection overruled by Billy’s statement that ‘‘ Love’s what counts accepted him. 

Saxon married Billy at the promised time, in spite of all family objections. They and Mary and Bert ate the wedding 
supper at Barnum’s, and then Saxon and Billy went to their Pine Street cottage. Later Mary and Bert married and became 
their neighbors. The winter passed without an event to mar their happiness, though Billy’s wages were cut. But in the 
spring came a strike in the railroad shops, and it threw a pall over the whole neighborhood. To Saxon, approaching mother- 


hood, the passing days bore a menace. 


The strike proved to be very serious. The neighborhood was full of rioting. In one encounter Bert was killed, and 
several of Billy’s friends are at length responsible for the death of scabs. Inthe midst of the excitement, Saxon’s baby—a 
irl—is born and dies. Billy was compelled to go on strike, and this brought much hardship to the Pine Street cottage; 
unds and provisions gave out. Harmon, a railroad fireman, was taken as a lodger. Saxon stood stoutly by her husband 
and refused to let him take any job that would ‘‘throw the other fellows down.”’ Billy began todrink. One night he came 
home terribly bruised, after a boxing bout with the ‘‘ Chicago Terror.” But he brought twenty dollars, the loser’s end. 


Much discouraged, Billy continues his intemperate habits. 


One day, in a fit of absolutely unwarranted jealousy, he 


attacks Harmon, the lodger, for which he receives a thirty-day jail sentence. During that time Saxon struggles along as 


best she can, and in her loneliness has much time for reflection. 


She realizes that out of their present condition and mode 


of life no happiness can come. She is shocked one day to discover that Mary, her old friend and Bert’s widow, has been 


driven upon the streets. She must get away from it all. 


Billy’s release is celebrated by a theater treat, for which his 


precious amateur athletic medals are pawned. At the moving pictures they see a film depicting farm life. This determines 


them. They will seek a home in the country. 


As soon as possible they start, equipped for camping, to seek government land in the southern part of the state. From 


chance acquaintances they learn much o 


the farming practises of the foreign element. In three days they are at San José, 


where they come to the small farm of a widow, Mrs. Mortimer, who receives them kindly, and they become much interested 


in what she has accomplished with slight outlay. 


ILLY sat motionless on the edge of 
the bed in their little room in San 
José that night, a musing ex- 
pression in his eyes. 

“Well,” he remarked at last, 
with a long-drawn breath, “‘all I’ve got to 
say is there’s some pretty nice people in this 
world after all. Take Mrs. Mortimer. Now 
she’s the real goods—regular old American.” 

“A fine educated lady,” Saxon agreed, 
“and not a bit ashamed,to work at farming 
herself. And she made it go, too.” 

“On twenty acres—no, ten; and paid for 
‘em an’ all improvements, an’ supported 
herself, four hired men, a Swede woman an’ 
daughter, an’ her own nephew. It gets me. 
Ten acres! Why, my father never talked 
less ’n one hundred an’ sixty acres. Even 
your brother Tom still talks in quarter sec- 
tions. An’ she was only a woman, too. 
We was lucky in meetin’ her.” 


“Wasn't it an adventure!”’ Saxon cried. 
“That’s what comes of traveling. You 
never know what’s going to happen next. 
It jumped right out at us, just when we were 
tired and wondering how much farther to 
San José. We weren’t expecting it at all. 
And she didn’t treat us as if we were tramp- 
ing. And that house—so clean and beauti- 
ful. You could eat off the floor. I never 
dreamed of anything so sweet and lovely as 
the inside of that house.” 

The next morning they were early afoot, 
seeking through the suburbs of San José the 
road to San Juan and Monterey. Saxon’s 
limp had increased. Beginning with a burst 
blister, her heel was skinning rapidly. Billy 
remembered his father’s talks about care of 
the feet, and stopped at a butcher shop to 
buy five cents’ worth of mutton tallow. , 

“That’s the stuff,’ he told Saxon. 


““We’ll put some on as soon as we're Clear of 
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town. 
couple of days. Now if I could get a little 
- work so as you could rest up several days, 
it’d be just the thing.” 

Almost on the outskirts of town, he left 
Saxon on the county road and went up a 
long driveway to what appeared a large 
farm. He came back beaming. 

“Tt’s all hunky-dory,” he called, as he 
approached. ‘We'll just go down to that 
clump of trees by the creek an’ pitch camp. 
I start work in the mornin’, two dollars a 
day an’ board myself. It’d ben a dollar an’ 
a half if he furnished the board. I told ’m 
I liked the other way best, an’ that I had 
my camp with me.” 

“‘How did you get the job?” Saxon asked, 
as they cast about, determining their 
camp site. 

“Wait till we get fixed, an’ I'll tell you all 
about it. It was a dream, a cinch.”’ 

Not until the bed was spread, the fire 
built, and a pot of beans boiling, did Billy 
throw down the last armful of wood and 
begin. 

“In the first place, Benson’s no old- 
fashioned geezer. You wouldn’t think he 
was a farmer to look at’m. He’s up to date, 
sharp as tacks, talks an’ acts like a business 
man. I could see that, just by lookin’ at his 
place, before I seen him. He took about 
fifteen seconds to size me up. 

“Can you plow?’ says he. 

«Sure thing,’ I told ’m.” 

“* Know horses?’ 

“*T was hatched in a box stall,’ says I. 

“An’ just then—you remember that four- 
horse load of machinery that come in after 
me?—just then it drove up. 

““How about four horses?’ he asks, 
casual-like. 

“*Right to home. 
plow, a sewin’ machine, 
round.’ 

“Jump up an’ take them lines, then,’ he 
says, quick an’ sharp, not wastin’ seconds. 
‘See that shed. Go round the barn to the 
right an’ back for unloadin’.”’ 

“An’ right here I wanta tell you ee was 
some nifty drivin’ he was askin’. I could 


I can drive ’m to a 
or a merry-go- 


see by the tracks the wagons ’d all ben goin’ . 


around the barn to the left. What he was 
askin’ was too close work for comfort—a 
double turn, like an S, between a corner of a 
paddock an’ around the corner of the barn 
to the last swing. An’ to eat into the little 
room there was, there was piles of manure 


An’ we might as well go easy for a | 
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just. thrown outa the barn an’ not hauled 
away yet. But I wasn’t lettin’ on nothin’. 
The driver gave me the lines, an’ I could see 
he was grinnin’ sure I’d make a mess of it. 
I bet he couldn’t ’a’ done it himself. I never 
let on, an’ away we went, me not even know- 
in’ the horses—but, say, if you’d seen me 
throw them leaders clean to the top of the 
manure till the nigh horse was scrapin’ the 
side of the barn to make it, an’ the off hind 
hub was cuttin’ the corner post of the pad- 
dock to miss by six inches. It was the only 
way. An’ them horses was sure beauts. 
The leaders slacked back an’ darn near sat 
down on their singletrees when I threw the 
back into the wheelers an’ slammed on 
the brake an’ stopped on the very precise 
spot. 

“Youll do,’ 
good work.’ 

“*Aw, shucks,’ I says; 
thing real hard.’ 

“He smiles an’ understands. 

“*Vou done that well,’ he says. ‘An’ 
I’m particular about who handles my 
horses. The road ain’t no place for you. 
You must be a good man gone wrong. Just 
the same you can plow with my horses, 
startin’ in to-morrow mornin’.’ 

“Which shows how wise he wasn’t. I 
hadn’t showed I could plow.” 

When Saxon had served the beans and 
Billy the coffee, the girl stood still a mo- 
ment and surveyed the spread meal on the 
blankets—the canister of sugar, the con- 
densed-milk tin, the sliced corned beef, the 
lettuce salad and sliced tomatoes, the slices 
of fresh French bread, and the steaming 
plates of beans and mugs of coffee. 

“What a difference from last night!” 
Saxon exclaimed, clapping her hands. “It’s 
like an adventure out of a book. Think of 
that beautiful table and beautiful house last 
night, and then look at this! Why, we 
could have lived a thousand years on end in 
Oakland and never met a woman like Mrs. 
Mortimer or dreamed a house like hers ex- 
isted. And; Billy, just to think, we’ve only 
just started!”’ 

Billy worked for three days, and while 
insisting that he was doing very well, he 
freely admitted that there was more in 
plowing than he had thought. Saxon expe- 
rienced quiet satisfaction when she learned 
he was enjoying it. 

The last day Billy worked, the sky cloud- 
ed over, the air grew damp, a strong wind 


Benson says. ‘That was 


‘gimme some- 
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began to blow from the southeast, and all 
the signs were present of the first winter 
rain. -Billy came back in the evening with 
a small roll of old canvas he had borrowed, 
which he proceeded to arrange over their 
bed on a framework so as to shed rain. 

He went ahead with storm preparations, 
elevating the bed on old boards which he 
lugged from a disused barn falling to decay 
on the opposite bank of the creek. Upon 
the boards he heaped dry leaves for a mat- 
tress. He concluded by reinforcing the 
canvas with additional guys of odd pieces of 
rope and baling wire. 

When the first splashes of rain arrived, 
Saxon was delighted. But a terrific blast of 
wind parted several of the guys, collapsed 
the framework, and for a moment buried 
them under the canvas. The next mo- 
ment, canvas, framework, and trailing guys 
were whisked away into the darkness, and 
Saxon and Billy were deluged with rain. 

“Only one thing to do,” he yelled in her 
ear. ‘Gather up the things an’ get into 
that old barn.” 

They accomplished this in the drenching 
darkness, making two trips across the step- 
ping-stones of the shallow creek and soaking 
themselves to the knees. The old barn 
leaked like a sieve, but they managed to 
find a dry space on which to spread their 
anything but dry bedding. 

They were undisturbed until past mid- 


night, when, from the open doorway, came a . 


flash of electric light, like a tiny searchlight, 
which quested about the barn and came to 
rest on Saxon and Billy. From the source 
of light a harsh voice said: 

“Ah! ha! Tve got you! 
that!” 

Billy sat up, his eyes dazzled by the light. 
The voice behind the light was approaching 
and reiterating its demand that they come 
out of that. 

“What’s up?” Billy asked. 

“Me,” was the answer; ‘an’ wide awake, 
you bet.” 

The voice was now beside them, scarcely 
a yard way, yet they could see nothing on 
account of the light, which was intermittent, 
frequently going out for an instant as the 
operator’s thumb tired on the switch. 

“Come on; get a move on,” the voice 
went on. 
along. I want you.” 

“Who are you?” Billy demanded. 

“I’m the constable. Come on.” 


Come out of 


“Roll up your blankets an’ trot 


“Well, what do you want?” 
“You, of course, the pair of you.” 
“What for?” 

“Vagrancy. Now hustle. 
to loaf here all night.” 

“Aw, chase yourself,” Billy advised. “TI 
ain’t a vag. I’m a workingman.” 

“Maybe you are an’ maybe you ain’t,” 
said the constable; ‘‘but you can tell all that 
to Judge Neusbaumer in the mornin’.” 

“Why you—you stinkin’, dirty cur; you 
think you’re goin’ to pull me,” Billy began. 
“Turn that light on yourself. I want to see 
what kind of an ugly mug you got. Pull 
me, eh? Pull me? For two cents I’d get 
up there an’ beat you to a jelly, you—” 

“No, no, Billy,” Saxon pleaded. ‘Don’t 
make trouble. It would mean jail.” 

“That’s right,” the constable approved; 
“listen to your woman.” 

““She’s my wife, an’ see you speak of her 
as such,” Billy warned. ‘Now get out, if 
you know what’s good for yourself.” 

“T’ve seen your kind before,” the con- 
stable retorted. “An’ I’ve got my little 
persuader with me. Take a squint.” 

The shaft of light shifted,.and out of the 
darkness, illuminated with ghastly bril- 
liance, they saw thrust a hand holding a 
revolver. This hand seemed a thing apart, 
self-existent, with no corporeal attachment, 
and it appeared and disappeared like an 
apparition as the thumb-pressure wavered 
on the switch. One moment they were 
staring at the hand and revolver, the next 
moment at impenetrable darkness, and the 
next moment again at the hand and revolver. 

““Now I guess you'll come,”’ the constable 
gloated. 

“Vou got another guess comin’,” Billy 
began. 

But at that moment the light went out. 
They heard a quick movement on the offi- 
cer’s part and the thud of the light-stick on 
the ground. Both Billy and the constable 
fumbled for it, but Billy found it and flashed 
it on the other. They saw a gray-bearded 
man clad in streaming oilskins. He was an 
old man, and reminded Saxon of the sort 
she had often seen in Grand Army proces- 
sions on Decoration Day. 

“Give me that stick,” he bullied. 

Billy sneered a refusal. 

“Then Dll put a hole through you, by 
criminy.” 

He leveled the revolver directly at Billy, 
whose thumb on the switch did not waver, 


I ain’t goin’ 
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She felt very small beside the two young giants, and very proud, withal, that she belonged to the race that 
; ' for half an hour,” Hazard said. ‘You could teach me alot. Are you going to 
the same, I could teach youa few, and there's one 
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gave them birth. She could only listen to them talk. “I'd like to put on the gloves with you 
stay around here?" “No. We're goin’ on down the coast, lookin’ for land. Just 
thing you could teach me—surf swimmin' ™ 
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and they could see the gleaming bullet-tips 
in the chambers of the cylinder. 

“Why, you whiskery old skunk, you ain’t 
got the grit to shoot sour apples,” was 
Billy’s answer. ‘‘I know your kind—brave 
as lions when it comes to pullin’ miserable 
broken-spirited bindle-stiffs, but as leary as 
a yellow dog when you face a man. Pull 
that trigger! Why, you pusillanimous piece 
of dirt, you’d run with your tail between 
your legs if I said boo!” 

Suiting action to the word, Billy let out 
an explosive ‘‘boo!’’ and Saxon giggled in- 
voluntarily at the startle it caused in the 
constable. 

“T’ll give you a last chance,” the latter 
grated through his teeth. “Turn over that 
light-stick an’ come along peaceable, or [ll 
lay you out.” 

Saxon was frightened for Billy’s sake, and 
yet only half frightened. She had a faith 
that the man dared not fire, and she felt the 
old familiar thrills of admiration for Billy’s 
courage. She could not see his face, but she 
knew in all certitude that it was bleak and 
passionless in the terrifying way she had 
seen it when he fought the three Irishmen. 

“You ain’t the first man I killed,’ the con- 
stable threatened. ‘I’m an old soldier, an’ 
I ain’t squeamish over blood—” 

“And you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” Saxon broke in, “trying to shame and 
disgrace peaceable people who’ve done no 
wrong.” 

“You’ve done wrong sleepin’ here,”’ was 
his vindication. “This ain’t your property. 


? 


It’s agin the law. An’ folks that go agin | 


the law go to jail, as the two of you'll go. 
I’ve sent many a tramp up for thirty days 
for sleepin’ in this very shack. Why, it’s a 
regular trap for em. I got a good glimpse 
of your faces an’ could see you was tough 
characters.” He turned on Billy. “I’ve 
fooled enough with you. Are you goin’ to 
give in an’ come peaceable?” 

“I’m goin’ to tell you a couple of things, 
old hoss,”’ Billy answered. ‘Number one: 
you ain’t goin’ to pull us. Number two: 
we’re goin’ to sleep the night out here.” 

“Gimme that light-stick,” the constable 
demanded peremptorily. 

‘““Gwan, Whiskers. You’re standin’ on 
your foot. Beat it. Pull your freight. As 
for your torch, you'll find it outside in. the 
mud.” 

Billy shifted the light until it illuminated 
the doorway, and then threw the stick as he 
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would pitch a baseball. They were now in 
total darkness, and they could hear the in- 
truder gritting his teeth in rage. 

“Now start your shootin’ an’ see what'll 
happen to you,” Billy advised menacingly. 

Saxon felt for Billy’s hand and squeezed it 
proudly. The constable grumbled some 
threat. 


“What’s that?” Billy demanded sharply. * 


*“Ain’t you gone yet? Now listen to me, 
Whiskers. I’ve put up with all your shan- 
nanigan I’m goin’ to. “Now get out or I'll 
throw you out. An’ if you come monkeyin’ 
around here again you'll sure get yours. 


Now get!” 
So great was the roar of the storm that 


they could hear nothing. Billy rolled a 


‘cigarette. When he lighted it, they saw the 


barn was empty. Billy chuckled. 


“There is no use moving till morning,” ° 


Saxon said. ‘Then, just as soon as it’s 
light, we’ll catch a car into San José, rent a 
room, and get a hot breakfast.” 

“But Benson,” Billy demurred. 

“T’ll telephone him from town. It will 
only cost five cents. I saw he had a wire. 
And you couldn’t plow on account of the 
rain. My heel will be all right by the time it 
clears up, and then we can start traveling.” 
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EaArty on Monday morning, three days 
later, Saxon and Billy took an electric car to 
the end of the line and started a second time 
forSan Juan. Puddles were standing in the 
road, but the sun shone from a blue sky, and 
everywhere, on the ground, was a faint hint 
of budding green. At Benson’s, Saxon 
waited while Billy went in to get his six dol- 
lars for the three-days’ plowing. 

“Kicked like a steer because I was quit- 
tin’,” he told her, when he came back. 

An hour afterward, with a good three 
miles to their credit, they edged to the side 
of the road at the sound of an automobile 
behind them. But the machine did not 
pass. Benson was alone in it, and he came 
to a stop alongside. 

“Where are you bound?” he inquired of 
Billy, with a quick, measuring glance at 
Saxon. 

““Monterey—if you’re goin’ that far,” 
Billy answered, with a chuckle. 

“T can give you a lift as far as Watson- 
ville. It would take you several days on 
shank’s mare with those loads. Climb in.”’ 
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He addressed Saxon directly. 
want to ride in front?” 

Saxon glanced to Billy. 

“Go on,” he approved. “It’s fine in 
front. This is my wife, Mr. Benson— 
Mrs. Roberts.” 

‘“‘Oh, ho! so you’re the one that took your 
husband away from me,” Benson accused,* 
good humoredly, as he tucked the robe 
around her. 

Saxon shouldered the responsibility and 
became absorbed in watching him start the 
car. 

“T’d be a mighty poor farmer if I owned 
no more land than you’d plowed before you 
came to me,” Benson, with a twinkling eye, 
jerked over his shoulder to Billy. 

“T’d never had my hands on a plow but 
once before,” Billy confessed. “But a fel- 
low has to learn some time.” 

“At two dollars a day?” 

“Tf he can get some alfalfa artist to put 
up for it,” Billy met him complacently. 

Benson laughed heartily. 

“You're a quick learner,” he compli- 
mented. ‘I could see that you and plows 
weren’t on speaking acquaintance. But 
you took hold right. There isn’t one man in 
ten I could hire-off the county road that 
could do as well as you were doing on the 
third day. But your big asset is that you 
know horses. It was half a joke when I 
told you to take the lines that morning. 
You’re a trained horseman, and a born 
horseman as well.” 

‘“He’s very gentle with horses,” Saxon 
said. 

“But there’s more than that to it,” Ben- 
son took her up. ‘Your husband’s got the 
way with him. It’s hard to explain. But: 
that’s what it is—the way. It’s an instinct, 
almost. Kindness is necessary. But grip 
is more so. Your husband grips his horses. 
Kindness couldn’t have done it.”’ 

; Benson paused, and added, with a short 
augh: ; 

‘Horseflesh is a hobby of mine. Don’t 
_ think otherwise because I am running a 

stink engine. I’d rather be streaking along 
here behind a pair of fast steppers. But I’d 
lose time on them, and, worse than that, I’d 
be too anxious about them all the time. As 
for this thing, why, it has no nerves, no deli- 
cate joints or tendons; it’s a case of let 
her rip.” 

The miles flew past, and Saxon was soon 
deep in talk with her host. In response to 
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his direct querying, she told him her and 
Billy’s plans, sketching the Oakland life 
vaguely, and dwelling at length on their 
future intentions. 

Almost as in a dream, when they passed 
the nurseries at Morgan Hill, she learned 
they had come twenty miles, and realized 
that it was a longer stretch than they had 
planned to walk that day. And still the 
machine hummed on, eating up the distance 
as ever it flashed into view. 

“T wondered what so good a man as your 
husband was doing on the road,” Benson 
told her. 

“Ves,” she smiled. ‘‘He said you said he 
must be a good man gone wrong.” 

“But you see, I didn’t know about you. 
Now I understand. And before I forget it, I 
want to tell you one thing.” He turned to 
Billy. ‘I am just telling your wife that 
there’s an all-the-year job waiting for you 
onmyranch. And there’s a tight little cot- 
tage of three rooms the two of you can 
housekeep in. Don’t forget.” 

Among other things, Saxon discovered 
that Benson had gone through the College of 
Agriculture at the University of California 
—a branch of learning she had not known 
existed. He gave her small hope in her 
search for government land. 

“The only government land left,” he in- 
formed her, “‘is what is not good enough to 
take up for one reason or another. [If it’s 
good land down there where you're going, 
then the market is inaccessible. I know no 
railroads tap in there.” 

“Wait till we strike Pajaro Valley,” he 
said, when they had passed Gilroy and were 
booming on toward Sargent’s. “Tl show 
you what can be done with the soil—and not 
by cow-college graduates but by uneducated 
foreigners that the high and mighty Ameri- 
can has always sneered at. I'll show you. 
It’s one of the most wonderful demonstra- 
tions in the state.” 

At Sargent’s, he left them in the machine 
a few minutes while he transacted business. 

“Whew! It beats hikin’,”’ Billy said. 
“Just the same, when we get settled an’ well- 
off, I guess I’ll stick by horses. They’ll 
always be good enough for me.” 

“A machine’s only good to get somewhere 
in a hurry,” Saxon agreed. ‘Of course, if 
we got very, very rich—” 

“Say, Saxon,” Billy broke in, suddenly 
struck with an idea. “I’ve learned one 
thing: I ain’t afraid any more of not gettin’ 
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work in the country. I was at first, but I 
didn’t tell you. Just the same, I was dead 
leary when we pulled out on the San Leandro 
pike. An’ here, already, is two places open 
—Mrs. Mortimer’s an’ Benson’s—an’ steady 
jobs, too. Yep, a man can get work in the 
country.” 

“Tt’s the wrong time of the year to see 
Pajaro Valley,” Benson said, when he again 
sat beside Saxon, and Sargent’s was a thing 
of the past. “Just the same, it’s worth 
seeing any time. Think of it—twelve thou- 
sand acres of apples! Do you know what 
they call Pajaro Valley now? New Dal- 
matia. We’re being squeezed out. We 
Yankees thought we were smart. Well, 
the Dalmatians came along and showed they 
were smarter. They were miserable immi- 
grants—poorer than Job’s turkey. First, 
they worked by day labor in the fruit har- 
vest. Next, they began, in a small way, 
buying the apples on the trees. The more 
money they made the bigger became their 
deals. Pretty soon they were renting the 
orchards on long leases. And now they are 
beginning to buy the land. It won’t be 
long before they own the whole valley, and 
the last American will be gone. 

“Oh, our smart Yankees! Why, those 
first ragged Slavs in their first little deals 
with us only made something like two and 
three thousand per cent. profit. And now 
they’re satisfied to make a hundred per cent. 
It’s a calamity if their profits sink to twenty- 
five or fifty per cent. Lots of them, like 
Luke Scurich, are in it on a large scale. 
Several of them are worth a quarter of a mil- 
lion already. They know trees in much the 
same way your husband knows horses. 
They can tell if a tree’s feeling as well to- 
day as it felt yesterday. And if it isn’t, 
they know why and proceed to remedy 
matters for it. They can look at a tree in 
bloom and tell how many boxes of apples 
it will pack, and not only that—they’ll 
know what the quality and grades of those 
apples are going to be. They’re coinings 
money hand over fist.” 

“What do they do with all the money?” 
Saxon queried. 

“Buy the Americans of Pajaro Valley 
out, of course, as they are already doing.” 

“And then?” she questioned. 

“Then they’ll start buying the Americans 
out of some other valley. And the Ameri- 
cans will spend the money and by the second 
generation start rotting in the cities, as you 
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and your husband would have rotted if you 
hadn’t got out.” 

Saxon could not repress a shudder. As 
Mary had rotted, she thought; as Bert and 
all the rest had rotted; as Tom and all the 
rest were rotting. 

“Oh, it’s a great country,” Benson was 
continuing. “But we’re not a great people. 
Kipling is right. We’re crowded out and 
sitting on the stoop. And the worst of it is 
there’s no reason we shouldn’t know better. 
We’re teaching it in all our agricultural col- 
leges, experiment stations, and demonstra- 
tion trains. But the people won’t take hold, 
and the immigrant, who has learned in a 
hard school, beats them out. Why, after I 
graduated, and before my father died—he 
was of the old school and laughed at what he 
called my theories—I traveled for a couple 
of years. I wanted to see how the old 
countries farmed. Oh, I saw. 

“We'll soon enter the valley. You bet I 
saw. First thing, in Japan, the terraced 
hillsides. Take a hill so steep you couldn’t 
drive a horse up it. No bother to them. 
They terraced it—a stone wall, and good 
masonry, six feet high; a level terrace, six 
feet wide; up and up, walls and terraces, the 
same thing all the way, straight into the air, 
walls upon walls, terraces upon terraces, 
until I’ve seen ten-foot walls built to make 
three-foot terraces, and twenty-foot walls 
for four or five feet of soil they could grow 
things on. And that soil packed up the 
mountainsides in baskets on their backs! 

“Same thing everywhere I went, in 
Greece, in Ireland, in Dalmatia—I went 
there, too. They went around and gathered 
every bit of soil they could find, gleaned it, 


- and even stole it by the shovelful or handful, 


and carried it up the mountains on their 
backs and built farms—duzlt them, made 
them, on the naked rock. Why, in France, 
I’ve seen hill peasants mining their stream- 
beds for soil, as our fathers mined the 
streams of California for gold. Only our 
gold’s gone, and the peasants’ soil remains, 
turning over and over, doing something, 
growing something, all the time. Now I 
guess I’ll hush.” 

“My God!” Billy muttered, in awe- 
stricken tones. ‘Our folks never done 
that. No wonder they lost out.” 

- “There’s the valley now,” Benson said. 

It was not a large valley that Saxon saw. 
But everywhere, across the flat lands and up 
the low, rolling hills, the industry of the 
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Delighted with the result, she leaned over the railing, gradually increasing 
her voice to its full strength as she sang 
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Dalmatians was evident. As she looked 
she listened to Benson. 

“Do you know what the old settlers did 
with this beautiful soil? Planted the flats 
in grain and pastured cattle on the hills. 
And now twelve thousand acres of it are 
in apples. Take Matteo Lettunich—he’s 
one of the originals. Entered through 
Castle Garden and became a dishwasher. 
When he laid eyes on this valley he knew it 
was his Klondike. To-day he leases seven 
hundred acres and owns a hundred and 
thirty of his own—the finest orchard in the 
valley, and he packs from forty to fifty 
thousand boxes of export apples from it 
every year. And he won’t let a.soul but a 
Dalmatian pick a single apple of all those 
apples. One day, in a banter, I asked him 
what he’d sell his hundred and thirty acres 
for. He answered seriously. He told me 
what it had netted him, year by year, and 
struck an average. He told me to calculate 
the principal from that at six per cent. I 
did. It came to over three thousand dol- 
lars an acre.” 

“What are all the Chinks doin’ in the val- 
ley?”’ Billy asked. . ‘Growin’ apples, too?” 

Benson shook his head. 

“But that’s another point where we 
Americans lose out. There isn’t anything 
wasted in this valley, not a core or a paring; 
and it isn’t the Americans who do the sav- 
ing. There are fifty-seven apple-evaporat- 
ing furnaces, to say nothing of the apple 
canneries and cider and vinegar factories. 
And Mr. John Chinaman owns them. They 
ship fifteen thousand barrels of cider and 
vinegar each year.” 

“Tt was our folks that made this country,” 
Billy reflected. ‘‘ Fought for it, opened it 
up, did everything—” 

“But develop it,’’ Benson caught him up. 
“We did our best to destroy it, as we de- 
stroyed the soil of New England.” He 
waved his hand, indicating some place be- 
yond the hills. “Salinas lies over that way. 
If you went through there you’d think you 
were in Japan. And more than one fat lit- 
tle fruit valley in California has been taken 
over by the Japanese. Their method is 
somewhat different from the Dalmatians’. 
First they drift into fruit picking at day’s 
wages. They give better satisfaction than 
the American fruit-pickers, too, and the 
Yankee grower is glad to get them. Next, 
as they get stronger, they form in Japanese 
unions and proceed to run the American 
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labor out. Still the fruit-growers are satis- 
fied. The next step is when the Japs won’t 
pick. The American labor is gone. The 
fruit-grower is helpless. The crop perishes. 
Then in step the Jap labor bosses. They’re 
the masters already. They contract for the 
crop. The fruit-growers are at their mercy, 
you see. Pretty soon the Japs are running 
the valley. The fruit-growers have become 
absentee landlords and are busy learning 
higher standards of living in the cities or 
making trips to Europe. Remains only one 
more step. The Japs buy them out.” 

“But if this goes on, what is left for us?” 
asked Saxon. 

“What is happening. Those of us who 
haven’t anything, rot in the cities. Those 
of us who have land, sell it and go to the 
cities. Some become larger capitalists; 
some go into the professions; the rest spend 
the money and start rotting when it’s gone, 
and if it lasts their lifetime their children do 
the rotting for them.” 

Their long ride was soon over, and at part- 
ing Benson reminded Billy of the steady job 
that awaited him any time he gave the word. 

“T guess we'll take a peep at that govern- 
ment land first,” Billy answered. 

Billy and Saxon, their packs upon their 
backs, trudged along a hundred yards. He 
was the first to break silence. 

‘An’ I tell you another thing, Saxon. 
We'll never be goin’ around smellin’ out an’ 
swipin’ bits of soil an’ carryin’ it up a hill in 
a basket. The United States is big yet. I 
don’t care what Benson or any of ’em says; 
the United States ain’t played out. There’s 
millions of acres untouched an’ waitin’, an’ 
it’s up to us to find ’em.” 

“And I'll tell you one thing,” Saxon said. 
“We're getting an education. Tom was 
raised on a ranch, yet he doesn’t know right 
now as much about farming conditions as 
we do. And I'll tell you another thing: the 
more I think of it, the more it seems we are 
going to be disappointed about that govern- 
ment land.” 

“Ain’t no use believin’ what everybody 
tells you,” he protested. 

“Oh, it isn’t that. It’s what I think. I 
leave it to you. If this land around here is 
worth three thousand an acre, why is it that 
government land, if it’s any good, is waiting 
there, only a short way off, to be taken for 
the asking?” 

Billy pondered this for a quarter of a mile, 
but could come to no conclusion. 
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Tuey had taken the direct county road 
across the hills from Monterey, instead of 
the Seventeen Mile Drive around by the 
coast, so that Carmel Bay came upon them 
without any foreglimmerings of its beauty. 
Dropping down through the pungent pines, 
they passed woods-embowered cottages, 
quaint and rustic, of artists and writers, and 
went on across wind-blown rolling sandhills 
held to place by sturdy lupins, and nodding 
with pale California poppies. Saxon 
screamed in sudden wonder of delight, then 
caught her breath and gazed at the amazing 
peacock-blue of a breaker, shot through 
with golden sunlight, overfalling in a mile- 
long sweep and thundering into white ruin 
of foam on a crescent beach of sand scarcely 
less white. 

How long they stood and watched the 
stately procession of breakers, rising from 
out the deep and wind-capped sea to froth 
and thunder at their feet, Saxon did not 
know. She was recalled to herself when 
Billy, laughing, tried to. remove the tele- 
scope basket from her shoulders. 

“You kind of look as though you was 
goin’ to stop a while,” he said. “So we 
might as well get comfortable.” 

‘‘T never dreamed it, I never dreamed it,”’ 
she repeated, with passionately clasped 
hands. 

At last she was able to take her eyes from 
the surf and gaze at the sea-horizon of deep- 
est peacock-blue and piled with cloud 
masses, at the curve of the beach south to 
the jagged point of rocks, and at the rugged 
blue mountains seen across soft, low hills, 
landward, up Carmel Valley. 

“Might as well sit down an’ take it easy,” 
Billy indulged her. “This is too good to 
want to run away from all at once.” 

Saxon assented, but began immediately 
to unlace her shoes. 

“You ain’t a-goin’ to?” Billy asked in sur- 
prised delight, then began unlacing his own. 
_ But before they were ready to run bare- 
looted on the perilous fringe of cream-wet 
sand where land and ocean met, a new and 
wonderful thing attracted their attention. 
Down from the dark pines and across the 
sand-hills ran a man, naked save for narrow 
trunks. He was smooth and rosy-skinned, 
cherubic-faced, with a thatch of curly yellow 
hair, but his body was hugely thewed as a 
Hercules. 
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“Gee!—miust be Sandow,’ 
tered low to Saxon. 

But she was thinking of the engraving in 
her mother’s scrap-book, and of the vikings 
on the wet sands of England. 

The runner passed them a dozen feet 
away, crossed the wet sand, never pausing 
till the froth-wash was to his knees, while 
above him upreared a wall of overtopping 
water. Huge and powerful as his body had 
seemed, it was now white and fragile in the 
face of that imminent, great-handed buffet 
of the sea. Saxon gasped with anxiety, 
and she stole a look at Billy to note that he 
was tense with watching. 

But the stranger sprang to meet the blow, 
and just when it seemed he must be crushed, 
he dived into the face of the breaker and dis- 
appeared. The mighty mass of water fell 
in thunder on the beach, but beyond ap- 
peared a yellow head, one arm outstretching, 
and a portion of a shoulder. Only a few 
strokes was he able to make ere he was com- 
pelled to dive through another breaker. 
This was the battle—to win seaward against 
the sweep of the shoreward-hastening sea. 
Each time he dived and was lost to view 
Saxon caught her breath and clenched her 
hands. Often it seemed he must fail and 
be thrown upon the beach, but at the end of 
half an hour he was beyond the outer edge of 
the sutf and swimming strong, no longer 
diving, but topping the waves. Soon he 
was so far away that only at intervals could 
they find the speck of him. That, too, van- 
ished, and Saxon and Billy looked at each 
other, she with amazement at the swim- 
mer’s valor, Billy with blue eyes flashing. 

“Some swimmer, that boy, some swim- 
mer,” he praised. “Say, I only know tank 
swimmin’, an’ bay swimmin’, but now I’m 
goin’ to learn ocean swimmin’. If I could 
do that I’d be so proud you couldn’t come 
within forty feet of me. Why, Saxon, hon- 
est to God, I’d sooner do what he done than 
own a thousan’ farms! I never seen any- 
thing like that guy in the swimmin’ line. 
An’ I’m not goin’ to leave this beach until 
he comes back. All by his lonely out there 
in a mountain sea, think of it! He’s got his 
nerve all right, all right.” 

Saxon and Billy ran barefooted up and 
down the beach, pursuing each other with 
brandished snakes of seaweed and playing 
like children for an hour. Then they 
sighted the yellow head bearing shoreward. 
Billy was at the edge of the surf to meet him, 


Billy mut- 
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Billy came back and sat beside her, lazying in the sea-cool sunshine, and together they watched the sut 
634 a while. “Oh, I don't know, Billy. Perhaps that it 
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emerging, not white-skinned as he had en- 
tered, but red from the pounding he had re- 
ceived at the hands of the sea. 

““You’re a wonder, and I just got to hand 
it to you,” Billy greeted him, in outspoken 
admiration. 

“Tt was a big surf to-day,” the young man 
replied, with a nod of acknowledgment. 

“Tt don’t happen that you are a fighter I 
never heard of?” Billy queried, striving to 
get some inkling of the identity of the phys- 
ical prodigy. 

The other laughed and shook his head, 
and Billy could not guess that he was an ex- 
captain of a ’varsity eleven, and incidentally 
the father of a family and the author of 
many books. He looked Billy over with an 
eye trained in measuring freshmen aspirants 
for the gridiron. 

““You’re some body of a man,”’ he appre- 
ciated. ‘“You’d strip with the best of 
them. Am I right in guessing that you 
know your way about in the ring?” 

Billy nodded. ‘“‘My name’s Roberts.” 

The swimmer scowled with a futile effort 
at recollection. 

“Bill—Bill Roberts,” Billy supple- 
mented. 

“Oh, ho! ... Not Big Bill Roberts? 
Why, I saw you fight, before the earth- 
quake, in the Mechanics’ Pavilion. You’re 
a two-handed fighter—I remember that— 
with an awful wallop, but slow. You were 
slow that night, but you got your man.” 
He put out a wet hand. “My name’s 
Hazard—Jim Hazard.” 

“An if you’re the football coach that was, 
a couple of years ago, I’ve read about you 
in the papers. Am I right?” 

They shook hands heartily, and Saxon 
was introduced. She felt very small beside 
the two young giants, and very proud, 
withal, that she belonged to the race that 
gave them birth. She could only listen to 
them talk. 

“T’d like to put on the gloves with you 
every day for half an hour,” Hazard said. 
“You could teach mea lot. Are you going 
to stay around here?” 

“No. We’re goin’ on down the coast, 
lookin’ for land. Just the same, I could 
teach you a few, and there’s one thing you 
could teach me—surf swimmin’.”’ 

“T’ll swap lessons with you any time,” 
Hazard offered. He turned to Saxon. 
“Why don’t you:stop in Carmel for a while? 
It isn’t so bad.” 














“Tt’s beautiful,” she acknowledged, with 
a grateful smile, “but—’’ She turned and 
pointed to their packs on the edge of the 
lupins. ‘‘We’re on the tramp, and looking 
for government land.” 

“Tf you’re looking down past the Sur for 
it, it will keep,” he laughed. ‘Well, I’ve 
got to run along and get some clothes on. 
If you come back, look me up. Anybody 
will tell you where I live. So long.” 

And as_he had first arrived, he departed, 
crossing the sand-hills on the run. 

Billy followed him with admiring eyes. 

“Some boy, some boy,” he murmured. 
“Why, Saxon, he’s famous! An’ he ain’t a 
bit stuck on himself. Just man to man. 
Say!—I’m beginnin’ to have faith in the old 
stock again.” 

They turned their backs on the beach, 
and in the tiny main street bought meat, 
vegetables, and half a dozen eggs. Billy 
had to drag Saxon away from the win- 
dow of a fascinating shop where were 
iridescent pearls of abalone, set and 
unset. 

“‘ Abalones grow here, all along the coast,” 
Billy assured her; ‘an’ I'll get you all you 
want. Low tide’s the time.” 

They turned south. Everywhere from 
among the pines peeped the quaint, pretty 
houses of the artist folk, and they were 
not prepared, where the road dipped to 
Carmel River, for the building that met 
their eyes. 

“T know what it is,” Saxon almost whis- 
pered. “It’s an old Spanish Mission. It’s 
the Carmel Mission, of course.” 

Hidden from the sea by low hillocks, for- 
saken by human being and human habita- 
tion, the church of sun-baked clay and 
straw stood hushed and breathless in the 
midst of the adobe ruins which once had 
housed its worshiping thousands. The 
spirit of the place descended upon Saxon and 
Billy, and they walked softly, speaking in 
whispers, almost afraid to go in through the 
open portal. There was neither priest nor 
worshiper, yet they found all the evidences 
of use by a congregation, which Billy judged 
must be small from the number of the 
benches. Later they climbed the earth- 
quake-cracked belfry, noting the hand-hewn 
timbers; and in the gallery, discovering the 
pure quality of their voices, Saxon, trem- 
bling at her own temerity, softly sang the 
opening bars of “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 
Delighted with the result, she-leaned over 
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the railing, gradually increasing her voice to 
its full strength as she sang: 
Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is nigh. 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide; 
Oh, receive my soul at last. 

Billy leaned against the ancient wall and 
loved her with his eyes, and when she had 
finished he murmured, almost in a whisper: 

“That was beautiful—just beautiful. 
An’ you ought to’a’seen your face when you 
sang. It was as beautiful as your voice. 
Ain’t it funny? I never think of religion 
except when I think of you.” 

They camped in the willow bottom, 
cooked dinner, and spent the afternoon on 
the point of low rocks north of the mouth of 
the river. They had not intended to spend 
the afternoon, but found themselves too fas- 
cinated to turn away from the breakers 
bursting upon the rocks and from the many 
kinds of colorful sea life—starfish, crabs, 
mussels, sea-anemones, and, once, in a rock- 
pool, a small devil-fish that chilled their 
blood when it cast the hooded net of its body 
around the small crabs they tossed to it. 
As the tide grew lower, they gathered a mess 
of mussels—huge fellows, five and six inches 
long and bearded like patriarchs. Then, 
while Billy wandered in a vain search for 
abalones, Saxon lay and dabbled in the 
crystal-clear water of a rock pool, dipping up 
handfuls of glistening jewels—ground bits of 
shell and pebbles of flashing rose and blue 
and green and violet. Billy came back and 
sat beside her, lazying in the sea-cool sun- 
shine, and together they watched the sun 
sink into the horizon where the ocean was 
deepest peacock-blue. 

“What was you thinkin’ of?” he asked, 
after a while. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Billy. Perhaps that 
it was better, one day like this, than ten 
thousand years in Oakland.” 


XXXVI 


Saxon and Billy were gone weeks on the 
trip south, but in the end they came back to 
Carmel. They had stopped with Hafler, 
the poet, in the marble house which he had 
built with his own hands. This queer 
dwelling was all in one room, built almost 
entirely of white marble. Hafler cooked, as 
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over acamp-fire, in the huge marble fireplace, 
which he used in all ways as a kitchen. 
The poet was on the verge of departing for 
San Francisco and New York, but remained 
a day over with them to explain the country 
and run over the government land with 
Billy. Hafler left the next day to catch the 
train at Monterey. He gave them the free- 
dom of the marble house, and told them to 
stay the whole winter if they wanted. 

They spent days in going over the govern- 
ment land, and in the end reluctantly de- 
cided against taking it up. The redwood 
canyons and great cliffs of the Santa Lucia 
Mountains fascinated Saxon; but she re- 
membered what Hafler had told her of the 
summer fogs which hid the sun sometimes 
for a week or two at a time, and which lin- 
gered for months. Then, too, there was no 
access to market. It was many miles to 
where the nearest wagon-road began at 
Post’s, and from there on, past Point Sur to 
Carmel, it was a weary and perilous way. 
Billy, with his teamster judgment, admitted 
that for heavy hauling it was anything but a 
picnic. 

Billy visioned the grassy slopes pastured 
with his horses and cattle, and found it hard 
to turn his back; but he listened with a will- 
ing ear to Saxon’s arguments in favor of a 
farm-home like the one they had seen in the 
moving pictures in Oakland. 

“But it must have redwoods on it,” Saxon 
hastened to stipulate. “I’ve fallen in love 
-with them. And there must be good wagon- 
roads, and a railroad not more than a 
thousand miles away.” 

Heavy winter rains held them prisoners 
for two weeks in the marble house. Saxon 
browsed among Hafler’s books, though most 
of them were depressingly beyond her, while 
Billy hunted with Hafler’s guns. But he 
was a poor shot and a worse hunter. His 
only success was with rabbits, which he 
managed to kill on occasions when they 
stood still. Despite the way he grumbled at 
himself, Saxon could see the keen joy he was 
taking. This belated arousal of the hunting 
instinct seemed to make almost another 
man of him. He was out early and late, 
compassing prodigious climbs and tramps 
once reaching as far as the gold mines Tom 
had spoken of, and being away two days. 

“Talk about pluggin’ away at a job in the 
city, an’ goin’ to movin’ pictures and Sun- 
day picnics for amusement!”’ he would 
burst out. “I can’t see what was eatin’ me 





that I ever put up with such truck. Here’s 
where I oughta ben all the time.” 

After they left Post’s on the way back to 
Carmel, the condition of the road proved the 
wisdom of their rejection of the government 
land. They passed a rancher’s wagon over- 
turned, a second wagon with a broken axle, 
‘and the stage a hundred yards down the 
mountainside where it had fallen, pas- 
‘sengers, horses, road, and all. 

“T guess they just about quit tryin’ to use 
this road in the winter,” Billy said. 

Settling down at Carmel was an easy 
matter. A poet named Mark Hall had 
offered them the free use of a ‘“‘shack,”’ and 
it turned out to be a three-roomed house 
- comfortably furnished for housekeeping. 
Hall put Billy immediately to work on his 
potato-patch—a matter of three acres which 
the poet farmed erratically to the huge de- 
light of his crowd. He planted at all sea- 
sons, and it was accepted by the community 
that what did not rot in the ground was 
evenly divided between the gophers and 
trespassing cows. <A plow was borrowed, a 
team of horses hired, and Billy took hold. 
Also he built a fence around the patch, and 
after that was set to staining the shingled 
roof of the bungalow. 


From a financial standpoint, Saxon and 
Billy were putting aside much money. 
They paid no rent; their simple living was 
cheap, and Billy had all the work he cared to 


accept. The various members of the crowd 
seenied in a conspiracy to keep him busy. 
It was all odd jobs, but he preferred it so, 
for it enabled him to suit his time to Jim 
Hazard’s. Each day they boxed and took a 
long swim through the surf. When Hazard 
finished his morning’s writing, he would 
whoop through the pines to Billy, who 
dropped whatever work he was doing. 
After the swim, they would take a fresh 
shower at Hazard’s house, rub each other 
down in training-camp style, and be ready 
for the noon meal. In the afternoon, Haz- 
ard returned to his desk, and Billy to his 
outdoor work, although, still later, they 
often met for a few miles’ run over the hills. 
Training was a matter of habit to both men. 
Hazard, when he had finished with seven 
years of football, knowing the dire death 
that awaits the big-muscled athlete who 
ceases training abruptly, had been com- 
pelled to keep it up. Not only was it a ne- 
cessity, but he had grown to like it. Billy 


also liked it, for he took great delight in the 
silk of his body. 

Often, in the early morning, gun in hand, 
he was off with Mark Hall, who taught him 
to shoot and hunt. This part of the coun- 
try was too settled for large game, but Billy 
kept Saxon supplied with squirrels and quail, 
cottontails and jackrabbits, snipe and wild 
ducks. As he became expert with shotgun 
and rifle, he began to regret the deer and 
the mountain lion he had missed down 
below the Sur; and to the requirements of 
the farm he and Saxon sought, he added 
plenty of game. 

“There must be hills and valleys, and 
rich land, and streams of clear water, good 
wagon-roads and a railroad not too far away, 
plenty of sunshine, and cold enough at 
night to need blankets, and not only pines 
but plenty of other kinds of trees, with open 
spaces to pasture Billy’s horses and cattle, 
and deer and rabbits for him to shoot, and 
lots and lots of redwood trees, and and 
—well, and no fog,” Saxon concluded 
the description of the farm she and Billy 
sought. Mark Hall laughed delightedly. 

“And nightingales roosting in all the 
trees,” he cried, ‘‘flowers that neither fail 
nor fade, bees without stings, honeydew 
every morning, showers of manna between- 
whiles, fountains of youth, and quarries of 
philosopher’s stones—why, I know the very 
place. Let me show you ” 

She waited while he pored over road-maps 
of the state. Failing in them, he got out a 
big atlas, and though all the countries of the 
world were in it, he could not find what he 
was after. 

“Never mind,” he said. “Come over 
to-night and I’ll be able to skow you.” 

That evening he led her out on the ver- 
anda to the telescope, and s°e found herself 
looking through it at the full moon. 

“Somewhere up there in some valley 
you’ll find that farm,” he teased. 

Mrs. Hall looked inquiringly at them as 
they returned inside. 

“T’ve been showing her a valley in the 
moon where she expects to go farming,”’ he 
laughed. 

“We started out prepared to go any dis- 
tance,” Saxon said. “And if it’s to the 
moon, I expect we can make it.” 

“But, my dear child, you can’t ex- 
pect to find such a paradise on the earth,” 
Hall continued. “For instance, you can’t 
have redwoods without fog. They go 
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together. The redwoods only grow in the 
fog belt.” 

Saxon debated a while. 

“Well, we could put up with a little fog,” 
she conceded, ‘‘—almost anything to have 
redwoods.” 

A little later in the evening, the subject 
of farming having remained uppermost, 
Hall swept off into a diatribe against the 
‘‘gambler’s paradise,”’ which was his epithet 
for the United States. 

‘When you think of the glorious chance,” 
he said “—a new country, bounded by the 
oceans, situated just right in latitude, with 
the richest land and vastest natural re- 
sources of any country in the world, settled 

_by immigrants who had thrown off all the 
leading-strings of the Old World and were 
in the humor for democracy. There was 
only one thing to stop them from perfecting 
the democracy they started, and that thing 
was greediness. 

“They started gobbling everything in 
sight like a lot of swine, and while they 
gobbled, democracy went to smash. Gob- 
bling became gambling. It was a nation of 
tin-horns. Whenever a man lost his stake, 
all he had to do was to chase the frontier 
west a few miles and get another stake. 
They moved over the face of the land like so 
many locusts. They destroyed everything 
—the Indians, thé soil, the forests, just as 
they destroyed the buffalo and the pas- 
senger-pigeon. Their morality in business 
and politics was gambler morality. Their 
laws were gambling laws—how to play 
the game. Everybody played. Therefore, 
hurrah for the game! Nobody objected, 
because nobody was unable to play. 

“So they gobbled and gambled from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, until they’d swined 
a whole continent. When they’d finished 
with the lands and forests and mines, they 
turned back, gambling for any little stakes 
they’d overlooked, gambling for franchises 
and monopolies, using politics to protect 
their crooked deals and brace games. And 
democracy went clean to smash! 

‘And then was the funniest time of all. 
The losers couldn’t get any more stakes, 
while the winners went on gambling among 
themselves. The losers could only stand 
around with their hands in their pockets and 
look on. When they got hungry, they went, 
hat in hand, and begged the successful gam- 
blers for a job. The losers went to work for 

the winners, and they’ve been working for 
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them ever since, and democracy sidetracked 
up Salt Creek. You, Billy Roberts, have 
never had a hand in the game in your life. 
That’s because your people were among the 
also-rans.” 

“How about yourself?” Billy asked. “I 
ain’t seen you holdin’ any hands.” 

“T don’t have to. Idon’tcount. Iama 
parasite.” 

“What’s that?” 

“A flea, a wood-tick, anything that gets 
something for nothing. I batten on the 
mangy hides of the workingmen. I don’t 
have to gamble. I don’t have to work. 
My father left me enough of his winnings. 
Oh, don’t preen yourself, my boy. Your 
folks were just as bad as mine. But yours 
lost, and mine won, and so you plow in my 
potato-patch.” 

“T don’t see it,” Billy contended stoutly. 
“A man with gumption can win out to- 
day—” 

“On government land?” Hall asked 
quickly. 

Billy swallowed and acknowledged the 
stab. “Just the same he can win out,” he 
reiterated. 

“Surely—he can win a job from some 
other fellow? A young husky with a good 
head like yours can win jobs anywhere. 
But think of the handicaps on the fellows 
who lose. How many tramps have you met 
along the road who could get a job driving 
four horses for the Carmel livery stable? 
And some of them were as husky as you 
when they were young. And on top of it 
all you’ve got no shout coming. It’s a 
mighty big come-down from gambling for a 
continent to gambling for a job.” 

“Just the same—” Billy recommenced. 

“Oh, you’vé got it in your blood,” Hall 
cut him off cavalierly. “And why not? 
Everybody in this country has been gam- 
bling for generations. It was in the air 
when you were born. You’ve breathed it 
all your life. You, ,who’ve never had a 
white chip in the game, still go on shout- 
ing for it and capping for it.” 

“But what are all of us losers to do?” 
Saxon inquired. 

“Call in the police and stop the game,” 
Hall recommended. “It’s crooked.” 

Saxon frowned. 

“Do what your forefathers didn’t do,” 
he amplified. ‘‘Go ahead and _ perfect 
democracy.” 

She remembered a remark of Mercedes. 








“A friend of mine says that democracy is 
an enchantment.” 

“Tt is—in a gambling-joint. ‘ There are a 
million boys in our public schools right 
now swallowing the gump of ‘canal-boy to 
President,’ and millions of worthy citi- 
zens who sleep. sound every night in the 
belief that they have a say in running the 
country.” 

“Vou talk like my brother Tom,” Saxon 
said, failing to comprehend. “If we all get 
into politics and work hard for something 
better, maybe we'll get it after a thousand 
years or so. But I want it now. I can’t 
wait; I want it now.” 

“But that is just what I’ve been telling 
you, my dear girl. That’s what’s the trou- 
ble with all the losers. They can’t wait. 
They want it now—a stack of chips and a 
fling at the game. Well, they won’t get it 
now. That’s what’s the matter with you, 
chasing a valley in the moon. That’s what’s 
the matter with Billy, aching right now for a 
chance to win ten cents from me at pedro 
and cussing wind-chewing under his 
breath.” 

““Gee!—you’d make a good soap-boxer,”’ 
commented Billy. 

“And I'd be a soap-boxer if I didn’t have 
the spending of my father’s ill-gotten gains. 
It’s none of my affair. Let them rot. 
They’d be just as bad if they were on top. 
It’s all a mess—blind bats, hungry swine, 
and filthy buzzards—” 

Here Mrs. Hall interfered. 

“Now, Mark, you stop that, or you'll be 
getting the blues.” 

He tossed his mop of hair and laughed 
with an effort. 

‘No, I won’t,” he denied. “I’m going 
to get ten cents from Billy at a game of 
pedro. He won’t have a look in.” 


Saxon and Billy flourished in the genial, 
human atmosphere of Carmel. They ap- 
preciated in their own estimation. Saxon 
felt that she was something more than a 
laundry girl and the wife of a union team- 
ster. She was no longer pent in the narrow, 
working-class environment of a Pine Street 
neighborhood. Life had grown opulent. 
They fared better physically, materially, 
and spiritually; and all this was reflected in 
their features, in the carriage of their bodies. 
She knew Billy had never been handsomer 
or in more splendid bodily condition. And 
She demurely confessed to him that Mrs. 
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Hall and several other of the matrons had 
enthusiastically admired her form one day 
when in for a cold dip in the Carmel River. 
They called her Venus, and made her 
assume different poses. 

The men in the crowd were open in their 
admiration of Saxon, in an aboveboard 
manner. But she made no mistake. She 
did not lose her head. There was no chance 
of that, for her love for Billy beat more 
strongly than ever. Nor was she guilty of 
overappraisal. She knew him for what he 
was, and loved him with open eyes. He 
had no book-learning, no art, like the other 
men. His grammar was bad; she knew 
that, just as she knew that he would never 
mend it. Yet she would not have exchanged 
him for any of the others, not even for Mark 
Hall with the princely heart, whom she 
loved much in the same way that she loved 
his wife. 

For that matter, she found in Billy a cer- 
tain health and rightness, a certain essen- 
tial integrity, which she prized more 
highly than all book-learning and bank- 
accounts. 

Were Saxon driven to speech to attempt 
to express what he meant to her, she 
would have done it with the simple word 
“man.” Always he was that to her. Always 
in glowing splendor, that was his connota- 
tion—MAN. Sometimes, by herself,, she 
would all but weep with joy at recollection 
of his way of informing some truculent male 
-that he was standing on his foot. ‘‘Get off 
your foot. You’re standin’ on it.” It was 
Billy! It was magnificently Billy! And it 
was this Billy who loved her. She knew it. 
She knew it by the pulse that only a woman 
knows how to gage. He loved her less 
wildly, it was true; but more fondly, more 
maturely. It was the love that lasted—if 
only they did not go back to the city where 
the beautiful things of the spirit perished 
and the beast bared its fangs. 


They planned to leave Carmel with the 


first days of summer. Much to Saxon’s 
gratification, the crowd was loth to see them 
depart. The owner of the Carmel stable 
offered to put Billy in charge at ninety dol- 
lars a month. Also, he received a. similar 
offer from the stable in Pacific Grove. 

“Whither away?” an acquaintance hailed 
them on the station platform at Monterey. 

“To a valley in the moon,” Saxon an- 
swered gaily. 


The next instalment of The Valley of the Moon will appear in the November issue. 
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It is a favorite saying of the 
new ambassador's friends that 
he is a “democratic aristocrat™ 
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\ \ J GERARD, of New 
\ '»., York, pressed by his 
eS ~. — friends for the mis- 
os «<= sion to Austria and 
i .S slated by common 
rumor as minister to 
Spain, is suddenly 
named by President 
Wilson as ambassa- 
dor extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary 
to Germany. 
In diplomatic and 
commercial significance 
| the German embassy is 
| perhaps twice as im- 
portant as the mission 
| to Austria and at least 
| four times as impor- 
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tant as the ministry 
to Spain. 

And yet this daz- 
zling post of diplo- 
macy falls almost 
without the asking 
into the lap of: the 
brilliant and uni- 
versaily popular 
young jurist of 
New York. 
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Mrs. Gerard is the daughter 
of the famous copper- 


king, Marcus Daly 
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Aristocrat 


By 
John Temple Graves 


All the fortunes of politics and society 
seem to have come easily and naturally 
to the lot of James Gerard. Candidacies 
have swarmed about him, and victories have 
always followed upon candidacies. He has 
had his nominations easier than almost any 
other New Yorker of this generation, and 
he has never really been defeated in a 
candidacy before the people. There is 
scarcely a large public office in the metrop- 
olis or in the Empire State within the decade 
for which Mr. Gerard has not been freely 
and favorably discussed. Offices and off- 
cial honors have flirted as gaily and persist- 
ently with the good name of this gentle 
and gracious Knickerbocker as_ gallants 
for the smiles and favors of a pretty woman. 
He was an easy graduate of Columbia 
University in 1890. Preliminary to that 
event he was very gracefully born in Gen- 
eseo, New York, in 1865. He was a sturdy 
schoolboy at St. Paul’s Academy. One year 
after his graduation at Columbia he had 
his M. A. degree from that university. » He 
had his diploma from the New York Law 
School in 1892 and began at once upon 
his ‘work. With the red blood and_ the 
generous spirit of his race he entered the 
National Guard of New York as second 
lieutenant of the Twelfth Infantry, speedily 
attained his captaincy, and in that rank 
served like a gallant gentleman and a good 
soldier -on the staff of General McCoskry 
Butt during the Spanish-American War, 
out of which he came as major of the First 
Brigade. 

To the bar the returning soldier brought 
his brains, his energies, and his captivating 
personality. He served a vigorous client- 
age with ability and success. He did 
splendid service as counsel against the 
famous Ramapo water-steal. He won his 
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spurs in the fight against the validity of 
the Kingsbridge franchise to the Third 
Avenue Railroad. 

In 1907, against a field of famous competi- 
tors, he was elected justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York for a term of fourteen 
years expiring December 31, 1921. Gerard 
on the bench has been exactly the Gerard 
of the bar, the forum, and the field—fine, 
frank, generous, and fearless of criticism 
when he knew he was right. As a demo- 


crat, his non-partisan justice gave to the 
independent democracy its place upon the 
state ballot which partisan narrowness and 
machine politics would have denied. 


A FAIR AND FEARLESS JUDGE 


Nothing could better illustrate the in- 
tegrity, the fairness, and the courage of 
Justice Gerard than this point-blank de- 
cision against Tammany Hall which had 
presented his name for nomination. If it 
had not been made in the way it was made, 
fusion could not have won, and the rule of 
the “machine” would have been perpetu- 
ated in the metropolis. 

Justice Gerard was, by grace of President 
Taft, special ambassador of the United 
States to the centenary celebration in 
Mexico. 

During his incumbency of the justiceship 
Mr.Gerard was, at different times, the reserve 
candidate of his party for the mayoralty of 
New York, the governor’s chair, and the 
United States senatorship. 

And on June 26th, while walking the 
deck of the Imperator at sea, the wire- 
less flashed to James Gerard the news that 
the President of the United States had more 
than rewarded his ambition by naming 
him to one of four great courts of the 
world as his ambassador and representative. 
Fast upon this official marconigram fol- 
lowed a flood of wireless and enthusiastic 
congratulations from friends all over the 
country, and from a banquet on shipboard 
the new ambassador sent back the assurance 
of his appreciation and acceptance. 

It would be a natural inference that a 
favorite of fortune like James Gerard would 
have been spoiled by his easy and rapid 
successes, and lulled into languorous ease 
by the rapidity with which he won what he 
desired. This has not been the case. The 
new ambassador to Germany is one of the 
most diligent of toilers and one of the 
simplest and kindliest of men. He works 


as long and as hard as any one of his fellows 
in the arduous, high demands of the judi- 
ciary, and he is, in his personal relations, as 
genial and unspoiled a comrade as could be 
found in the metropolis. 

It is the favorite saying of the new afn- 
bassador’s friends that “Jimmy Gerard 
is a democratic aristocrat.’’ He is a popular 
idol and at the same time as genuine a 
thoroughbred as ever came out of the loins 
of the Knickerbockers. Born of one of 
the oldest of New York’s families, of an 
unstained race, and of ample wealth, with 
personal comeliness and charming manner 
and brilliant culture, the future ambassador 
has been always at one and the same time 
a prime favorite in the exclusive circles 
of New York society, in the several clubs 
to which he belongs, and in the homes of 
hundreds of his less fortunate friends. 

James Watson Gerard began his career 
with an achievement which will perhaps 
account for much of its subsequent success. 
In 1901, there came to him, as wife and 
helpmeet, Mary Daly, daughter of the 
famous copper-king, Marcus Daly, and she 
added not only her splendid fortune to 
his own ample inheritance but joined to his 
equipment for social and political success 
the physical and mental gifts, graces, and 
accomplishments which have doubled all 
his successes, and which are sure to enlist 
the admiration and regard of the imperial 
court of William of Germany. A beautiful, 
gracious woman is an indispensable adjunct 
to the success of an American ambassador 
in Europe, and Mary Daly Gerard will 
rise to the level of every requirement of her 
husband’s distinguished and _ responsible 
station. 


MISSION OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


It is doubtful if the United States has 
ever sent to Germany an ambassador more 
representatively American than Mr. Gerard 
—or.more gifted with the crowning grace 
of making friends without surrendering 
principle or dignity. Whatever diplomatic 
emergencies may arise with Germany dur- 
ing the next four years, the American 
end will not suffer for any lack of clear- 
ness, firmness, and perfect courtesy in con- 
sideration. 

It has sometimes seemed to me that the 
mission of American diplomacy has been 
much misunderstood. An acute knowl- 
edge of international law is a desirable but 





Vemocratic 


not an indispensable requisite. The coun- 
selor is at hand; codes are in use which 
put the diplomat in instant touch with 
the wisdom of his government, without 
whose full advice no prudent ambassador 
would act in emergencies. The diplo- 
macy of directness and intelligence and 
courtesy transcends all intrigue and schem- 
ing in this better age. 

And the ideal American ambassador 
should be a high-class American citizen, filled 


There are some 
fine Americans | 
just gone abroad 
to represent this 
country in for. 
eign Capitals, 
There issome- 
thing of Frank- 
lin’s rugged 
personality in 
Walter Page 


with the American spirit, with gracious manner, 
with winning personality, with American 
ideals, with high character, with tact, and 
the saving grace of common sense. 

It is an American man like this 
that makes friends for his country 
abroad, who avoids many interna- 
tional complications, and heals many 
casual asperities, and who, when he 
comes home, leaves in the foreign 
capital where he has served, a 
pleasant impression of himself and 
a wholesome respect for the spirit 
and traditions of the great coun- 
try from which he comes. 
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A high-class American citizen, filled with the 
American spirit, is the ideal American ambassador, 
and Mrs. Gerard will rise to every requirement of 
her husband's distinguished and responsible station 


in London, and the literary grace and loy- 
alty of the South in Thomas Nelson Page, 
just gone to Italy. 
But the metropolis is willing to guarantee that 
none of these will bring back from European coutts 
a better record of service and more gracious mem¢ 
ries than Ambassador James Watson Gerard. 
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“Wolfville” 


The life and character shown by Mr. Lewis in these ‘‘Wolfville’’ tales are of the past—of the 


rugged frontier of years ago. 


and with the main thing necessary to make life worth living—a sense of fun. 
real writer-artist like Mr. Lewis has preserved their type. 


But the people are the real thing—rough, hearts in the right place, 


It is well that a 
In this story some of the leading 


citizens of Wolfville see a bull-fight—and things begin to happen almost immediately. 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


duthor of “Wolfville Days,” “ Wolfville Nights,” ‘Wolfville Folks,” etc. 


Illustrated by J. N. Marchand 


Marihuana 


HE hot weather had driven the 

Old Cattleman out under an 

apple tree. There in its thick 

shade, with chair, table, and 

pipe, he had grandly established himself. 

His black boy pointed out the leafy place 
of refuge. 

When I came upon my old friend he was 
refreshing himself with a song. Appar- 
ently, too, and after a manner, it was a song 
of his own construction. ) 
the words somewhere, and set them to the 
tune of “Sandy Land,” or as nearly so as 
lines and music would permit. His thin, 
high, quivering voice might have been mis- 
taken for the notes of some ancient bird. 

The farmer leads a easy life, 

Seventeen hours a day he labors; 
Evenin’s he peels apples for apple sarce, 
An’ sets ’round an’ abooses the neighbors. 

At sight of me the song stopped short. 

“Merely hummin’ a triflin’ ditty to kill 
time,” he explained. Then, getting his eye 
on the black boy: ‘Line out now, you-all, 
an’ round up the Old Jordan. Also, fetch 
some water an’ sweetenin’; an’ likewise don’t 
overlook the lemons none.” 

The talk turned on the Southwest, as it 
commonly did, and what might be.encoun- 
tered there in the way of adventure. 

“Now I don’t never tell you none,” said 
he, cocking a venerable eye interrogatively, 
as he sat stirring his toddy, “which I never 
tells you, do I, of how that Harvard grad- 
yooate gets himse’f put over the jump?” 


He had picked up | 


‘Give me the story,” I said. 

“Tt ain’t no story: take it the broadest 
it’s merely a eepisode. Jack Moore simple 
has this yere Harvard party to down. For 
that matter, Doc Peets counsels Moore, as 
he pulls his gun, to get him plumb center; 
an’ Peets is the Harvard party’s physician. 

“*Ton’t take no chances, Jack,’ says 
Peets, that time; ‘don’t go tryin’ to wing 
him. The old marihuafia’s.got him beyond 
recall. So bore him through the head .or 
the heart; for in the hopeless hole he’s in, 
the biggest favor you can‘do him is to bump 
him off.’ 

“Nacherally, at these yere fulm’nations, 
comin’ from the ca’mest mind in camp, 
Moore fills that Harvard alumnus as full of 
lead as a ‘bag of bullets. Shore, he’s bom- 
bardin’ Moore at the time; but his practise 
is high an’ wild, an’ he never scores. Moore, 
if I remembers rightly, gets creased a little 
in the shoulder, which is the best the Har- 
vard party does. 

“No; marihuafia ain’t loco. Marihuafia 
comes from ’way off yonder in the south 
country, down some’ers about Yucatan. 
Loco you finds as far no’th as the Arkansaw, 
an’ farther. Moreover, what Mexican’s 
got it in for you hands you loco in the shape 
of tea, while as to marihuafiia—they dries 
the leaves an’ saws it off on you in a cigar- 
ette. You drinks one, an’ you smokes the 
other. Both is a dead shot, only with loco 
you bogs down mental all quiet an’ slow; 
while, once the old marihuafia wrops its tail 
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about your intellects, you becomes voylent 
an’ blood-hungry, an’ goes on the onac- 
countable war-path, mighty deemoniac. 

“The name of this yere Harvard sport is 
Winthrop, Henry Winthrop, but by virchoo 
of him havin’ been gradyooated at that 
sem’nary we calls him ‘Harvard.’ He w’ars 
a silk handkerchief loose about his neck, the 
same bein’ the hue of bright new blood, 
which he lets on is his college colors. He’sa 
handsome boy, an’ as slim an’ quick an’ 
strong an’ springy as a mountain lion. His 
eyes is black, same as his ha’r; an’ his*ha’r 
is that long an’ voloominous that, let him 
shake his head once, you'll think it’s a 
woman w’irlin’ a mop. Which he could 
shoot a little, too, in a amatoorish way; an’ 
as for sand, why then he’d stand up ag’inst 
the iron, knife, or gun, an’ never flicker. 
He was clean strain, all right—clean strain, 
but misguided. 

“The oneasy, doubtful thing about this 
Harvard is that eye I mentions. Aside 
from bein’ as black an’ enterprisin’ as a 
osprey hawk’s, it has a kind of dancin’ mad- 
ness in it that’s like a warnin’. It ain’t 
exactly that you’d be lookin’ for him to 
stampede your ponies, or drive a knife into 
your back neither; but all the same thar’s 
that feel of oncertainty in his atmosphere, 
an’ all on account of his eye, which’d keep 
you from takin’ your guns off while he’s 
hoverin’ ’round. 

“His folks, I’m told, is plumb high-toned 
back East; but it looks like thar’s no holdin’ 
him down to any civ’lized limit, he’s that 
headlong an’ hard bitted. They say that 
appeariently for reecreation that a-way, an’ 
onder the head of ‘college sports,’ he turns 
loose once, an’ simply rips everybody who 
comes nigh him into clapboards, an’ scat- 
ters ’em all over Boston Common. This 
yere’s his last call, however; it’s too much, 
an’ as is the freequent case when some 
young pronghorn gets so toomultuous the 
East won’t no longer stand for him, 
his fam’ly passes him on to us. Which 


what the West suffers from them Eastern . 


exportations ’d fill a book. It’s our oncom- 
plainin’ good-nacher invites it. The East- 
ern sharps is plumb onto it that we’ll accept 
them outcasts onmurmurin’ly, an’ either 
reeform ’em or lynch ’em in the nacheral 
course of eevents. 

‘““Which the earliest glimpse we-all gets 
of this yere Harvard is when Enright an’ a 
passel of us goes rackin’ off down to El Paso 





“ Wolfville’ 


toacattle convention. It’s the second day, 
an’ me an’ Boggs an’ Tutt an’ Texas 
Thompson drifts across to Juarez to see the 
bull-fights. Likewise, I’ll say right yere 
that any outfit who'll abide bull fightin’ an’ 
let on to like it, is too low an’ measley to 
rank as folks. It’s that inhooman it’s 
egreegious. After seein’ one, you’ll ree’lize 
that Mexicans, who dotes on ’em as a enter- 
tainment, ain’t of no use in this world but to 
shoot at when you wants to onload an’ clean 
your gun. Which a bull-fight’s the most 
cowardly play that ever. gets pulled off. 
An’ thar sets them deeboshed greasers, 
absolootely regyardin’ of ’em as pastimes.” 

“Tell me something of bull fighting,” I 
urged. 

“Well”—this with an inward squint, as 
though calling up the picture of things past 
—“take that Juarez bull-fight. Thar’s 
four sets of murderers in the bull-ring; 
thar’s the star performer with the sword, 
who’s to eventchooally kill the bull. Then 
thar’s two -bandillero men, two picadores 
or spearmen on old broken-down hosses, an’ 
eight no-account savages whose business it is 
to flap scarfs, an’ dance, an’ pester ’round, 
an? draw off the bull if he goes to gettin’ the 
upper hand. These yere no-account stoo- 
dents, translated into American, they calls 
‘wise monkeys.’ 

“The bull, bein’ prodded, comes t’arin’ in 
at aside door. As he charges through, one 
of the wise monkeys sticks a bandillero— 
a cheap contraption, made of a steel barb, a 
stick, an’ a handful of colored paper—in 
his shoulder. This yere feat they terms 
‘badgin’ the bull,’ an’ the color of the paper 
shows the ranch he’s bred on. Them Mexi- 
cans makes a speshulty of fightin’ bulls, 
same as a white man does of race-hosses. 

“The bull, havin’ been badged, hits the 
center of the ring, an’ goes to pawin’ an’ 
declarin’ himse’f, an’, with that, the wise 
monkeys takes to tantalizin’ him, an’ pes- 
terin’ him, an’ bamboozlin’ at him with their 
scarfs. Their little game is to play him up 
ag’inst ~the picadores. with their spears. 
When the bull falls for it an’ charges the 
picadores, these yere latter hoss-thieves sets 
themselves in their saddles as solid as a sod 
house, an’ stands him off with their spears. 
If he pushes up ag’inst the blades, he’s a 
‘brave bull.’ 

“By way of encouragin’ him, the bull’s 
allowed final to toss the pore old played-out 
blindfold hosses on his horns a whole lot, an’ 
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“Bang! goes the six-shooter, an’, one knee an’ then t'other, that chargin’ bull rots down right thar” 
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t’ar their insides out. Shore, that’s part of 
the baile; the two hosses has got to be 
beefed. So the picadores keeps on spearin’ 
the bull, an’ the wise monkeys continyoos 
pesterin’ him, ontil he’s horned the pore 
hosses to death. The hosses can’t see none, 
bein’, as I says, blindfolded; an’ if the bull’s 
slow an’ don’t work fast enough to rouse 
the enthoosiasm of the reefined barbarians 
lookin’ on, the wise monkeys yoonites their 
energies on the far side of the hoss, an’ 
pushes him ontothebull’shorns. Oncethar, 
the bull rips an’ tosses him plenty frantic; 
an’ tharupon the greasers up in the seats 
cuts loose a yell, like so many Comanches— 
tickled plumb to death with the sight an’ 
smell of any blood but their own! 

“Which I’d back Boggs, Tutt, an’ 
Texas to take their guns an’ empty every 
seat about that bull-ring in a minute by the 
clock. That’s no vision! Let Boggs, Tutt, 
an’ Texas start once, an’ every greaser, 
yellin’ his delight at them pore hosses get- 
tin’ gored, ’d run twenty miles before he 
stopped. An’ then he’d fall in a faint. 

“After the hoss gorin’ comes the bandil- 
lero men. The bull charges the scarf, an’ 
not the man. The bandillero party holds 
his gay scarf off to one side, an’ as the bull 
goes sailin’ by, nose a-steam an’ drippin’ 
blood from the spear-stabs, he plants two of 
them barb-an’-paper deevices in his back. 
Before they’re through they’ll stick that 
bull as full of these yere gaudy, stingin’ 
barb-an’-paper things as cloves in a Christ- 
mas ham. 

“All this spear-an’-bandillero work, in- 
cloosive of the hoss gorin’, has its pur- 
pose. The idee is to tire the bull down 
in the neck, so he’Il let his head hang low a 
whole lot. You see, the bull has to be 
killed after a certain reg’lation manner, or 
them greasers lookin’ on ’ll make war- 
medicine. The p’int of the sword has got to 
go in at the base of the neck, immeejetly 
ior’ard of the shoulder-blades, an’ the bull’s 
head must be lowered a heap to give the 
sword a openin’, While he feels gala an’ 
strong, an’ holds his head high, the bull- 
fighter can’t get his work in. 

“The sword itse’f ain’t no shore-enough 
sword at that. Ii’s a short, thick, half-flat 


strip of steel, as stiff as a poker, an’ weighs 
mebby seven pounds. The half-round p’int 
is sharpened to a razor edge; an’ once the 
bull-fighter starts it proper, it goes into the 
bull like he’s built of butter. 


The sword, 











sent home accordin’ to Hoyle, splits plumb 
through the heart, an’ the bull drops dead. 

“Also, it’s a p’int of honor for the bull- 
fighter, once he takes his p’sition an’ invites 
the bull to charge, not to move or flinch 
back. His business is to bring the bull past 
with the scarf, an’ send home the sword as 
he flashes by. If the bull was to evince a 
sprinklin’ of common sense, an’ try to shift 
from scarf to man an’ kill his killer, the 
people hiss an’ call the bull a assassin, 
He’s shore a heap despised; though it’d 
take nothin’ short of a Mexican to tell how 
they figgers it out. 

“That’s all thar is to a bull-fight. It’s 
nothin’ more ’n so much blood an’ crooelty 
an’ cowardice j’ined together, an’ the 
greasers howl over it, plumb joyous like so 
many bloody, crooel, cowardly coyotes, 
which they be. 

“The time we’re thar, the bull now an’ 
then wins a p’int, an’ tosses one of them wise 
monkeys some. Wharat, me an’ Tutt an’ 
Boggs an’ Texas applauds a heap vociferous. 
Which you should have seen the greasers 
glower. Them plaudits leaves us visitin’ 
Americanos about as pop’lar as four b’ars in 
a hawg-pen. Beholdin’ which, we applauds 
the bull still more, by way of rubbin’ it in. 

“Tt’s bloo checks to white now you-all is 
wonderin’ whar this yere Harvard party 
comes bulgin’ in. Which we’d have 
reached that eboolient sport+some time 
back, only you breaks loose with your on- 
wholesome cur’osity about bull-fights. It’s 
this a-way. Whenever Tutt an’ the rest of 
us hurrahs the bull, by reason of some par- 
tic’lar play like boostin’ a wise monkey over 
the barricades on his horns, thar’s an 
answerin’ howl of commendation off among 
the greasers to our left. We savvys it’s an 
Americano does it. No greaser, whatever 
the argyooment, would endorse a bull, none 
whatever. Besides, thar’s too much man- 
heod in that yell. We goes spyin’ round 
between spells, an’ at last we locates him. 
It’s this yere Harvard, shore enough. 

“Boggs, who’s a mighty greegar’ous gent, 
is for callin’ him over; but seein’ he’s all lit 
up with mescal or pulque, we-all concloodes 
for the time bein’ to pass him up. 

“** Which we can look him over later,’ says 
Texas, ‘an’ if his creedentials is all right, an’ 
he shows the y’earmarks of our set, why then 
we permits his company.’ 

“Tt’s when the third bull is up ag’inst the 
picadores, an’ is bein’ lanced to beat four of a 








kind, that this yere Harvard begins to move 
toward the center. Also, I must say that n 
so movin’ he shorely comes a-runnin’. 
Three wise monkeys is tryin’ to shove one of 
the totterin’ old cayouses onto the bull’s 
horns, to be strung to bleedin’ rags an’ tat- 
ters about the ring an’ elate the greasers, 
when Harvard jumps the barrier as nimble 
as a goat. ‘Hold on yere!’ he shouts, at 
the same time pullin’ a Colt’s 45. ‘This 
is fast becomin’ no fit place for a deacon’s 
son, an’ I’ve stood about all that hoss 
hookin’ I’m goin’ to.’ 

“From the go-off he’s got everybody 
bluffed but the bull. This latter anamile 
has done arrived at sech a pitch of feelin’ 
that a Colt’s 45 means nothin’ to him. 
While every Mexican sort o’ sinks back on 
his ha’nches, the bull charges—horns down, 

‘tail up—full chisel for the hoss.. But you 
can gamble Harvard beats him to it. Bang! 
goes the six-shooter, an’, one knee an’ then 
t’ other, that chargin’ bull rots down right 
thar. 

“Son, you-all should have heard an’ seen 
the greasers! Talk of cats on a back roof! 
Thar never is no sech scramblin’ an’ yellin’ 
nowhar since Noah an’ his ark. Down in 
the bull-ring, up among the benches, the 
last greaser is screechin’ an’ climbin’. Also, 


since every other one’s a she-greaser, the 
singin’ runs all the way from canary-bird 


soprano plumb down to bass. It’s certainly 
some toomultuous. 

“In the very heart an’ heat of the rumpus, 
however, it looks like the boss bull-fighter 
recovers his aplomb. Wharever he comes 
from is too many for me, but as sudden as a 
pan of milk from a top shelf, thar he is in the 
center of the ring with a Winchester. Slam 
bang! He takes a p’int-blank crack at 
Harvard. Likewise, he misses, as a greaser 
gen’rally does. 

“The Winchester bull-fighter don’t claim 
no second shot. Harvard is down on him 
same as a weasel on a settin’ quail, an’ 
sends a bullet through the back of his bull- 
killin’ head. He hits the sand, face down, 
all spraddled out—too dead to skin. 

“By that time, Boggs an’ the balance of 
us drops all onobtroosive into the ring. 
Shore, this Harvard ain’t nothin’ to us; but, 
bein’ he’s a American in the buzzin’ midst 
of a swarm of hostile greasers, we nacher- 
ally backs his hand. 

_ “Boggs grabs him. Wharat, he turns 
like a wolf, an’ is for givin’ Boggs a battle, 
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allowin’ he’s a Mexican. But Boggs freezes 
to him like a steel trap; an’ since Boggs is 
about two sizes bigger an’ stronger than a 
full-grown cinnamon b’ar, this yere Harvard 
is a heap he’pless. He’s drug along some 
expeditious, an’ we-all eemerges final by 
the door the bull comes in. 

“Once outside, we don’t stop to study our 
hands. We gets to our ponies, whar they’re 
hobbled in a patch of grass, an’ while them 
sagacious mustangs expresses astonishment 
at the gen’ral air of hurry, we’re off before 
the Juarez villagers reegains their equilib- 
riyum. Fightin’ all Juarez, aside from the 
time it’d ’ve took, an’ we in a hurry that 
a-way, mightn’t have been all that the 
poets sings. Thar’s nothin’ so calk’lated 
to exasperate a Mexican to concert pitch, 
once he appreeciates what’s been done to 
him, like bustin’ up one of his bull-fights. 

“By swimmin’ the Rio Grande a mile 
below town, we finds ourselves on the civ’]- 
ized side of the creek. This Harvard, bein’ 
without a hoss—him havin’ attended the 
festiv’ties on foot—we seequestrates in his 
favor the mount of a Mexican. It’s 
one of these yere high-priced saddle- 
mules, milk-white, an’ the saddle being 
gold-mounted is worth all of a couple 
of bloo stacks. Which you should have lis- 
ened to that milk-white mule’s laments at 
leavin’ home! To hear him you might 
think that livin’ among Mexicans is a boon. 
However, we heeds him not. In the face of 
his protests, he’s forced along; an’ inasmuch 
as two days later he brings—saddle thrown 
in—three hundred dollars at public vandoo, 
we-all can’t be suspected of havin’ acted on- 
wise. Which we auctions off our milk- 
white prey in the plaza, an’ half El Paso 
attends as bidders. 

““My young croosader,’ says Tutt to 
Harvard, as he pays over the sixty pesos 
which is his share of the loot deerived from 
that milk-white mule an’ saddle, ‘I knows 
nothin’ of your past. But permit me to say 
that this yere idee you labors onder, of 
travelin’ across to Juarez to go despotizin’ 
over Mexicans, is a onqualified mistake.’ 

“*But,’ argyoos Harvard, ‘I finds since 

I leaves Massachusetts I possesses a perfect 
mania to see a Mexican go skallyhootin’.’ 
_ “*Shore, I onderstands,’ returns Tutt, 
plenty tol’rant an’ patronizin’; ‘sech eemo- 
tions is common at your age. For all 
that, I’d advise you-all to curb yourse’f 
ag’inst it.’ 
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“*Well,’ says Harvard, ‘you’re older than 
I be, an’ if that’s the way you feels about it, 
I'll think over your steer. Still thar’s sech 
things as wild oats, an’ young men has to 
sow ’em.’ 

““Wild oats in their sowin’ that a-way,’ 
chips in Boggs, ‘is so much like what Parson 
Ed’ards of the Jasper County Campbellite 
Church used to say of charity, that it best 
begin at home.’ 

“Right you be, Dan,’ declar’s Texas, 
stringin’ with Boggs. ‘While I, as a native 
son of the Lone Star State, has nothin’ to 
say ag’inst shootin’ up Mexicans, whether 
you calls it wild oats or tame, what merry 
sperits embarks in it’ll find it more advan- 
tageous to confine themselves to the Ameri- 
can side of the river. Sentiment is more 
lib’ral over yere.’ 

“When that cattle convention closes, an’ 
our outfit goes weavin’ along back home, it’s 
roast apples to ashes on the face of things 
that we-all has seen the last of this yere 
Harvard. An’ yet, inside of a fortnight, 
thar he is, as big as a hoss, a-dwellin’ in our 
onfettered midst. 

“Which it’s the express company hires 
him. 

“*An’ it shows, too,’ declar’s Boggs, com- 
mentin’ on that business transaction, ‘that 
said corp’ration is gettin’ feeble-minded. 
Now I looks this Harvard party over, from 
foretop to fetlock, an’ while he ain’t bad for 
a yearlin’ shorthorn that a-way, he ain’t 
meant by prov’dence none for work.’ 

“*Mighty likely,’ explains Enright, ‘his 
folks is owners in the company.’ 

““My own notion,’ says Peets, who’s 
crossways an’ bitter by reason of some air- 
tights which gives him dyspepsia—which 
they’re plum preeserves, I recollects—‘my 
own notion is that hirin’ him is plenty 
likely all the same to pay the company well.’ 

“* As how?’ asks Texas. 

““Why,’ retorts Peets, ‘I’m reckoned 
plenty expert at readin’ faces, an’ jedgin’ 
by them black an’ shifty eyes of his’n, to 
put him on the pay-rolls is one way of keep- 
in’ him from hittin’ the trail as a route- 
agent, an’ stickin’ up the stage.’ 

‘“*Mebby so,’ observes Enright; ‘still it 
don’t do no good to wax too preejoodicious. 
It ain’t no shore thing but what, like a 
singed cat, this yere shorthorn’s a heap 
better than he looks.’ 

“On account of meetin’ him onder sech 
fav’rable circumstances, we measur’bly on- 
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belts from our yoosual rigid rooles, an’ per- 
mits Harvard to take his place among us 
plenty free. As intimated, this yere atti- 
toode ain’t altogether in keepin’ with our 
system, which with strangers is to be courte- 
ous but non-committal. It’s up to them to 
show us before we thaws. 

“More’n one confidin’ gent, who allows 
himse’f to get thick as thieves with some 
sport he ain’t knowed a hour, has rolled out 
of his blankets in the mornin’ to find himse’f 
shy mebby a half-hundred head of stock, 
not to mention his best pony bein’ gone. 
Wharfore, when a stranger, speshully a 
young one, betrays symptoms toward us 
which is a leetle onsaited, while we-all don’t 
exactly kick him off us, same as if he’s a 
coyote or.a stingin’ lizard, we maintains 
ourselves a trifle onbendin’ none the less. 

“This yere process of knockin’ his horns 
off begins the first Red Light evenin’ the 
incomin’ shorthorn shows up. ‘ake that 
wanderin’ St. Looey doode, who, it seems, 
crosses up former with Tutt in the Planters’ 
Hotel. He comes procrastinatin’ over to 
Tutt, before he’s had his second Red Light 
drink, an’, all as confident as if he he’ps pick 
out the site for Wolfville an’ assists in 
slammin’ up the first shack, sticks out his 
little hand about the size of a baby’s, an’ 
says: ‘Well, you dad-binged old trant’ler, 
whoever’d expect to run across you yere! 
Which this shows how small the y’earth 
is. Let’s licker.’ 

““Oh, I don’t know none neither,’ Tutt 
replies, ignorin’ the invite to libate; ‘which 
if your pap, as my old dad did me, had 
seized on you at a early age, an’ made you 
plow, plant, hoe, an’ husk say a hundred an’ 
sixty acres of corn, an’ it clay, sech an expe- 
r’ence might ’ve broadened your idees of the 
size of this yere planet. In that event 
you'd ’ve shore’thought a mere quarter sec- 
tion was some big, an’ it’s mighty likely 
you’d be saved from them discouragin’ 
feelin’s techin’ the pin-p’int smallness of the 
y earth in gen’ral.’ 

“Shore, Tutt sort o’ flings himse’f loose 
among them prodigious words, that a-way, 
so as to buffalo this yere Algernon Percy 
doode. But it looks like it’s plumb lost 
on that visitin’ wren-head. 

“On the hocks of Tutt’s reebuff, an’ all 
like nothin’ in partic’lar has happened to 
him, he sa’nters across to Cherokee, changes 
in the reequired dinero for a hatful of red 
checks, an’ goes to buckin’ Cherokee’s game. 
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But his eyes ain’t on the layout; they’re on 
Faro Nell. For one, I don’t say I’m none 
struck with wonder at it neither. Nell’s as 
pretty as a cactus flower, an’ shines out 
ag’inst the drabs an’ grays of Arizona like a 
fire in a forest. 
_ “While he’s placin’ his bets, this Algernon 
St. Looey doode party lets fly a highly col- 
ored compliment or two at Nell. Also, it’s 
right thar he comes mighty clost to droppin’ 
his watermelon. Cherokee stops dealin’, 
an’ leans across. Says he: 

“‘See yere, amigo, feelin’ mebby that 
you-all is onfamiliar with the game, I deems 
it only fa’r to say that faro-bank ain’t got 


“By swimmin’ the Rio 
Grande a mile below 

town, we finds ourselves 
on the civ lized side of 
the creek™ 





no social side. None whatever. For which 
good an’ s’fficient reason, any present at- 
tempt by you to turn it into a cotillon or 
a pink tea is some shore to fall flat.’ 

“ Havin’ evolved this yere wisdom, Chero- 
kee surveys our Algernon doode with a eye 
as keen an’ gray an’ hard an’ menacin’ as 
the edge of a bowie. Also, Algernon turns 
a bit chalky, an’ acts like he’s impressed. 
Leastwise, he don’t seem to see no more at- 
tractions in Nellie. 

““Trey-queen!’ says Cherokee, as shovin’ 
the kyards from the box he resoomes the 
deal, an’ the incident is closed.’” 

“No,” protested my old friend, in response 
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to a thought I’d hazarded that Wolfville, in 
its etiquette, was most unbecomingly aus- 
tere in respect of what newcomers chanced 
from time to time to find themselves within 
its gates, “‘what you deenounces as ice that 
a-way is only caution. As I says prior, 
thar’s nothin’ in bein’ too abrupt about 
formin’ friendships with folks. Friendships 
form themselves. Also, they ought to be 
mootual. This yere’s a life of give-an’- 
take, an’ even the strongest friendship 
couldn’t stand long on one laig.”’ 


“Thanks,” I said; “I like to know these 
things.”’ 
“An’ now you-all knows ’em”’—just a 


tincture of irritation here—“‘let me add that 
if you ag’in go tryin’ to drag me off up a 
side trail, I'll about-balk, an’ set down in the 
straps. I’m willin’ to talk, but I ain’t 
none willin’ to be hectored.” 

Apologies, accompanied by promises of 
amendment. It was—I said—the hot 
weather; I wouldn’t again offend. 

My old raconteur tasted his toddy and 
blew through his nose in a manner of com- 
mingled hostility and doubt. 


“See that you don’t, then,” said he. Re- 
ceiving no return, he went on: “Which, 


while for them reasons given, we makes a 
social exception in his pin-feather case, I 
allers allows this Harvard gets onto it that 
we-all don’t approve of a newcomer to go 
gettin’ too familiar. Leastwise, he se seems to 
quit us a whole lot after mebby it’s a week, 
an’ takes to puttin’ in his evenin’s over to 
Chihuahua, which is Wolfville’s Mexican 
cosy-corner. This don’t start him mount- 
in’ none in our esteem, seein’ any gent is 
known by the company he keeps, an’ 
Mexicans is shore vipers. 

“At that, you’re not to onderstand his 
pirootin’ off among them greasers sep’rates 
him from us utter. The trooth is we-all 
seeks to save him, the same bein’ no easy 
move among folks who’s been taught 
to never go nosin’ into another gent’s 
affairs, an’ whar the day-in day-out watch- 
word is ‘Let every sport kill his own 
snakes.’ After canvassin’ ’round about 
the business, an’ it bein’ in accordance with 
the common view, Enright, with Peets at 
his elbow, ondertakes to beat a modicum 
of sense into this Harvard. 

‘“*Tf on no other account, Doc,’ says En- 
right, as he talks the play over with Peets, 
‘then on account of his parents, if he has any, 
an’ from his yooth it’s even bettin’ he has.’ 













“Which he shore has, all right; an’ the 
lyin’ the camp has to do before all is in, 
explainin’ Jack Moore’s bullet through the 
top of his head to the father, would have 
left old Ananias standin’ sideways. 

‘““He gets it,’ says Peets, to the sorrow- 
stricken sire, ‘deefendin’ ‘the company 's 
money-box from Curly Bill an’ his hold- 
ups over in Apache Canyon. Sir, you-all 
has license to be proud of sech a son.’ 

“No one but Peets could have been 
trusted to make this bluff, the rest of us 
wantin’ the nerve. 

‘Son,’ reemarks Enright, mighty bland 
an’ paternal, the evenin’ him and Peets calls 
this Harvard down about his ways, ‘while 
I trusts you won’t go thinkin’ I’d measure 
your oats with my bushel, still I-asks you as 
gent to gent, ain’t you afraid you’re over- 
playin’ your hand about them Mexicans?’ 

“Now, I don’t know none,’ returns Har- 
vard. ‘Things is so plumb practical not to 
say prosaic among us Americans, I likes the 
change. With us, if a sport gives way to 
any feelin’ of romance, some other sport ups 
an’ onsympathizin’ly plugs him, mebby 
with a 45. If he lives to hive the onsym- 
pathetic party, the Stranglers goes into ses- 
sions an’ swings him to the windmill a 
whole lot.’ 

‘** The fact is, son,’ returns Enright, ‘we’re 
afraid, the Doc yere ’n me is, that they'll 
somehow put a spider in your biscuit.’ 

“*Not a chance,’ declar’s Harvard, 
mighty confident. ‘Why, I puts in a full 
year already rummagin’ about in Mexico, 
an’ savvys their lingo same as a-b, ab. I’m 
tryin’ to settle down now, but I’m free to say 
that what with merely hibernatin’ round 
from the express office to the O. K. Restau- 
raw, an’ from that to the Red Light yere, I 
feels as though I’m gettin’ round mighty 
slow. Thar’s more color, even if thar's 
more croodness, among them half-barb’rous 
Mexicans.’ 

“My weakness,’ says Enright, ‘is bein’ 
candid, an’ you'll excoose me. But I’ve a 
notion them Mexicans ’I] roll a stone into 
your garden yet that you-all won’t roll out 
in a hurry.’ 

“Which it’s a cinch they won't,’ this Har- | 
vard replies, with a laugh; ‘T knows ’em like 
a gambler knows a ace.’ 

‘All I can say then,’ an’ yere Enright 
sighs, ‘is that I does w hat Ican. Speakin’ 
moral, it’s no part of our Wolfville scheme 
to go to side-linin’ or hobblin’ any gent 
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Only—an’ I’ve three times as many wrinkles 
on my horns as you—I’d give a hundred 
steers if I was half as shore of anything as 
you seem to be of everything.’ 

“<For myse’f,’ says Harvard, who acts 
like he’s teched by the int’rest Enright 
shows—as he shore well may—‘for myse’f, 
I don’t want you-all to get me down wrong. 
I onderstands how you regyards me as bein’ 
as onreas’nable as a lady who’s lost money. 
Not at all; only I lives on sensations, an’ am 
lookin’ for noo experiences.’ 

““Noo experiences!’ Peets repeats with a 
snort. Peets ain’t been sayin’ nothin’ so 
far. ‘Noo experiences! You-all keep on 
foolin’ with them Mexicans, my vol’tile 
friend, an’ you'll shore accumyoolate a few. 
Which it’s “trust-me-this-spring-an’-I’ll- 
pay-you-last-fall” with them—they’re that 
crooked.’ 

““Toc,’ says Enright, as him an’ Peets 
quits this yere perverse Harvard as hope- 
less, ‘that pore, yearless maverick is headed 
for deestruction with the brake off, same as 
a stage-coach down-hill.’ 

“Tt’s the next evenin’, an’ me an’ Texas 
an’ Boggs is plantigradin’ about, doin’ 
nothin’, when Boggs, in the idleness of his 
nacher, loors me an’ Texas over to Chihua- 
hua. Thar’s only one place to go, an’ that’s 
old Santa Rosa’s dance-hall. When we 
shows up, old Santa Rose is so overwhelmed 
by the honor we does him that he comes 
bowin’ an’ bendin’ like a pig over a nut. 

“We-all gets seats in a out-of-the-way 
corner, an’ settles back to look on at the 
baile. Which we hardly begins to size 
things up, when thar’s a skurry of pony 
hoofs an’ a creakin’ of saddle leather out- 
side, an’ who marches in but Harvard! 

“An’ of all the pageants, he’s shore it! 
From sombrero to spurs an’ back ag’in, his 
get-up is Mexican. Also, for splendor, it’d 
have made a peacock go to the diskyard. 
His big Chihuahua hat’s weighted down 
with hawk’s bells an’ bullion. The band is 
a gold filigree rattlesnake, with two roobies 
for blazin’ eyes. His jacket an’ trousers is 
moss-green velvet, the trousers slashed be- 
low the knee, Spanish fashion, with red silk 
—them college color of his—an’ all along the 
outer seam an’ caught in at the belt is clasps 
an’ buttons of gold! His jacket, open in 
front, shows a ruffle of white linen. His gun 
an’ knife is swung to a belt of green leather, 
to match jacket an’ trousers. Half coverin’ 
the belt an’ the cartridges which fill it, is a 


thick-silk Harvard-colored sash, while the 
spurs on his Mexican boots is silver an’ 
wrought steel. He’s certainly the limit. 

“As he comes struttin’ in, like a turkey 
gobbler at layin’ time, this Harvard don’t 
see us over in the shadows of our speshul cor- 
ner. For that matter, he’s lookin’ for 
somebody else. 

“The music is furnished by two guitars, 
two fiddles, an’ a tin-can half filled with 
beans to beat out the time. The leader is 
an aged Mexican, as wrinkled as a burnt 
boot. At sight of Harvard, the old gui- 
tarero begins a song in that gradyooates’ 
honor, wharin’ he pictures him as a thrown 
lance—a thunderbolt—a Hector for valor! 
Harvard snaps the old guitarero a gold piece, 
an’ he breaks loose more florid than before. 

“Harvard walks through the mob of 
Mexicans, as careless as a cow through 
standin’ grass. It’s evident from the way 
the he-greasers skulks out of his path that 
he’s chief all right, an’ has got ’em buffaloed 
to their knees. Never once does he speak 
to a man while he’s got a smile an’ a nod for 
every sefiorita; but always with the danger- 
ous air of a master. An’ so he swaggers 
about, a livin’, breathin’ insult in green 
velvet. The old guitarero strikes up a 
quadrille, an’ the floor begins to fill. Be- 
fore the fiddles can saw off a note, however, 
thar’s something like a halt of expectation. 
It’s doo to a sefiorita who sweeps in; an’ 


Jher comin’ shore fills the room up as with 


a blaze of light. 

“Yoosual I can’t tell nothin’ about a 
woman, an’ no more notices whether her 
frock’s of silk or sixteen-ounce duck than 
nothin’. But the picture of this yere 
partic’lar sunburst ’Il allers remain. Black, 
straight brows—black, deep midnight eyes 
—black fog of ha’r as fine as finest silk— 
skin not white, not brown, but wheat color, 
with a rose-flush blushin’ in the round 
cheek, an’ paintin’ the ripe lips between 
which gleams teeth, small, even, white as 
milk! Son, the mere sight of her’s enough 
to start a riot! 

“Texas gives her one look. Says he: 

“*Thar’s devil’s bait for you. Dan,’— 
this to Boggs—‘you-all keep your eye on 
me, an’ bend your 45 over my head if needed. 
In spite of all I goes through, on account of 
that Laredo wife of mine with her divorce, 
an’ her sellin’ up my steers for costs an’ ali- 
mony, I still feels that my reason is cap’ble 
of swappin’ eends with itse’f.’ 
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“Boggs calls old Santa Rosa over. 
‘Who is she?’ he asks. 

“Old Santa Rosa shrugs his shoulders. 

“Who shall say?’ he replies. ‘She’s a 
rico, an’ has flocks an’ herds an’ horses on a 
hundred hills down below Casa Grande. 
She arrives yesterday—I cannot say for 
what. Perhaps love No? Who shall 
say? Her name? The Dofia Dolores. 
Her father, Don Anton, is a great man.’ 

““Which he don’t seem to have much 
control over his fam’ly,’ says Boggs, sur- 
veyin’ the Dofia Dolores. 

““Can Don Anton control fire?’ 
old Santa Rosa gives another shrug. 

“While we’re lookin’ with all eyes, the 
Dofia Dolores lets fly a sharp word to the 
old guitarero, which is as the lispin’ hiss of 
some beautiful snake. The music breaks 


An’ 


into a Spanish dance, an’ rises an’ falls an’ 
swells an’ dies away, like the wail of a lover 
whose love is lost. 

“The Dofia Dolores stands swayin’ a 
moment, an’ then melts into the motion an’ 
the rhythm of the dance as though she’s a 
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part of its melody. At first it’s slow an’ 
sleepy an’ dreamy, but full of pain like a 
dyin’ mockin’-bird. Then it grows louder, 
with a fierce strain of war, an’ the Dofia 
Dolores takes on the spring an’ fire of 
a panther. 

““She swings up to Harvard, who’s as if 
he’s ina trance. She whips off his big Chi- 
huahua hat, an’ fits it down on her fog of 
midnight ha’r. She flceats back to Harvard, 
an’ dances to him, an’ woos him body, arms, 
an’ midnight eyes. The old guitarero begins 
to sing. He sings the loveliness of the Dofia 
Dolores, an’ the valor of her cavalier. An’ 
so they sweep through the dance. 

“The greasers lookin’ on take a big inter- 
est. Thar’s cries of admiration, as the Dofia 
Dolores approaches, retreats, repels, sur- 
renders. The eend comes with a swirl an’ a 
sway, that swallows up the ‘bueno!’ of the 
onlookers. The music’closes with a crash, 
an’ thar’s the green-velvet Harvard on his 
knee, with the little hand of the Dofia Dolores 
to his ips. Panting, fire-eyed, the Dofia 
Dolores speaks to him in soft Spanish. He 
leads her to a seat, an’ backs away as from 
a queen. 

“Harvard is still flushed, an’ breathin’ 
short an’ deep, when he sees us in our 
corner. ‘Whatever do you think of her?’ 
he asks, an’ all as easy an’ onembarrassed 
asa oldshoe. ‘I knows she’s yere a whole 
lot, because this mornin’ she’s over to the 
express office askin’ about some things she 
expects. Ain’t she the midnight wonder? 
How’d she look on Beacon Street?’ 

“““Which if Beacon Street,’ returns Texas, 
‘is at all like what I hears, that Dofia Do- 
lores’d look a lot like one of these yere 


“*So much’ for vengeance,’ she says, lookin’ in his dead eyes; ‘so much because 


you killed my Pedro of the bulls'™ 
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smooth, sleek, purrin’ spotted Mexican 
leopards asleep in a bed of pinks.’ 

“When we pulls our freight, the Dofia 
Dolores is rollin’ cigarettes an’ tossin’ em 
to Harvard, whose head is lost in a cloud of 
first-sight infatchooation an’ smoke. 

‘“‘Nothin’s seen or heard of this Harvard 
for two days. It’s about third-drink time, 
the second mornin’, when one of the hoss 
hustlers over to the stage company’s cor- 
rals comes huntin’ Peets. This Harvard’s 
locoed, so the hoss hustler declar’s, an’ ten 
full-grown Mexicans is holdin’ him down. 

‘‘Peets is back in about a hour. At En- 
right’s glance like a question, he shakes 
his head. 

“*He ain’t got a look-in, Sam; he’s been 
smokin’ marihuafia.’ 

“*Marihuafia! Never hears of it!’ 

‘“*Take my word for it; it’s a dead open 
an’ shet.’ 

‘““Peets imparts to us some notion of this 
yere marihuafia weed. 

“*As for this Harvard,’ he concloods, 
‘he’s a gone fawn-skin! He’s onder mor- 
phine now. As I leaves him, I tosses a six- 
shooter onto his bunk, hopin’ he’ll have 
sense enough to use it on himse’f when he 
comes to.’ Enright seems shocked. 

““*Shore,’ says Peets, sort 0’ apol’getic, 
‘it’s a heap onprofessional, Sam, I knows. 
But as things stacks up, he’d owe himse’f a 
debt of gratitoode, if in his frenzy an’ his 
blindness, he’d blow his head off with it. 
Also, every gent ought to be on his gyard. 
Thar’s no tellin’ how this p’isened Harvard 
party’ll eventually perform.’ 

“Tt’s in the early dark of theevenin’. No 
one ever figgers out how this Harvard fetches 
loose, for two greasers has been told off to 
stand gyard. He gets loosea lot, jest the same, 
an’ as he comes stormin’ down the middle 
of the street, fillin’ the air with his whoops, 
he’s w’irlin’ Peets’ six-shooter on his finger 
like a pinwheel. It’s then Peets tells Jack 
Moore to get him, the play nacherally fallin’ 
to Jack, as kettle-tender for the Stranglers. 

‘ Jack’s bullet ketches this Harvard boy 
as squar’ between the eyes as you-all could 
lay your finger. Also, it looks like before 
he hits the ground, thar stands the Donia 
Dolores. She camps down in the street, an’ 
takes Harvard’s head into her lap. Down 
comes her midnight cataract of ha’r as she 
frees it with a flourish of the big tortoise- 
shell comb, an’ with it she begins wipin’ the 
blood from Harvard’s face. 





The next ‘‘ Wolfville ’’ story will appear in the November issue. 
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“*So much for vengeance,’ she says, 
lookin’ in his dead eyes; ‘so much because 
you killed my Pedro of the bulls. But 
Pedro, who was my love, is now my love no 
more. You die, Enrico—my Enrico!—but 
yet you conquer. I have my vengeance! 
But you have my heart, my love. See, I 
will not lie—I will follow! You who have 
had all, shall have all! For your Dolores, 
my Enrico, cannot cheat her own heart!’ 

“No one sees the motion, it’s so quietly 
swift, but when we lifts her up from whar 
she sinks with her pretty face on Harvard’s, 
thar’s a dagger in her bosom. 

““* Which it’s sublime!’ says Faro Nell, as 
she, Tucson Jennie, an’ Missis Rucker pulls 
an’ hauls at the story—‘it’s shore what I 
calls sublime!’ 

““What this yere Dofia Dolores does,’ 
declar’s Missis Rucker, ‘can’t come from 
nothin’ tess than a troo wifely feelin’!’ 

“Which utterance, rememberin’ how she 
treats Rucker constant, certainly sounds 
plenty fantastic. Still, as explainin’ about 
her hangin’ onto Rucker, I must confess I 
freequent hears her say that a pore husband 
is better than no husband. 

“The trouble is, Sam,’ expounds Peets, 
when something like a week’s gone by, an’ 
Enright is still expressin’ amazement, ‘the 
trouble is, Sam, you-all is so plumb ignorant 
about women.’ 

“<But,’ protests Enright, ‘however could 


she love this yere Pedro of the bulls whom 


Harvard downs? She’s a bloo-blood, an’ 
bull-fighters is beneath her.’ 

““Nonsense!’ goes on Peets. ‘Love 
knows nothin’ of hills or hollows, bein’ a 
thing of the upper air same as birds. More- 
over, the nacheral woman loves the fightin’ 
man. In her heart, too, she feels like she 
belongs to the best fighter. Which is why 
Dofia Dolores shifts from her bull-fighter 
lover to this yere Harvard. It ain’t his 
learnin’ nor his college bringin’-up. No 
woman ever loves a library. It’s Harvard’s 
fightin’ blood, an’ his courage which never 
bends. Books!—woman! Sam, _ thar’s 
once a kiln-dried old Roman sharp named 
Marcus Aurelius. He’s not only a emperor 
but a author; an that’s allers been reckoned 
goin’ some in any age. None the less, his 
wife, the lovely Faustina, while her pale- 
cheeked emperor-author husband sits trim- 
min’ the midnight lamp an’ writin’ his 
‘Meditations,’ is disportin’ herse’f proud an’ 
happy in the brawny arms of a glediator.’” 
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Synopsis: Midnight. A man reading in the library of his country mansion. Enters a former sweetheart of the man, 
who has married a rival. She announces that she has left her husband and offers herself to Desboro, who, she thinks, must 

now take her. He refuses to see the logic of the situation, and declares that when her husband presently comes for her, 

as he believes he will, she must return home with him. However, if the husband believes himself irretrievably injured 

he, Desboro, will weather the resulting storm of scandal with her. But Clydesdale takes the woman back without question. 

So passes an incident that later returns to vex. 

Desboro’s finances being at low ebb, he plans to sell a collection of inherited armor. Cataloguing is necessary, and 
he journeys to town to consult an eminent specialist in antiques. He finds that the old man is dead and his daughter, 
Jacqueline Nevers, a beautiful girl who looks hardly out of herteens, is in charge. Finding that she is in every respect 
competent, Desboro gives her the commission. Leaving, he leaves in the antique-shop a young woman thinking things 
of men that she has never thought before—strange, new day-dreams. For himself, he conceives a distaste for a hunting- 
trip which he has planned, and arranges to meet Jacqueline when she comes to Silverwood on the morrow. 

Jacqueline arrives late for her first day in the armory, and her few hours there are spent in getting acquainted with 
her task. Desboro lends assistance, and the work advances, what time Desboro is not skirmishing for an opening to put 
their relations above the purely business plane. She skilfully outmaneuvers him, until, feeling that his attitude toward her 
depends upon herself, she opens the door to frendship. Some days later Cynthia Lessler calls upon her in her rooms— 
Cynthia, who has had experience with men of Desboro’stype. ‘‘ Don't become sentimental over that young man,” she warns, 
**because I don’t think he’s very much good.” ‘He is, but I won’t,’’ declares Jacqueline. But Cynthia leaves, feeling that " 
the fires of disaster—or great happiness—have been kindled. 

Now follow several days of uncertainty, Jacqueline first refusing to return to Silverwood, then yielding to Desboro's 
pleadings. Once she has come back the end of things soon becomes apparent. Then gossip takes up the pretty girl at Sil- 
verwood, and Mrs. Clydesdale takes Desboro to task ‘or deserting her. 

Soon after, a gay house-party is gathered at Silverwoo# in which Jacqueline is included, and the fact that she is not in 
the social set of the other guests does not prevent an offer of marriage from nearly every man in the party. But it is Des- 
boro who has her promise; and he, fore’ stallin7 : the expressed intention of Mrs. Hammerton, society gossip, to inform J< ~ 
queline of his past, has the marriage performe: d immediately. After the ceremony the girl returns to her office where she 
receives a letter from Mrs. Hammerton and a call from Mrs. Clydesdale, who intimates that Desboro is her lover. Desboro 
calls for his wife at five and they motor to Silverwood, where Desboro realizes that although he has wed Jacqueline, he has 
not yet won her. He bids her good-night at the door of her room. The next morning they set off for town. 

Jacqueline goes to her office, where Desboro is to come again at five. He calls on Mrs. Hammerton, who expresses her- 
self in no unmeasured terms in regard to his marriage and what she believes to be his wrecking of Jacqueline’ s life. She 
makes a deep impression on Desboro, who goes immediately to Elena Clydesdale’s. That lady is not at home to him. 

She is receiving a man named Wandle, who is attempting to extort blackmail, as he has for some time been doing, by threat- 

ening to make public several indiscreet actions. Wandle has sold her husband some fraudulent porcelains, which are to be 
returned, and he insists that she persuade Mr. Clydesdale to keep them—or pay seven thousand dollars. Elena is at her 
wit’send. But realizing that she is going to have a child, she confesses all to her husband—her false statements to Jacque- 

line and the incidents which led to Wandle’s extortions. Clydesdale, happy in regaining his wife’s love, forgives all. Mean- 

while Desboro, crushed by Mrs. Hammerton’s unsparing talk, goes to his club and is in no condition to join his wife at the ¥ 
appointed hour. The latter, anxious over his non-appearance, goes to the station thinking that perhaps she had misunder- 
stood and that he had appointed a meeting there, and leaving Cynthia Lessler in the apartment, Cynthia telephones the 
club and Cairns, Desboro’s friend, comes at once and explains the situation. Jacqueline returns in alarm, and is told every- 
thing. Desboro does not put in appearance until two in the morning. In a short interview he makes known his over- 
whelming sense of unworthiness, but Jacqueline tells him that he has made her love him, and he leaves with her assurance 
that all will be well. She asks only that he be gentle and patient. 






































ACQUELINE had been half an hour for the week-end. Are you to be at Silver- 
late at her office, and the routine wood by any happy chance?” 


business was not yet quite finished “Indeed we are. We are going up to- FF 
when Captain Herrendene was an-_ night.” ~ 
nounced at the telephone. “Good business!” he said. ‘‘And may 


“T thought you had sailed!” she I wish you happiness, Mrs. Desboro? 
exclaimed in surprise, as he greeted her Your husband is a perfectly bully fellow— 






over the wire. — lots of quality in that young man—loads 
He laughed. ‘I’mordered to Governor’s of reserve and driving force. Tell him I 

Island. Jolly, isn’t it?” congratulate him with all my heart. You 
“Fine!” she said cordially. ‘We shall know what I think of you!” 

see you sometimes, I suppose.”’ “Tt’s very sweet of you to speak this way 






“T’m asked to the Lindley Hammertons about us,” she said. ‘You may surmise 
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what I think of my husband, so thank you 
for wishing us happiness. And you will 
come over with Daisy, won’t you?” 

“Indeed I will come!” he said heartily. 

She hung up the receiver, smiling, but a 
trifle flushed; and in her blue eyes there 
lingered something resembling tenderness 
as she turned once more to the pile of type- 
written letters awaiting her signature. She 
had cared a great deal for this man’s devo- 
tion; and since she had refused him she 
cared for his friendship even more than be- 
fore. And, being feminine, capable, and 
very tender-hearted, she already was experi- 
encing the characteristic and ominous solici- 
tude of her sex for the future consolation 
and ultimate happiness of this young and 
unmarried man. Might it not be accom- 
plished through Daisy Hammerton? What 
could be more suitable, more perfect? 

Her sensitive lips were edged with a faint 
smile as she mechanically signed her name 
to the first business letter. It began to look 
dark for Captain Herrendene. No doubt, 
somewhere aloft, the cherubim were already 
giggling. When a nice girl refuses a man, 
his business with her has only just begun. 

She continued to sign her letters, the deli- 
cately ominous smile always hovering on 
her lips. And, pursuing that train of 
thought, she came, unwittingly, upon an- 
other, so impossible, yet so delightful and 
exciting, that every feminine fiber in her re- 
sponded to the invitation to meddle. She 
could scarcely wait to begin, so possessed 
was she by the alluringly hopeless proposi- 
tion evolved from her inner consciousness; 
and, as soon as the last letter had been 
signed, and her stenographer had taken 
away the correspondence, she flew to the 
telephone and called up Cynthia Lessler. 

“Ts it you, dear?” she asked excitedly, 
and Cynthia, at the other end of the wire, 
caught the happy ring in her voice, for she 
answered: 

“You sound very gay this morning. Are 
you, dear?” 

“Yes, darling. Tell me, what are you 
doing over Sunday?” 

Cynthia hesitated, then she answered 
calmly, ‘“‘ Mr. Cairns is coming in the morn- 
ing to take me to the museum.” 

“What a funny idea!” 

“Why is it funny? He suggested that we 
go and look at the Chinese porcelains so 
that we could listen more intelligently to 
you.” 
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“As though I were accustomed to lecture 
my friends! How absurd, Cynthia. You 
can’t go. I want you at Silverwood.” 

“Thank you, dear, but I’ve promised him.” 

“Then come up on the noon train.” 

“In the afternoon,” explained Cynthia, 
still more calmly, “Mr. Cairns and I are to 
read together a new play which has not yet 
been put in rehearsal.” 

“But, darling, I do want you for Sun- 
day. Why can’t you come up for this week- 
end? Please ask him to let you off.” 

There was a pause; then Cynthia said in 
a still, small voice: “Mr. Cairns is here. 
You may ask him.” 

Cairns came to’ the telephone and said 
that he would consult the wishes and the 
convenience of Miss Lessler. 

There ensued another pause, ostensibly 
for consultation. 

Presently Cynthia called her. “We 
think,” she said, with pretty emphasis, 
“that it would be very jolly to visit you. 
We can go to the museum any other Sun- 
day, Mr. Cairns says.” 

But the spirit of mischief still possessed 
Jacqueline, and she refused to respond to 
the hint. ‘So you are coming?” she ex- 
claimed, with enthusiasm. 

“Tf you want us, darling.” 

“That’s delightful! You know Jim and I 
haven’t had a chance yet to entertain our 
bridesmaid. We want her to be our very 
Thank you so much for com- 
ing. And please say to Mr. Cairns that it 
is perfectly dear of him to let you off.” 

‘But he is coming, too, isn’t he?” ex- 
claimed Cynthia anxiously. ‘You are ask- 
ing us both, aren’t your? What are you 
laughing at, you little wretch!” 

But Jacqueline’s laughter died out and 
she said hastily, “Bring him with you, 
dear,” and turned to confront Mrs. Ham- 
merton, who arrived by appointment and 
exactly on the minute. 

The clerk who, under orders, had brought 
the old lady directly to the office, retired, 
closing the door behind him. Jacqueline 
hung up the telephone receiver, rose from 
her chair, and gazed silently at the woman 
whose letter to her had first shattered her 
dream of happiness. ‘‘Won’t you please be 
seated?” she said quietly. 

Aunt Hannah’s face was grim as she sat 
down on the chair indicated. “You have 
no further interest in me, have you?” she 
said hastily. Jacqueline did not answer. 
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“T ought to have come here before,” said 
Aunt Hannah. “I ought to have come 
here immediately and explained to you that 
when I wrote that letter I hadn’t the vaguest 
notion that you were already married. Do 
you think I’d have been such a fool if I’d 
known it, Jacqueline?”’ 

Jacqueline lifted her eyes. “I do not 
think you should have interfered at all.” 

“Good heavens! I know that. I knew it 
when I did it. It’s the one hopelessly idiotic 
act of my life. Never, ever was anything 
gained or anything altered by interfering 
where real love is. I knew it, child. It’s 
an axiom—a perfectly self-evident proposi- 
tion, an absolutely hopeless effort. But I 
chanced it. Your mother, if she were alive, 

“ would have chanced it. Don’t blame me 
too much; bea little sorry forme. Because 
I loved you when I did it. And many, many 
of the most terrible mistakes in life are made 
because of love, Jacqueline. The mistakes 
of hate are fewer.” 

Aunt Hannah’s folded hands tightened 
on the gun-metal reticule across her knees. 

“Tt’s too late to say I’m sorry,” she said. 
“ Besides, I’d do it again.” 

“What!” 

“Ves, I would. So would your mother. 
I am sorry; but I would do it again. I love 
you enough to do it again—and—and suffer 
what I am suffering in consequence.” 

Jacqueline looked at her in angry bewild- 
erment, and the spark in the little black eyes 
died out. 

“Child,” she said wearily; “we childless 
women who love are capable of the same 
self-sacrifice that mothers understand. I 
wrote you to save you, practically certain 
that I was giving you up by doing it—and 
that with every word of warning I was sign- 
ing my own death-warrant in your affec- 
tions. But I couldn’t sit still and let you go 
to the altar unwarned. Had I cared less for 
you, I could have let you take your chances 
undisturbed by me. But—you took them, 
anyway—took them before my warning 
could do anything except anger you. Other- 
wise, it would have hurt and angered you, 
too. I have no illusions; what I said would 
have availed nothing. Only—it was my 
duty to say it. FE never was crazy about 
doing my duty. But I did it this time.” 

She found a fresh handkerchief in her 
reticule and rolled it nervously into a wad. 

“‘So—that is all, Jacqueline. I’ve made.a 
bad mess of it. I’ve made a far worse one 
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than I supposed possible. You are unhappy. 
James is perfectly wretched. The boy came 
to me furious, bewildered, almost exasper- 
ated, to find out what had been said about 
him and who had said it. And—and I told 
him what I thought of him. I did’ And 
when he had gone, I—cried myself sick— 
sick, I tell you. 

“And that’s why I’m here. The mother- 
instinct isn’t yet dead in me, Jacqueline. 
It has given me courage to come here. I 
know I am discredited; that what I say 
will be condemned in advance; that you are 
too hurt, too hostile to me to be influenced. 
But I must say my say before I go out of 
your life—and his—forever. And what I 
came to say to you is this: Forgive that 
boy. Pardon absolutely everything he has 
done; eliminate it; annihilate the memory 
of it if youcan. Memory can be stunned, if 
not destroyed. I know; I’ve had to do it 
often. So I say to you, begin again with 
him. Give that boy his chance to grow up 
to your stature. In all the world I believe 
you are the only woman who can ennoble 
him and make of him something fine—if not 
your peer, at least its masculine equivalent. 
I do not mean to be bitter. But I cannot 
help my opinion of things masculine. . For- 
give him, Jacqueline. Many men are better 
than he; many, many are worse. But the 
best among them are not so very much 
better than your boy Jim. Forgive him and 
help him to grow up. And—that is all, I 
think.” 

She rose and turned sharply away. Jac- 
queline rose and crossed the room to open 
the door for her. They met there. 

“Mr. Desboro and I are going to be 
happy,” said Jacqueline, in a strained voice. 

“Tt lies with you,” snapped Aunt Hannah. 

“Yes, a great deal seems to lie with me. 
The burden of decision seems to lie with me 
very often. Somehow, I can’t escape it. 
And I am not wise, not experienced enough.” 

“You are good. That’s wisdom enough 
for decision.” 

“But, do-you know, I am not very good.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I understand much that is evil. 
How can real innocence be so unworthily 


“wise?” 


“Tnnocence isn’t goodness by a long 
shot,” said Aunt Hannah bluntly. ‘The 
good know—and refrain.” 

There was a silence; the older woman in 
her black gown stood waiting, her head still 
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obstinately averted. Suddenly she felt the 
girl’s soft arms around her neck, quivered, 
caught her in a fierce embrace. 

‘‘I—I want you to care for Jim,” faltered 
the girl. ‘I want you to know what hereally 
is—the dearest and most generous of men. I 
want you to discover the real nobility in him. 
He is only a boy,as yet, Aunt Hannah. And 
he—he must not be cruelly punished.” 

When Aunt Hannah had marched out, 
still inclined to dab at her eyes, but deeply 
and thankfully happy, Jacqueline called up 
her husband at his office. 

“Jim dear,” she said, ‘“‘I have had a visit 
from Aunt Hannah. And she’s terribly un- 
happy because she thinks you and I are; so 
I told her that we are not unhappy, and I 
scolded her for saying those outrageous 
things to you. And she took it so meekly, 
and—and she does really care for us—and— 
and I’ve made up with her. Was it dis- 
loyal to you to forgive her?” 

“No,” he said quietly. ‘What she said 
to me was the truth.” 

“T don’t know what she said to you, dear. 
She didn’t tell me. But I gathered from 
her that it was something intensely dis- 
agreeable. So don’t ever tell me—because 
I might begin to dislike her again. And it 
wasn’t true, anyway. She knows that now. 
So we will be friendly to her, won’t we?”’ 

“Of course. She adores you, anyway.” 

“Tf she doesn’t adore you, too, I won’t 
care for her,” said the girl hotly. 

He laughed; she could hear him dis- 
tinctly, and she realized with a little thrill 
that it was the same engaging laugh which 
she had first associated with the delightful, 
graceful, charming, young fellow who was 
now her husband. 

“What are you doing, Jim?” she asked, 
smiling in sympathy. 

“There’s absolutely nothing doing in the 
office, dear.” 

“Then could you come over here?” 

“Oh, Jacqueline! Do you tempt me?” 

“No,” she said hastily. “I suppose you 
ought to be therein the office, whether 
there’s anything to do or not. Listen, Jim. 
I’ve invited Cynthia and Jack Cairns for 
the week-end. Was it all right?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“You don’t really mind, do you?” 

“Not a bit, dear.” 

“We can be by ourselves if we wish. 
They’re going to read a play together,” she 
explained, ‘and they won’t bother us—”’ 
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She checked herself, blushing furiously. 
He, at his end of the wire, could scarcely 
speak for the quick tumult of his heart, but 
he managed to say calmly enough, 

““We’ve got the entire estate to roam over 
if they bore us.” 

“Will you take me for a walk on Sunday?” 

“Yes, if you care to go.” 

“Haven’t I invited you to take me?” 

“Have you really, Jacqueline?” 

“Yes; good-by. I will be waiting for you 
at five.” 

She returned to her desk, the flush slowly 
cooling in her cheeks, and she was just re- 
suming her seat when a clerk brought 
Clydesdale’s card. 

“T could see Mr. Clydesdale now,” she 
said, glancing over the appointment list on 
her desk. Her smile had died out with the 
color in her cheeks, and her beautiful eyes 
grew serious and stern. For the name that 
this man bore was associated in her mind 
with terrible and unspeakable things. Yet, 
now, she made an effort to put from her all 
that menaced her composure at the mere 
mention of that name, strove to think only 
of the client and kindly amateur who had 
treated her always with unvarying courtesy 
and consideration. 

He came in grinning, as usual, and she 
took his extended and highly colored paw, 
smiling her greeting. 

“Ts it a little social visit, Mr. Clydesdale, 
or have you discovered some miracle ofan- 
cient Cathay which you covet?” 

“Tt’s—my wife.” 

Her smile fled and her features altered to 
an expressionless and colorless mask. Fora 
second there was a gleam of fear in her eyes; 
then they grew cold and clear and blue as 
arctic ice. 

He remained standing, the grin stamped 
on his sanguine features. Presently he said 
heavily: 

“T have come to you to make what repara- 
tion I can—in my wife’s name, in her behalf. 
Our deep humiliation, deeper contrition, are 
the only reparation we can offer you. It is 
hard for me to speak. My wife is at home, 
ill. And she cannot rest until she has told 
you, through me, that—that what she said 
to you the last time she saw you—here, in 
this office—was an untruth.” 

Jacqueline, dazed, merely stared at him. 
He bent his head and seemed to be search- 
ing in his mind for words. He found them 
after a while. 
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“No,” he said in a low voice, ‘“‘what my 
wife said and what she permitted you to 
infer concerning herself and Mr. Desboro 
were utterly untrue. God alone knows why 
she did it! But she did. I could plead ex- 
tenuation for her —if your patience per- 
mits. She is naturally very nervous; she 
did care a great deal for Mr. Desboro; she 
did, at that time, really dislike me,” he 
added, with a quiet dignity which made 
every word he uttered ring out clear as a 
shot. And Jacqueline seemed to feel their 
impact on her very heart. 

He said: “There are other circumstances 
—painful ones. She had been for months— 
even years—in fear of blackmail—terrorized 
* by it until she became morbid. I did not 
know this. I was not aware that an indis- 
creet but wholly innocent escapade of her 
youth had furnished this blackmailer with a 
weapon. I understand now, why, caring 
as she did for Mr. Desboro, and excited, 
harassed, terrified, exasperated, she was 
willing to make an end of it with him rather 
than face possible disgrace with me, for 
whom she did not care. It is no excuse. 
She offers none. I offer none for her. Noth- 
ing—no mental, no physical state could ex- 
cuse what she has done. Only I wish—and 
she wishes you to know that she has been 
guilty of permitting you to believe a mon- 
strous untruth which would have con- 
signed her to infamy had it been true, 
and absolutely damned the man you have 
married.” 

She stared and stared, trying to compre- 
hend this thing that he was saying—striving 
to realize that he was absolutely clearing 
her husband of the terrible and nameless 
shadow which, she knew now, never could 
have entirely fled away, except for the 
mercy of God and the words of humiliation 
now sounding in her ears. 

She stared at him. And the terrible thing 
was that he was grinning still—grinning 
through all the agony of his shame and 
dreadful abasement. And she longed to 
turn away—to shut out his face from her 
sight. But dared not. 

“That is all,” he said heavily. “Perhaps 
there is a little more to say, but it will leave 
you indifferent, very naturally. Yet, may I 
say that this—this heartbreaking crisis in 
her life—and in mine—has brought us to- 
gether? And—a little more. My wife is to 
become a mother. Which is why I venture 
to ask that you be merciful to us both in 





your thoughts. I do not ask for your par- 
don, which you could never give.” 

“Mr. Clydesdale!” She had risen, 
trembling, both little hands on the desk- 
top to steady her, and was looking straight 
at him. ‘“‘I—my thoughts’”—she stam- 
mered—‘‘are not cruel. Say so to your 
wife. I—I have never thought mercilessly. 
Every instinct within me is otherwise. And 
I know what suffering is. And I do not 
wish it for anybody. Say so to your wife, 
and that I wish her happiness—with her 
baby.” 

She was trembling so that he could 
scarcely control between his two huge fists 
the little hand that he saluted in wordless 
gratitude and grief. Then, without looking 
at her again, or speaking, he went his way. 
And she dropped back into her chair, the 
tears of sheer happiness and excitement 
flowing unchecked. 

But she was permitted no time to collect 
her thoughts, no solitude for happy tears, 
and, at the clerk’s sharp knocking, she dried 
her eyes hastily and bade him enter. 

The card he laid on her desk seemed to 
amaze her. “That man!”’ she said slowly. 
“Ts he here, Mr. Mirk?” 

“Yes, madam. He asks for one minute 
only, saying that it is a matter of most des- 
perate importance to you.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Again she looked at Mr. Wandle’s card. 
“Bring him,” she said crisply. And the 
blue lightning flashed in her eyes. 

When Mr. Wandle came in and the clerk 
had gone and closed the door, Jacqueline 
said quietly: “T’ll give you one minute, Mr. 
Wandle. Proceed.” 

“T think,” he said, looking at her out of 
his inflamed eyes, “that you’ll feel inclined 
to give me more than that when you under- 
stand what I’ve got in this packet.”’ And 
he drew from his overcoat pocket a roll of 
galley proofs. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Tt’s a story, set up and in type—as you 
see. And it’s about your husband and Mrs. 
Clydesdale—if you want to know.” 

A shaft of fear struck straight through her. 
Then, in an instant, the blanched cheeks 
flushed and the blue eyes cleared and 
sparkled. “What is it you wish?” she asked, 
in a curiously still voice. 

“T’ll tell you, don’t worry. I want you to 
stop this man Clydesdale, and stop him 
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short. I don’t care how you do it; do it, 
that’s all. He’s bought and paid for certain 
goods delivered to him by me. Now he’s 
squealing. He wants his money back. And 
if he gets it back this story goes in. Want 
me to read it to you?” 

“No. What is it you wish me to do? 
Deceive Mr. Clydesdale? Make him believe 
that the remainder of the jades and rose- 
quartz carvings are genuine? And un- 
less I do you are intending to publish that 
story?” 

“Sure!” he nodded. 

She remained silent and thoughtful so 
long that he began to hitch about in his 
chair and cast furtive, sidelong glances at 
her and at the curtained walls around the 
room. Suddenly his face grew ghastly. 

“Look here!”’ he whispered hoarsely. “Is 
this a plant!” 

“What?” 

“Ts there anybody else in this room?” 
He lurched to his feet and waddled hastily 
around the four walls, flinging aside the 
green-velvet curtains. Only the concealed 
pictures were revealed; and he went back 
to his chair, removing the cold sweat from 
his forehead and face with his sleeve. 

“By God!” he said. ‘For a moment I 
thought you had done me good and plenty. 
But it wouldn’t have helped you! They’ve 
got this story in the office, and the minute 
I’m pinched, in it goes! Understand?” 

“No,” she said serenely, ‘but it doesn’t 
really matter. You may go now, Mr. 
Wandle.” 

“Hey?” 

“Must I ring for a clerk to put you out?” 

“Oh! So that’s the game, is it? Well, I 
tell you that you can’t bluff me, little lady! 
Let’s settle it now.” 

“No,” she said. 
consider.” 

“How long?” 

“An hour or two.” 

“You'll make up your. mind in two 
hours?” 

a 

“All right,” he said, almost jovially. 
“That suits me. Call me up on the ’phone 
and tell me what you decide. My number 
1s on my card.” 

She looked at the card. It bore his tele- 
phone number and his house address. 

He seemed inclined to linger, evidently 
with the idea of tightening his grip on her 
by either persuasion or bullying, as her atti- 
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tude might warrant. But she touched the 
bell and Mr. Mirk appeared; and the au- 
thor of “Black Roses” took himself off per- 
force, with many a knowing leer, both 
threatening and blandishing. 

As soon as he had gone, she called up her 
husband. Very quietly, but guardedly, she 
conversed with him for a few moments. 

When she hung up the receiver she was 
laughing. But it was otherwise with Des- 
boro. 

“Cairns,” he said, turning from the tele- 
phone to his associate, “there’s a silly fellow 
bothering my wife. If you don’t mind my 
leaving the office for a few minutes I’ll step 
around and speak to him.” His usually 
agreeable features had grown colorless and 
ugly, but his voice sounded casual enough. 

“What are you going to do, Jim? Mur- 
der?” 

Desboro laughed. 
few minutes,” he said. 

“It could be done in a few minutes,” 
mused Cairns. “Do you want me to go with 
your” 

“No, thanks.” He picked up his hat, 
nodded curtly, and went out. 

Mr. Wandle and Mr. Munger maintained 
a “den,” literary and otherwise, in one of 
the new studio buildings just east of Lex- 
ington Avenue. This was the address Mr. 
Wandle had left for Jacqueline. Thither 
an itinerant taxi-cab bore Desboro on shaky 
springs. He paid the predatory chauffeur, 
turned to enter the building, and met 
Clydesdale face to face. 

“Hello!” said the latter, with a cheerful 
grin. “Where are you bound?” 

“Oh, there’s a man hereabouts with 
whom I have a few moments’ business.” 

“‘Same here,” observed Clydesdale. 

They entered the building together, and 
both walked straight through to the ele- 
vator. “Mr. Wandle,” said Clydesdale 
briefly, to the youth in charge. ‘You need 
not announce me.” 

Desboro looked at him curiously, and 
caught Clydesdale’s eyes furtively measur- 
ing him. “Odd,” he said pleasantly, ‘‘but 
my business is with the same man.” 

““T was wondering.” 

They exchanged perfectly inexpressive 
glances. 

“‘Couldn’t your business wait?”’ inquired 
Desboro politely. 

“Sorry, Desboro, but I was a little ahead 
of you in the entry, I think.” 


“Tl be gone only a 
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The car stopped. 

“Studio 20,” said the boy, who slammed 
the gates and shot down into dimly lighted 
depths again, leaving the two men together. 

“T am wondering,” mused Clydesdale 
gently, “whether by any chance your busi- 
ness with this—ah—Mr. Wandle resembles 
my business with him.” 

Desboro nodded. ‘Very probably,” he 
said, in a low voice. 

“Oh! Then perhaps you might care to 
be present at the business meeting,” said 
Clydesdale, ‘‘as a spectator, merely, of 
course.” 

“Thanks, awfully. But might I not 
persuade you to remain as a spectator?” 

“Very good of you, Desboro, but I need 
the—ah—exercise. Really, I’ve gone quite 
stale this winter.” 

“Mistake,” said Desboro _ gravely. 
“’Fraid you'll overdo it, old chap.” 

“Oh, Ill have a shy at it,” said Clydes- 
dale cheerfully. “Very glad to have you 
score, if you like.” 

“Tf you insist,” replied the younger man 
courteously. 

There was a bell outside Studio No. 20. 
Desboro punched it with the ferrule of his 
walking-stick; and when the door opened, 
somewhat cautiously, Clydesdale inserted 
his huge foot between the door and the sill. 

There was a brief and frantic scuffle; then 
the poet fled, his bunch of frizzled hair on 
end, and the two men entered. 

To the left a big studio loomed, set with 
artistic furniture and bric-a-brac and Mr. 
Wandle—the latter in motion. In fact, he 
was at that moment in the process of rush- 
ing at Mr. Clydesdale, and under full head- 
way. Whenever Mr. Wandle finally ob- 
tained sufficient momentum to rush, he 
appeared to be a rather serious proposition; 
for he was as tall as Clydesdale and very 
much fatter, and his initial velocity, com- 
bined with his impact force per square inch, 
might have rivaled the dynamic problems 
of the proving-ground. 

Clydesdale took one step forward to 
welcome him, and Wandle went down like 
thunder. Then he got up, went down 


immediately; got up, went down, stayed 
down for an appreciable moment; arose, 
smote the air, was smitten with a smack so 
terrific that the poet, who was running 
round and round the four walls, squeaked 
in sympathy. 

Wandle sat up on the floor, his features 
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now an unrecognizable mass. He was 
crying. 

“Tsay, Desboro, catch that poet for me— 
there’s a good chap,” said Clydesdale, 
breathing rather hard. 

The Cubist, who had been running round 
and round like a frantic rabbit, screamed 
and ran the faster. 

“Oh, just shy some bric-a-brac at him 
and come home,” said Desboro, in disgust. 

But Clydesdale caught him, seated him- 
self, jerked the devotee of the moon across 
his ponderous knees, and, grinning, hoisted 
on high the heavy hand of justice. And 
the literature of the future shrieked. 

“Very precious, isn’t it?”’ panted Clydes- 
dale. ‘You dirty little mop of hair, I think 
I’ll spank you into the future. Want a try 
at the moon-pup, Desboro? No? Quite 
right; you don’t need the exercise. Whew!” 
And he rolled the writhing poet off his knees 


and onto the floor, sat up, breathing hard and’ 


grinning around him. 

“Now for the club and a cold plunge— 
eh, Desboro? [I tell you it puts life into 
a man, doesn’t it? Perhaps, while I’m 
about it, I might as well beat up the other 
one a little more.” 

“My God!” blubbered Wandle. 

“Oh, very well—if you feel that way 
about it,” grinned Clydesdale. ‘But you 
won’t have any sensation to feel with at 
all if you ever again even think the name of 
Mrs. Clydesdale.” 

He got up, still panting jovially, pleased 
as a Great Dane puppy who has shaken an 
old shoe to fragments. At the door he 
paused and glanced back. 

“Take it from me,” he said genially, 
“if we ever come back, we’ll kill.” 


In the street once more, they lingered 
on the sidewalk for a moment or two before 
separating. Clydesdale drew off his split 
and ruined gloves, rolled them together, 
and tossed them into the passing handcart 
of a street-sweeper. 

“Unpleasant job,” he comn.cated. 

“T don’t think you'll have it to do over 
again,”’ smiled Desboro. 

“No, I think not. And thank you for 
yielding so gracefully to me. It was my 
job. But you didn’t miss anything; it was 
like hitting a feather bed. No sport in it; 
but it had to be done. Well, glad to have 
seen you again, Desboro.”’ 

They exchanged grips; both flushed a 
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trifle, hesitated, nodded pleasantly to each 
other, and separated. 

At the office Cairns inspected him cu- 
riously as he entered, but, as Desboro said 
nothing, he asked no questions. A client 
or two sauntered in and out. At one o’clock 
they lunched together. 

“T understand you’re coming up for the 
week-end,” said Desboro. 

“Your wife was good enough to ask me.’ 

“Glad you’re coming. Old i. 
has been ordered to Governor’s Island. 
He expects to stop with the Lindley Ham- 
mertons over Sunday.” 

“That Daisy girl’s a corker,” remarked 
Cairns, “only I’ve always been rather 
afraid of her.” 

“She’s a fine girl.” 

“Rather in Herrendene’s class—lots of 
character,” nodded Cairns thoughtfully. 
“Having none myself, she always had me 
backed up against the rail.” 

After a silence, Desboro said, ‘‘That was 
a ghastly break of mine last night.” 

“Rotten,” said Cairns bluntly. 

The painful color rose to Desboro’s 
temples. “It will be the last, Jack. I lived 
a thousand years last night.” 

“I lived a few hundred myself,” 
said Cairns reproachfully. “And what a 
thoroughbred your wife is!” 

Desboro nodded and drew a deep, un- 
steady breath. ‘‘ Well,” he said, after a few 
moments, “it is a terrible thing for a man 
to learn what he really is. But if he doesn’t 
learn it he’s lost.” 

Cairns assented with a jerk of his head. 
“But who’s to hold up the mirror to a man?” 
he asked. “When his father and mother 
shove it under his nose he won’t look; 
when clergy or laymen offer him a looking- 
glass he shuts his eyes and tries to kick 
them. That’s the modern youngster—the 
product of this modern town with its modern 
modes of thought.” 

“The old order of things was the best,” 
said Desboro. “Has anybody given us 
anything better than what they reasoned 
us into discarding—the old gentleness of 
manners, the quaint, stiff formalisms now 
out of date, the shyness and reticence of 
former days, the serenity, the faith which 
is now unfashionable, the old-time rever- 
ence?” 

“I don’t know,” said Cairns, “what we’ve 
gained in the discard. I look now at the 
cards they offer us to take up, and there is 
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nothing on them. And the game has forced 
us to throw away what we had.” He ca- 
ressed his chin thoughtfully. ‘The only 
way to do is to return to first principles, cut 
a fresh pack, never mind new rules and in- 
novations, but play the game according to 
the decalogue. And nobody can call you 
down.” He reddened, and added honestly: 
“That’s not entirely my own, Jim. Thereare 
some similar lines in a new play which Miss 
Lessler and I were reading this morning.” 

“She is coming for the week-end,” said 
Desboro. 

“T believe so.” 

Desboro, lighting a cigarette, permitted 
his very expressionless glance to rest on his 
friend for the briefest fraction of a second. 
“The papers,” he said, “speak of her work 
with respect.” 

“Miss Lessler, 
unusual girl.” 

Neither man referred to the early days 
of his acquaintance with Cynthia Lessler. 

“A rarely intelligent and lovely comé- 
dienne,’ mused Cairns, poking the cigar 
ashes on the tray and finally laying aside 
his cigar. “Well, Jim, I suppose the office 
yawns for us. But it won’t have anything 
on my yawn when I get there.” 

They went back across Fifth Avenue in 
the brilliant afternoon sunshine, to dawdle 
about the office and fuss away the after- 
noon. 

At half-past three Cairns took himself 
off, leaving Desboro studying the sunshine 
on the ceiling. At five the latter awoke 
from his day-dream, stood up, shook him- 
self, drew a deep breath, and straightened 
his shoulders. Before him, now delicately 
blurred and charmingly indistinct, still 
floated the vision of his day-dream; and, 
with a slight effort, he could still visualize, 
as he moved out into the city and through 
its noise and glitter, south, into that quieter 
street where his day-dream’s vision lived 
and moved and had her earthly being. 

Mr. Mirk came smiling and bowing from 
the dim interior. There was no particular 
reason for the demonstration, but Desboro 
shook his hand cordially. 

“Mrs. Desboro is in her office,”’ said Mr. 
Mirk. ‘You know the way, sir—if you 

please.” 

At his knock Jacqueline herself opened 
the door. 

“T don’t know how I knew it was your 
knock,” she said, giving ground as he 
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entered. There was an expression in his face 
that made her own brighten, as though per- 
haps she had not been entirely certain in 
what humor he might arrive. 

“The car will be here in a few minutes,” 
he said. ‘‘That’s a tremendously pretty 
hat of yours.” 

“Do you like it? I saw it the other day. 
And somehow I felt extravagant this after- 
noon and telephoned for it. Do you really 
like it, Jim?” 

“Tt’s a peach.” 

“T’m so glad—so relieved. Sometimes I 
catch you looking at me, Jim, and I wonder 
how critical you really are. I want you to 
like what I wear. You'll always tell me 
when you don’t, won’t you?” 

“No fear of my not agreeing with your 
taste,” he said cheerfully. ‘By the way— 
and apropos of nothing—Wandle won’t 
bother you any more.”’ 

“ Oh! ” 

“T believe Clydesdale interviewed him— 
and the other one—the poet.’’ He laughed. 
“‘ Afterward there was not enough remaining 
for me to interview.” 

Jacqueline’s serious eyes, intensely blue, 
were lifted to his. ‘‘We won’t speak of 
them again, ever,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Right, as always,” he rejoined gaily. 

She still stood looking at him out of grave 
and beautiful eyes, which seemed strangely 
shy and tender to him. Then, slowly shak- 
ing her head, she said, half to herself: 

““T have much to answer for—more than 
you must ever know. But I shall answer 
for it, never fear.” 

“What are you murmuring there all by 
yourself, Jacqueline?”’ he said smilingly; 
and ventured to take her gloved hand 
into his. She too smiled, a trifle faintly, 
and stood silent, pretty head bent, absorbed 
in her own thoughts. 

A moment later a clerk tapped and an- 
nounced the car. She looked up at her 
husband, and the confused color in her face 
responded to the quick pressure of his hands. 

“Are you quite ready to go?’ he whis- 
pered. 

““Yes—ready always—to go where—you 
lead.” Her flushed face reflected the emo- 


tion in his as they went out together into 
the last rays of the setting sun. 

“Have we time to motor to Silverwood?” 
she asked. 

“Would you care to?”’ 

“Td love to.” 











So he spoke to the chauffeur and entered 
the car after her. 

It was a strange journey for them both, 
with the memory of their last journey to- 
gether still so fresh, so pitilessly clear, in 
their minds. In this car, over this road, 
beside this man, she had traveled with 
a breaking heart and a mind haunted by 
horror unspeakable. 

To him the memory of that journey was 
no less terrible. They spoke to each other 
tranquilly but seriously, and in voices un- 
consciously lowered. And there were many 
lapses into stillness—many long intervals 
of silence. But during the longest of these, 
when the Westchester hills loomed duskily 
ahead, she slipped her hand into his and 
left it there until the lights of Silverwood 
glimmered low on the hill and the gate- 
lanterns flashed in their eyes as the car 
swung into the fir-bordered drive and rolled 
up to the house. 

“Home,” she said, partly to herself; 
but he turned toward her in quick gratitude. 

Once more the threatened emotion con- 
fused her, but she evaded it, forcing a gaiety 
not in accord with her mood, as he aided 
her to descend. 

“Certainly it’s my home, monsieur, as well 
as yours,” she declared, ‘“‘and you'll feel the 
steel under the velvet hand of femininity as 
soon as I assume the reins of government. 
For example, you cannot entertain your cats 
and dogs in the red drawing-room any more. 
Now do you feel the steel?”’ 

They went to their sitting-room laughing. 

About midnight she rose from the sofa. 
They had been discussing plans for the 
future, repairs, alterations, improvements 
for Silverwood House—and how to do many, 
many wonderful things at vast expense; 
and how to practise rigid economy and do 
nothing at all. 

It had been agreed that he was to give 
up his rooms in town and use hers whenever 
they remained in New York overnight. 
And, as she rose, he was still figuring out, 
with pencil and pad, how much they would 
save by this arrangement. Now he looked 
up, saw her standing, and rose too. 

She looked at him with sweet, sleepy, 
humorous eyes. “Isn’t it disgraceful and 
absurd?” she said. ‘But if I don’t have 
my sleep I simply become stupid and dreary 
and useless beyond words.” 

“Why did you let me keep you up?” he 
said gently. 
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“Because I wanted to stay up with you,’ 
she said. She had moved to the center- 
table where white carnations, as usual, 
filled the bowl. Her slender hand touched 
them caressingly, lingered, and presently 
detached a biossom. She lifted it dreamily, 
inhaling the fragrance and looking over its 
scented chalice at him. 

“‘Good-night, Jim,” she said. 

‘“‘Good-night, dearest.” He came over 
to her, hesitated, reddening; then bent and 
kissed her hand and the white flower it held. 

At her own door she lingered, turning to 
look after him as he crossed his threshold; 
then slowly entered her room, her lips rest- 
ing on the blossom which he had kissed. 


XX 


On Saturday afternoon Cynthia arrived 
at Silverwood House, with Cairns in tow, 
and they were welcomed under the trees by 
their host and hostess. Which was all very 
delightful until Cynthia and Jacqueline 
paired off and disappeared, calmly abandon- 
ing Cairns and Desboro to their own devices. 

“You know, Jim,” explained the former, 
in unfeigned disgust, “‘I have quite enough 
of you every day, and I haven’t come sixty 
miles to see more of you.” 

“I sympathize with your sentiments,” 
said Desboro, laughing, ‘‘but Miss Lessler 
has never before seen the place, and, of 
course, Jacqueline is dying to show it to her. 
And, Jack—did you ever see two more en- 
gaging young girls than the two who have 
just deserted us? Really, partiality aside, 
does any house in town contain two more 
dignified, intelligent, charming—” 

‘No, it doesn’t!” said Cairns bluntly. 
“Nor any two women more upright and 
chaste. It’s a fine text, isn’t it, though?” 

‘How do you mean?” 

“That their goodness is due to their 
characters, not to environment or to any 
material advantages. Has it ever occurred 
to you how doubly disgraceful it is for peo- 
ple with every chance in the world not to 
make good?” 

“Yes.” 

“It has to me frequently of late. And 
I wonder what I’d have turned into, given 
Cynthia’s worldly chances.” He shook his 
head, muttering to himself, “It’s fine, 
jine—to be what she is after what she has 
had to stack up against!” 

Desboro winced. Presently he said: 
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“The worst she had to encounter was 
men of our sort. That’s a truth we can’t 
blink. It wasn’t loneliness or poverty or 
hunger that was dangerous; it was men.” 

“Don’t,” said Cairns, rising impatiently 
and striding about the room. “I know all 
about that. But it’s over, God be praised! 
And I’m seeing things differently now— 
very, very differently. You are, too, I take 
it. So, for the love of Mike, let’s be pleasant 
about it. I hate gloom. Can’t a fellow 
regenerate himself and remain cheerful?” 

Desboro laughed uncertainly, listening 
to gay voices on the stairs. Jacqueline and 
Cynthia were garrulously exploring the 
house together. 

“Darling, it’s too lovely!” exclaimed 
Cynthia, every few minutes, while Jacque- 
line was conducting her from one room to 
another, up-stairs, down again, through the 
hall and corridor, accompanied by an ador- 
ing multitude of low-born dogs and nonde- 
script cats, all running beside her. 

And so, very happily together, they 
visited the kitchen, laundry, storeroom, 
drying-room, engine-room, cellars; made 
the tour of the fragrant greenhouses; in- 
spected the water-supply; gingerly trav- 
ersed the gravel paths of the kitchen-garden, 
peeped into tool-houses, carpenters’ quar- 
ters; gravely surveyed compost-heaps, 
manure-pits, and cold-frames. 

Jacqueline pointed out the distant farm, 
with its barns, stables, dairy, and chicken- 
runs, from the lantern of the windmill, 
whither they had climbed; and Cynthia 
looked out over the rolling country to the 
blue hills edging the Hudson, and down into 
brown woodlands where patches of fire 
signaled the swelling maple-buds, and edg- 
ing willows were palely green. Over brown 
earth and new grass robins were running, 
and bluebirds fluttered from tree to fence- 
post. 

Cynthia’s arm stole around Jacqueline’s 
slender waist. ‘I am so glad for you—so 
glad, so proud,” she whispered. “Do you 
remember, once, long ago, I prophesied this 
for you? That you would one day take 
your proper place in the world?” 

“Do you know,” mused Jacqueline, “TI 
don’t really believe that the place matters 
so much—as long as one is all right. That 
sounds horribly priggish, but isn’t it so?” 

“Few ever attain that self-sufficient 
philosophy,” said Cynthia, laughing. “You 
can spoil a fine gem by a cheap setting.” 
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“But it remains a gem. Oh, Cynthia! 
Am I such a prig as I sound?”’ 

They were both laughing so gaily that 
the flock of pigeons on the roof were startled 
into flight. 

As they started to descend the steep 
stairs, Jacqueline said casually, 

“Do you continue to find Mr. Cairns 
as agreeable and interesting as ever?” 

“He is a very pleasant companion,” said 
Cynthia. When they were strolling toward 
the house, she added: ‘‘He thinks you are 
very wonderful, Jacqueline. But, then, 
everybody does.” 

The girl blushed. ‘The only thing won- 
derful about me is my happiness,” she said. 

Cynthia looked up into her eyes. “Are 
- you?” 

“Happy? Of course.” 

“And there is no flaw?” 

“None, now.” 

Cynthia impulsively caught up one of her 
hands and kissed it. 

In the library they found, beside their 
deserted swains, two visitors, Daisy Ham- 
merton and Captain Herrendene. 

“Fine treatment!’ protested Cairns, 
looking at Cynthia, as Jacqueline came for- 
ward with charming friendliness and greeted 
her guests and made Cynthia known to 
them. ‘Fine treatment!’’ he repeated 
scornfully, “leaving Jim and me to yawn 
at each other until Daisy and the captain 
yonder—” 

“Jack,” interrupted his pretty hostess, 
“if you push that button somebody will 
bring tea.” 

“Twice means that Scotch is to be in- 
cluded,” remarked Desboro. ‘ You didn’t 
know that, did you, dear?”’ 

“The only thing I know about your 
house, monsieur, is that your cats and dogs 
must wot pervade the red drawing-room,” 
she said, laughing. ‘Zook at Captain Her- 
rendene’s beautiful cutaway coat? It’s 
all covered with fur and puppy hair! And 
now he can’t go into the drawing-room, 
either!” 

Cairns looked ruefully at the black-and- 
white cat which had jumped onto his knees 
and was purring herself to sleep there. 

“Tf enough of ’em climb on me I'll have 
a motor-eoat for next winter,” he said, with 
resignation. 

Tea was served; the chatter and laughter 
became general. Daisy Hammerton, always 
enamored of literature, and secretly addicted 











to its creation, spoke of Orrin Munger’s 
new volume which Herrendene had been 
reading to her that morning under the trees. 

“Such a queer book,”’ she said, turning 
to Jacqueline, “and I’m not yet quite cer- 
tain whether it’s silly or profound. Captain 
Herrendene makes fun of it—but it seems 
as though there must be some meaning in 
te 

“There isn’t,” said Herrendene. “It 
consists of a wad of verse, blank, inverted, 
and symbolic. Carbolic is what it requires.” 

“Tsn’t that the moon-youth who writes 
over the heads of the public and far ahead 
of ’em into the next century?” inquired 
Cairns. 

“When an author,” said Herrendene, 
“thinks he is writing ahead of his readers, 
the chances are that he hasn’t yet caught 
up with them.” 

The only flaw in Daisy Hammerton’s 
good sense was a mistaken respect for 
printed pages. She said reverently: “When 
a poet like Orrin Munger refers to himself 
as a Cubist and a Futurist, it must have 
some occult significance. Besides, he went 
about a good: deal last winter, and I met 
him.” 

“What did you think of him?” asked 
Desboro dryly. 

“T scarcely knew. Heisodd. He kissed 
everybody’s hand and spoke with such ob- 
scurity about his work—referred to it in 
such veiled terms that, somehow, it all 
seemed a wonderful mystery to me.” 

Desboro smiled. ‘‘The man who is pre- 
eminent in his profession,” he said quietly, 
“never makes a mystery of it. He may be 
too tired to talk about it, too saturated 
with it, after the day’s work, to discuss it; 
but never fool enough to pretend that’there 
is anything occult in it or in the success he 
has made of it. Only incompetency is self- 
conscious and secretive; only the ass strikes 
attitudes.” 

Jacqueline looked at him with pride un- 
utterable. He smiled at her, encouraged, 
and went qn: 

“The complacent tickler of phrases, the 
pseudo-intellectual scrambler after subtle- 
ties that do not exist, the smirking creators 
of the tortuous, the writhing explorers of 
the obvious, who pretend to find depths 
where there are shallows, the unusual where 
only the commonplace and wholesome exist 
—these will always parody real effort, and 
ape real talent in all creative professions, 
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and do more damage than mere ignorance 
or even mere viciousness could ever accom- 
plish. And, to my mind, that is all there is 
to men like Munger.” 

Daisy laughed and looked at Herrendene. 
“Then I’ve wasted your morning,” she 
said, pretending contrition. 

He looked her straight in the eye. “I 
hadn’t thought of it that way,” he said 
pleasantly. 

Cairns, tired of pretending an interest in 
matters literary, tinkled the ice in his glass 
and looked appealingly at Cynthia. And his 
eyes said very plainly, ‘Shall we go for 
a walk?” 

But she only smiled, pretending not to 
understand; and the discussion of things 
literary continued. 

It was very pleasant there in the house. 
Late sunshine slanted across the hall; 
springlike breeze fluttered the curtains, 
and the evening song of the robins had 
begun, ringing cheerily among the Norway 
spruces and over the fresh green lawns. 

“Tt’s a shame to sit indoors on a day like 
this,” said Desboro lazily. 

Everybody agreed with him, but nobody 
stirred, except Cairns, who fidgeted and 
looked at Cynthia. 

Perhaps that maiden’s heart softened, for 
she rose presently, and drifted off into the 
music-room. Cairns followed. The others 
listened to her piano playing, conversing 
too, at intervals, until Daisy gave the signal 
to go, and Herrendene rose. 

So the adieus were said, and a wood- 
ramble for the morrow was suggested. Then 
Daisy and her captain went away across 
the fields on foot, and Cynthia returned to 
the piano, Cairns following at heel, as 
usual. 

Jacqueline and Desboro, lingering by the 
open door, saw the distant hills turn to 
purest cobalt, and the girdling woodlands 
clothe themselves in purple haze. A near 
robin sang loudly. A star cqgme out between 
naked branches and looked at them. 

“How still the world has grown,” 
breathed Jacqueline. “Except for its 
silence, night, with all its beauties, would 
be unendurable.” 

“T believe we both need quiet,” he said. 

‘Yes, quiet—and each other.” 

Her voice had fallen so exquisitely low 
that he bent his head to catch her words. 
But when he understood what she had said, 
he turned and looked at her. She leaned 
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a little nearer to him, resting her cheek 
lightly against his shoulder. 

“That is what we need,” she whispered— 
“‘silence—and each other. Don’t you think 
so, Jim?” 

“T need you—your love and faith and— 
forgiveness,”’ he said huskily. 

“You have them all. Now give me yours, 
Jim.” 

“T give you all except forgiveness. I have 
nothing to forgive.” 

“You dear boy—you don’t know, you 
will never know, how much you have to 
forgive me But if I told you, I know you’d 
do it. So let it rest, forgotten forever. 
How fragrant the night is growing! And 
I can hear the brook at intervals when the 
wind changes—very far away—very far— 
as far as fairyland—as far as the abode of 
the Maker of Moons.” 

“Who was he, dear?” 

“Vii Lao. It’s Chinese—and remote—lost 
in mystery eternal—where abides the white 
soul of her who went forth ‘between tall 
avenues of spears, to die.’ And that is 
where all things go at last, Jim—even the 
world and the moon and stars—al] things— 
even love—returning to the source of all.” 

His arm had fallen around her waist. 
Presently, in the dusk, he felt her cool, 
fresh hand seeking for his, drawing his arm 
imperceptibly closer. 

In the unlighted music-room Cynthia’s 
piano was silent. 

Presently Jacqueline’s cheek touched his. 

“T never knew I could feel so safe,”’ she 
murmured. “TIT am—absolutely—con- 
tented.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have no fear of me now?” 

“No. But don’t kiss me—yet,” she 
whispered, tightening his arm around her. 

He laughed softly. ‘Your Royal Shy- 
ness is’ so wonderful—so wonderful—so 
adorable! When may I kiss you?” 

“When we are alone.” 

“Will you respond when we are alone?” 

But she only pressed her flushed cheek 
against his shoulder, clinging there in silence, 
eyes closed. A few seconds later they 
started guiltily apart, as Cairns came strid- 
ing excitedly out of the darkness. 

“T’m going to get married! I’m going 
to get married!” he repeated breathlessly. 
“T’ve asked her, but she is crying! Isn’t 
it wonderful! Isn’t it won—” 
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“Vou!” exclaimed Jacqueline, 
Cynthia! The darling!” 

“T said she was one! I called her that, 
too!” said Cairns excitedly. ‘And she 
began to cry. So I came out here—and 
I think she’s going to accept me in a minute 
or two. Isn’t it wonderful! Isn’t it won—” 

“You lunatic!” cried Desboro, seizing 
and shaking him, “yeu incoherent idiot! 
If that girl is in there crying all alone, what 
are you doing out here?” 

“T don’t know,” said Cairns vacantly. 
“T don’t know what I’m doing. All this is 
too wonderful for me. I thought she knew 
me too well to care for me. But she only 
began to cry. And I am going—” 

He bolted back into the dark music- 
room. Desboro and Jacqueline gazed at 
each other. 

“That man is mad!” snapped her hus- 
band. ‘But I believe she means to take 
him. Don’t you?” 

“Why, I suppose so,” she answered, 
stifling a violent inclination to laugh. 

They listened shamelessly. They stood 
there for a long while, listening. And at 
last two shadowy figures appeared coming 
toward them very slowly. One walked 
quietly into Jacqueline’s arms; the other 
attempted it with Desboro, and was re- 
pulsed. 

“You’re not French, you know,” said 
the master of the house, shaking hands with 
him viciously. ‘‘Never did I see such a 
blooming idiot as you can be, but if Cynthia 
can stand you, I'll have to try.” 

Jacqueline whispered: “Cynthia and 
I wish to be alone for a little while. Take 
him away, Jim.” 

So Desboro lugged off the happy but 
demoralized suitor and planted him in 
a library chair vigorously. 

“Now,” he said, “how about it? Has she 
accepted you?” 

“She hasn’t said a word yet. I’ve done 
nothing but talk, and she’s done nothing 
but listen. It knocked me galley-west, too. 
But it happened before I realized it. She 
was playing on the piano, and suddenly 
I knew that I wanted to marry her. And 
I said, ‘You darling!’ And she grew white 
and began to cry.” 

“Did you ask her to marry you?” 

“About a thousand times.” 

“Didn’t she say anything?” 

“Not a word.” -« ° 
“That’s odd,” said Desboro, troubled. 














A few minutes later the clock struck. 

“Come on, anyway,” he said; “we’ve 
scarcely time to dress.” 

In his room later, tying his tie, Cairns’s 
uncertainty clouded his own happiness a 
little; and when he emerged to wait in the 
sitting-room for Jacqueline he was still 
worrying over it. 

When Jacqueline opened her door and 
saw his perplexed and anxious face, she 
came forward in her pretty dinner-gown, 
startled, wondering. 

“What is it, Jim?” she asked, her heart, 
still sensitive from the old, healed wounds, 
sinking again in spite of her. 

“T’m worried about that girl.” 

“What girl!” 

“Cynthia.” 

“Oh! That! Jim, you frightened me.” 
She laid one hand on her heart for a moment, 
breathed deeply her relief, then looked at 
him and laughed. “Silly! Of course she 
loves him.” 

“Jack says that she didn’t utter a word.” 

“She uttered several to me. Rather 
foolish ones, Jim—about her life’s business, 
the stage, and love. As though love and 
the business of life were incompatible! 
Anyway, she’d choose him.” 

“Ts she going to accept him?” 

“Of course she is. I—TI don’t mean it in 
criticism—and I love Cynthia—but I think 
she is a trifle temperamental—as well as 
being the dearest, sweetest girl in the world.” 

She took his arm with a pretty confidence 
of ownership that secretly thrilled him, 
and they went down the stairs together, 
she talking all the while. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” she whispered, as 
they caught a glimpse of the library in 
passing, where Cairns stood holding Cyn- 
thia’s hands between his own and kissing 
them. “Wait, Jim, darling! You mustn't 
interrupt them.” 

“T’m going to!’ he said, exasperated. 
“T want to know what they’re going to do.” 

“Jim!” 

“Oh, all right, dear. “Only they gave me 
a good scare when I wanted to be alone 
with you.” 

Farris presented himself with a tray of 
cocktails, 

“Jack! Come on!” called Desboro; and, 
as that gentleman sauntered into view with 
Cynthia cn his arm, something in the girl’s 
delicious and abashed beauty convinced her 
host. He stretched out his hand; she took it. 
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“Ts it all right to wish you happiness, 
Cynthia?” 

“Tt is quite all right—thank you.” 

“And to drink this H. P. W. to your 
health and happiness? ’”’ 

“That,” she said laughingly, “is far more 
serious. But you may do so, please.” 

The ceremony ended, Desboro said to 
Jacqueline, deprecatingly: 

“This promises to be a jolly, but a rather 
noisy, dinner. Do you mind?” 

And it was both—an exceedingly jolly 
and unusually noisy dinner for four. Jac- 
queline afid Cynthia both consented to 
taste the champagne in honor of this occa- 
sion only; then set aside their glasses, in- 
flexible in their prejudice. Which boded 
well for everybody concerned, especially to 
two young men to whom any countenance 
of that sort might ultimately have proved 
no kindness. 

And Jacqueline was as wise as she was 
beautiful; and Cynthia’s intuition matched 
her loveliness, making logic superfluous. 

Feeling desperately frivolous after coffee, 
they lugged out an old-time card-table and 
played an old-time game of cards—piquet— 
gambling so recklessly that Desboro lost 
several cents to Cairns before the evening 
was over, and Jacqueline felt that she had 
been dreadfully and rather delightfully 
imprudent. 

Then midnight sounded from the distant 
stable-clock, and every timepiece in the 
house echoed the far Westminster chimes. 

Good nights were said; Jacqueline went 
away with Cynthia to the latter’s room; 
Desboro accompanied Cairns, and endured 
the latter’s rhapsodies as long as he could. 

In their sitting-room Jacqueline was 
standing beside the bowl of white carna- 
tions, looking down at them. When he 
entered she did not raise her head until he 
took her into his arms. Then she looked 
up and lifted her face. And for the first 
time her warm lips responded to his kiss. 
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She trembled a little as he held her, and 
laid her cheek against his breast, both slim 
hands resting on his shoulders. After a 
while he was aware that her heart was beat- 
ing as though she was frightened. 

“Dearest,” he whispered. 

He could feel her trembling. After a 
long while he said, very gently, ‘Come 
back and say good-night to me when 
you are ready, dear.” And quietly re- 
leased her. 

And she went away slowly to her room; 
not looking at him. And did not return. 

So at one o’clock he turned off the lights 
and went into his own room. It was bright 
with moonlight. On his dresser lay a white 
carnation and a key. But he did not see 
them. 

Far away in the woods he heard the 
stream rushing, bank full, through the dark- 
ness, and he listened as he moved about in 
the moonlight. Tranquil, he looked out 
at the night for a moment, then quietly 
composed himself to slumber, not doubt- 
ing, serene, happy, convinced that her 
love was his. . 

For a long while he thought of her; and, 
thinking, dreamed of her at last—so vividly 
that into his vision stole the perfume of her 
hair and the faint fresh scent of her hands, 
as when he had kissed the slender fingers. 
And the warmth of her, too, seemed real, 
and the sweetness of her breath. 

His eyes unclosed. She lay there, in her 
frail Chinese robe, curled up beside him in 
the moonlight, her splendid hair framing 
a face as pale as the flower that had fallen 
from her half-closed hand. And at first he 
thought she was asleep. 

Then, in the moonlight, her eyes opened 
divinely, met his, lingered unafraid, and 
were slowly veiled again. Neither stirred 
until, at last, her arms stole up around his 
neck and her lips whispered his name as 
though it were a holy name, loved, honored, 
and adored. 


END 
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In this story Craig Kennedy is squarely ‘‘up against it.”’ 
But when finally it comes to putting his up-to-the-minute 


apparent clues are blind alleys. 


knowledge of the last word in science to the test, he is there with the ‘‘punch.”’ 
himself is, of course, an expert of modern science. 


He faces a mystery to which all the 
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‘ SUPPOSE you saw that despatch 
from Washington in to-night’s pa- 
pers?” queried Kennedy, tossing a 
late edition of the Record down on 
my desk. Across the front page extended a 
huge black scare-head: ‘“‘NAVY’S MOST 
VITAL SECRET STOLEN.” 

“Ves,” I shrugged, “but you can’t get 
me much excited by what the rewrite men 
on the Record say.” 

“Why?” he asked, going directly into 
his own room. 

“Well,” I replied, glancing through the 
text of the story, “‘the actual facts are 
practically the same as in the other papers. 
Take this, for instance, ‘On the night of the 
celebration of the anniversary of the battle 
of Manila there were stolen from the Navy 
Department plans which the Record learns 
exclusively represent the greatest naval 
secret in the world.’ So much for that 
paragraph—written in the office. Then it 
goes on: 

“The whole secret-service machinery of the Gov- 
ernment has been put in operation. No one has 
been able to extract from the authorities the exact 
secret which was stolen, but it is believed to be an 
invention which will revolutionize the structure and 
construction of the most modern monster battle- 
ships. Such knowledge, it is said, in the hands 
of experts might prove fatal in almost any fight 
in which our newer ships met others of about equal 
fighting power, as with it marksmen might direct a 
shot that would disable our ships. 

“It is the opinion of the experts that the theft was 
executed by a skilled draughtsman or other civilian 
employee. At any rate, the thief knew what to 
take and its value. , There is, at least, one nation, 
it is asserted, which faces the problem of bringing 
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its ships up to the standard of our own to which 
the plans would be very valuable. 

“The building had been thrown open to the public 
for the display of fireworks on the Monument 
grounds before it. The plans are said to have been 
on one of the draughting-tables, drawn upon linen 
to be made into blue-prints. They are known to 
have been on the tables when the draughting-room 
was locked for the night. 

“The room is on the third floor of the Department 
and has a balcony looking out on the Monument. 
Many officers and officials had their families and 
friends on the balcony to witness the celebration, 
though it is not known that anyoné was in the 
draughting-room itself. All were admitted to the 
building on passes. The plans were tacked toa 
draughting-board in the room, but when it was 
opened in the morning the linen sheet was gone, 
and so were the thumb-tacks. The plans could 
readily have been rolled into a small bundle and 
carried under a coat or wrap. 

‘While the authorities are trying to minimize the 
actual loss, it is believed that this position is only 
an attempt to allay the great public concern.”’ 


I paused. “Now then,” I added, pick- 
ing up one of the other papers I had brought 
up-town myself, ‘‘take the Express. It says 
that the plans were important, but would 
have been made public in a few months, 
anyhow. Here: 


“The theft--or mislaying, as the Department 


hopes it will prove to be—took place several days 
ago. Official confirmation of the report is lacking, 
but from trustworthy unofficial sources it is learned 
that only unimportant parts of plans are missing, 
presumably minor structural details of battle-ship 
construction, and other things of a really trivial 
character, such as copies of naval regulations, etc. 
“The attempt to make a sensational connection 
between the loss and a controversy which is now 
going on with a foreign government is greatly to be 
deplored and is emphatically asserted to be utterly 
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baseless. It bears traces of the jingoism of those 
‘interests’ which are urging naval increases. 

“There is usually very little about a battle-ship 
that is not known before her keel is laid, or even 
before the signing of the contracts. At any rate, 
when it is asserted that the plans represent the 
dernier cri in some form of war preparation, it is well 
to remember that a ‘last cry’ is last only until the 
there is a later. Naval secrets are few, anyway, 
and as it takes some years to apply them, this loss 
cannot be of superlative value to anyone. Still, 
there is, of course, a market for such information 
in spite of the progress toward disarmament, but 
the rule in this case will be the rule as in a horse- 
trade, ‘Caveat emptor.’”’ 


“So there you are,” I concluded. ‘You 
pay your penny for a paper, and you take 
your choice.” 

“And the Star,” inquired Kennedy, com- 
ing to the door and adding with an aggravat- 
ing grin, “the infallible?” 

“The Star,” I replied, unruffled, “hits 
the point squarely when it says that whether 
the plans were of immediate importance or 
not, the real point is that if they could be 
stolen, really important things could be 
taken also. For instance, ‘The thought of 
what the thief might have stolen has caused 
much more alarm than the knowledge of 
what he has succeeded in taking.’ I think 
it is about time those people in Washington 
stopped the leak if—” 

The telephone rang insistently. 

“T think that’s for me,” exclaimed Craig, 
bounding out of his room and forgetting his 
quiz of me. ‘“Hello—yes—is that you, 
Burke? At the Grand Central—half an 
hour—all right. I’m bringing Jameson. 
Good-by.” 

Kennedy jammed down the receiver on 
the hook. 

“The Star was not far from right, Wal- 
ter,” he added seriously. “If the battle- 
ship plans could be stolen, other things could 
be—other things were. You remember 
Burke of the secret service? I’m going up 
to Lookout Hill on the Connecticut shore of 
the Sound with him to-night. You'll join 
us? You’d better come along. The re- 
write men on the Record didn’t have the 
lacts, but they had accurate imaginations. 
The most vital secret that any navy ever 
had, that would have enabled us in a couple 
of years to whip the navies of the world 
combined against us, has been stolen.”’ 

“And that is?” I asked. 

_ The practical working-out of the newest 
of sciences, the science of telautomatics.”’ 

‘Telautomatics?” I repeated. 
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“Yes. There is something weird, fasci- 
nating about the very idea. I sit up 
here safely in this room, turning switches, 
pressing buttons, depressing levers. Ten 
miles away a vehicle, a ship, an aeroplane, 
a submarine obeys me. It may carry 
enough of the latest and most powerful 
explosive that modern science can invent, 
enough, if exploded, to rival the worst of 
earthquakes. Yet it obeys my will. It 
goes where I direct it. It explodes where 
I want it. And it wipes off the face of the 
earth anything which I want annihilated. 

“That’s telautomatics, and that is what 
has been stolen from our navy and dimly 


_ sensed by you clever newspaper men, from 


whom even the secret service can’t quite 
hide everything. The publication of the 
rumor alone that the government knows it 
has lost something has put the secret service 
in a hole. What might have been done 
quietly and in a few days has got to be done 
in the glare of the limelight and with the 
blare of a brass band—and it has got to be 
done right away, too. Come on, Walter. 
I’ve thrown together all we shall need for 
one night—and it doesn’t include any pa- 
jamas, either.” 

A few minutes later we met our friend 
Burke of the secret service at the new termi- 
nal. He had wired Kennedy earlier in the 
day saying that he would be in New York 
and would call him up. 

“The plans, as I told you in my message,”’ 
began Burke, when we had seated ourselves 
in a compartment of the Pullman, “were 
those of Captain Shirley, covering the wire- 
less-controlled submarine. The old captain 
is a thoroughbred, too. I’ve known him in 
Washington. Comes of an old New Eng- 
land family with plenty of money but more 
brains. For years he has been working on 
this science of radio-telautomatics, has all 
kinds of patents, which he has dedicated to 
the United States, too. Of course the basic, 
pioneer patents are not his. His work 
has been in the practical application of 
them. And, Kennedy, there are some 
secrets about his latest work that he has not 
patented; he has given them outright to 
the Navy Department, because they are 
too valuable even to patent.” 

Burke, who liked a good detective tale 
himself, seemed pleased at holding Kennedy 
spellbound. 

‘“‘For instance,” he went on, ‘“‘he has on 
the bay up here a submarine which can be 
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made into a crewless dirigible. He calls it 
the Turtle, I believe, because that was 
the name of the first American submarine 
built by Dr. Bushnell during the Revolu- 
tion, even before Fulton.” 

“You have theories of your own on the 
case?” asked Craig. 

“Well, there are several possibilities. 
You know there are submarine companies 
in this country, bitter rivals. They might 
like to have those plans. Then, too, there 
are foreign governments.” 

He paused. Though he said nothing, I 
felt that there was no doubt what he hinted 
at. At least one government occurred to 
me which would like the plans above all 
_ others. 

“Once some plans of a submarine were 
stolen, I recall,’ ruminated Kennedy. 
“But that theft, I am satisfied, was com- 
mitted in behalf of a rival company.” 

“But, Kennedy,” exclaimed Burke, “it 
was bad enough when the plans were stolen. 
Now Captain Shirley wires me that some 
one must have tampered with his model. 
It doesn’t work right. He even believes 
that his own life may be threatened. And 
there is scarcely a real clue,” he added de- 
jectedly. “‘Of course we are watching all the 
employees who had access to the draught- 
ing-room and tracing everybody who was in 
the building that night. I have a complete 
list of them. There are three or four 
who will bear watching. For instance, 
there is a young attaché of one of the em- 
bassies, named Nordheim.” 

“Nordheim!” I echoed, involuntarily. 
I had expected an Oriental name. 

“Yes, a German. I have been looking 
up his record, and I find that once he was 
connected in some way with the famous 
Titan Iron Works, at Kiel, Germany. We 
began watching him day before yesterday, 
but suddenly he disappeared. Then, there 
is a society woman in Washington, a Mrs. 
Bayard Brainard, who was at the Depart- 
ment that night. We have been trying to 
find her. To-day I got word that she was 
summering in the cottage colony across the 
bay from Lookout Hill. At any rate, I 
had to go up there to see the captain, and 
I thought I’d kill a whole flock of birds 
with one stone. The chief thought, too, 
that if you’d take the case with us you 
had best start on it up there. Next, you 
will no doubt want to go back to Washing- 
ton with me.” 








Lookout Hill was the name of the famous 
old estate of the Shirleys, on a point of land 
jutting out into Long Island Sound and with 
a neighboring point enclosing a large, deep, 
safe harbor. On the highest ground of the 
estate, witha perfect view of both harbor and 
sound, stood a large stone house, the home 
of Captain Shirley, of the United States 
navy, retired. 

Captain Shirley, a man of sixty-two or 
three, bronzed and wiry, met us eagerly. 

“So this is Professor Kennedy; I’m 
glad to meet you, sir,’’ he welcomed, clasp- 
ing Craig’s hand in both of his—a fine figure 
as he stood erect in the light of the porte- 


_cochére. ‘‘What’s the news from Wash- 


ington, Burke? Any clues?” 

“T can hardly tell,’’ replied the secret- 
service man, with assumed cheerfulness. 
“By the way, you'll have to excuse me for 
a few minutes while I run back into town on 
a little errand. Meanwhile, Captain, will 
you explain to Professor Kennedy just how 
things are? Perhaps he’d better begin by 
seeing the Turtle herself.” 

Burke had not waited longer than to 
take leave. 

“The Turtle,’ repeated the captain, 
leading the way into the house. “Well, I 
did call it that at first. But I prefer to 
call it the Zog. You know the first sub- 
marines, abroad at least, were sometimes 
called Ar, A2, A3, and so on. They were 
of the diving, plunging type, that is, they 
submerged on an inclined keel, nose down, 
like the Hollands. Then came the B type, 
in which the hydroplane appeared; the C 
type, in which it was more prominent, and 
a D type, where submergence is on a per- 
fectly even keel, somewhat like our Lakes. 
Well, this boat of mine is a last word— 
the Zg9. Call it the Turtle, if you like.” 

We were standing for a moment in a wide 
Colonial hall in which a fire was crackling 
in a huge brick fireplace, taking the chill 
off the night air. 

“Let me give you a demonstration, first,” 
added thé captain. ‘Perhaps Zog will 
work—perhaps not.” 

There was an air of disappointment about 
the old veteran as he spoke, uncertainly 
now, of what a short time ago he had known 
to be a certainty and one of the greatest 
it had ever been given the inventive mind 
of man to know. 

A slip of a girl entered from the library, 
saw us, paused, and was about to turn 
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back. Silhouetted against the curtained 
door, there was health, animation, graceful- 
ness, in every line of her wavy chestnut hair, 
her soft, sparkling brown eyes, her white 
dress and hat to match, which contrasted 
with the healthy glow of tan on her full neck 
and arms, and her dainty little white shoes, 
ready for anything from tennis to tango. 
“My daughter Gladys, Professor Kennedy 
and Mr. Jameson,” introduced the captain. 
“We are going to try the Zgg again, Gladys.”’ 
A moment later we four were walking to 
the edge of the cliff where Captain Shirley 
had a sort of workshop and signal-station. 
He lighted the gas, for Lookout Hill was 
only on the edge of the town and boasted 
gas, electricity, and all modern improve- 
ments, as well as the 
atmosphere of old 
New Eng- 
land. 













“Confound that light! 
What's the matter with it?” 
he exclaimed, changing the sub- 

ject, and glancing up at the gas-fixture 
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“The Zgg is moored just below us at my 
private dock,” began the captain. “I have 
a shed down there where we usually keep 
her, but I expected you, and she is waiting, 
thoroughly overhauled. I have signaled 
to my men—fellows I can trust, too, who 
used to be with me in the navy—to cast her 
off. There—now we are ready.” 

The captain turned a switch. Instantly 
a couple of hundred feet below us, on the 
dark and rippling water, a light broke forth. 
Another signal, and the light changed. 

It was moving. 

“The principle of the thing,” said Cap- 
tain Shirley, talking to us but watching 
the moving light intently, “briefly, is that 
I use the Hertzian waves to actuate relays 
on the Zg9. That is, I send a child with a 
message; the grown man, through the relay, 

so to speak, does the work. So, you 
see, I can sit up here and send my 
little David out anywhere to strike 
down a huge Goliath. 
“TI won’t bore you, yet, with 
explanations of my radio- 
combinator, the telecommu- 
tator, the aerial coherer relay, 
and the rest of the techni- 
calities of wireless control of 
dirigible, self-propelled ves- 
sels. They are well known, 
beginning with pioneers like 

Wilson and Gardner in Eng- 

land, Roberts in Australia, 

Wirth and Lirpa in Ger- 

many, Gabet in France, 

and Tesla, Edison, Sims, 
and the younger Ham- 
mond in our own country. 
“The one thing, you 
may not know, that has 
kept us back while wire- 
less telegraphy has gone 
ahead so fast is that in 
wireless we have been able 
to discard coherers and re- 
lays and use detectors and 
microphones in their places. 

But in telautomatics we 

have to keep the coherer. 

That has been the barrier. 

The coherer until recently 

has been spasmodic, until 

we had Hammond’s mer- 
cury steel-disc coherer and 
now my own. Why,” he 
cried, “we are just on the 
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threshold, now, of this great science which 
Tesla has named telautomatics—the electric 
arm that we can stretch out through space 
to do our work and fight our battles.” 

It was not difficult to feel the enthusiasm 
of the captain over an invention of such 
momentous possibilities, especially as the 
‘ Zog was well out in the harbor now and we 
could see her flashing her red and green 
signal-lights back to us. 

“You see,” the captain resumed, “I have 
twelve numbers here on the keys of this 
radio-combinator—forward, back, stop pro- 
peller motor, rudder right, rudder left, stop 
steering motor, light signals front, light sig- 
nals rear, launch torpedoes, and so on. 
The idea is that of a delayed contact. The 
machinery is always ready, but it delays a 
few seconds until the right impulse is given, 
a purely mechanical problem. I take ad- 
vantage of the delay to have the message 
repeated by a signal back to me. I can 
even change it, then. You can see for your- 
self that it really takes no experience to 
run the thing when all is going right. Gladys 
has done it frequently herself. All you 
have to do is to pay attention, and press 
the right key for the necessary change. 
It is when things go wrong that even an 
expert like myself—confound it—there’s 
something wrong!” 

The Zo9 had suddenly swerved. Captain 
Shirley’s brow knitted. We gathered 
around closer, Gladys next to her father and 
leaning anxiously over the transmitting 
apparatus. 

‘‘T wanted to turn her to port yet she goes 
to starboard, and signals starboard, too. 
There—now—she has stopped altogether. 
What do you think of that?” 

Gladys stroked the old seafarer’s hand 
gently, as he sat silently at the table, peer- 
ing with contracted brows out into the now 
brilliantly moonlit night. 

Shirley looked up at his daughter, and 
the lines on his face relaxed as though he 
would hide his disappointment from her 
eager eyes. 

‘“‘Confound that light! What’s the mat- 
ter with it?” he exclaimed, changing the 
subject, and glancing up at the gas-fixture. 

Kennedy had already been intently look- 
ing at the Welsbach burner overhead, which 
had been flickering incessantly. 

“That gas company!” added the Captain, 
shaking his head in. disgust, and showing 
annoyance over a trivial thing to hide deep 
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concern over a greater, as some men do. 
“T shall use the electricity altogether after 
this contract with the company expires, 
I suppose you literary men, Mr. Jameson, 
would call that the light that failed.” 

There was a forced air about his attempt 
to be facetious that did not conceal, but 
rather accentuated, the undercurrent of 
feelings in him. 

“On the contrary,” broke in Kennedy, “I 
shouldn’t be surprised to find that it is the 
light that succeeded.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T wouldn’t have said anything about it 
if you hadn’t noticed it yourself. In fact, 
I may be wrong. It suggests something to 
me, but it will need a good deal of work to 
verify it, and then it may not be of any 
significance. Is that the way the Zog has 
behaved always lately?” 

“Yes, but I know that she hasn’t broken 
down of herself,’’ Captain Shirley asserted. 
“Tt never did before, not since I perfected 
that new coherer. And now it always does, 
perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes after I 
start her out.” 

Shirley was watching the lights as they 
serpentined their way to us across the nearly 
calm water of the bay, idly toying with the 
now useless combinator. 

“Wait here,” he said, rising hurriedly. 
“T must send my motor-boat out there to 
pick her up and tow her in.” 

He was gone down the flight of rustic steps 
on the face of the cliff before we could reply. 

“J wish father wouldn’t take it to heart 
so,” murmured Gladys. ‘Sometimes I fear 
that success or failure of this boat means 
life or death to him.” 

“That is exactly why we are here,”’ re- 
assured Kennedy, turning earnestly to her, 
“to help him to settle this thing at once. 
This is a beautiful spot,” he added, as we 
stood on the edge of the cliff and looked far 
out over the tossing waves of the sound. 

‘“‘What is on that other point?” asked 
Kennedy, turning again toward the harbor 
itself. . ~ 

“There is a large cottage colony there,” 
she replied. ‘Of course many of the houses 
are still closed so early in the season, but it 
is a beautiful place in the summer. The 
hotel over there is open now, though.” 

“You must have a lively time when the 
season is at its height,’’ ventured Kennedy. 
“Do you know a cottager there, a Mrs. 
Brainard?” 
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“Oh, yes, indeed. I have known her in 
Washington for some time.” 

“No doubt the cottagers envy you your 
isolation here,’’ remarked Kennedy, turning 
and surveying the beautifully kept grounds. 
“T should think it would be pleasant, too, 
to have an old Washington friend here.” 

“Tt is. We often invite our friends over 
for lawn-parties and other little entertain- 
ments. Mrs. Brainard has just arrived and 
has only had time to return my first visit 
to her, but I expect we shall have some good 
times this summer.” 

It was evident, at least, that Gladys was 
not concealing anything about her friend, 
whether there was any suspicion or not of 
her. 

We had gone into the house to await the 
return of Captain Shirley. Burke had just 
returned, his face betraying that he was 
bursting with news. 

“‘She’s here, all right,”’ he remarked in an 
undertone to Kennedy, “in the Stamford 
cottage—quite an outfit. French chauffeur, 
two Japanese servants, maids, and all.” 

“The Stamford cottage?” repeated 
Gladys. “‘ Why, that is where Mrs. Brainard 
lives.”” 

She gave a startled glance at Kennedy, 
as she suddenly seemed to realize that both 
he and the secret-service man had spoken 
about her friend. 

“Yes,” said Burke, noting on the instant 
the perfect innocence of her concern. 
“What do you know about Mrs. Brainard? 
Who, where is, Mr. Brainard?” 

“Dead, I believe,” Gladys hesitated. 
“Mrs. Brainard has been well known in 
Washington circles for years. Indeed, I 
invited her with us the night of the Manila 
display.” 

“And Mr. Nordheim?” broke in Burke. 

“N-no,” she hesitated. ‘He was there, 
but I don’t know as whose guest.” 

“Did he seem very friendly with Mrs. 
Brainard?” pursued the detective. 

I thought I saw a shade Of relief pass over 
her face as she answered, “Yes.’”’ Icould 
only interpret it that perhaps Nordheim 
had been attentive to Gladys herself and 
that she had not welcomed his attentions. 

“I may as well tell you,” she said, at 
length. “It is no secret in our set, and I 
Suppose you would find it out soon, any- 
how. It is said that he is engaged to Mrs. 
Brainard—that is all.” 

* Engaged?” repeated Burke. “Then that 
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would account for his being at the hotel 
here. At least, it would offer an excuse.” 

Gladys was not slow to note the stress 
that Burke laid on the last word. 

“Oh, impossible,’ she began hurriedly, 
“impossible that he could have known 
anything about this other matter. Why, 
she told me he was to sail suddenly for Ger- 
many and came up here for a last visit be- 
fore he went, and to arrange to come back 
on his return. Oh, he could know nothing 
—impossible.” 

“Why impossible?” persisted Burke. 
“They have submarines in Germany, don’t 
they? And rival compan&s, too.” 

“Who have rival companies?” inquired a 
familiar voice. It was Captain Shirley, 
who had returned out of breath from his 
long climb up the steps from the shore. 

“The Germans. I was speaking of an 
attaché named Nordheim.” 

“Who is Nordheim?” inquired the cap- 
tain. 

“You met him at the Naval building, 
that night, don’t you remember?” replied 
Gladys. 

“Oh, yes, I believe I do—dimly. He was 
a man who seemed-so devoted to Mrs. 
Brainard.” 

“T think he is, too, father,’ she replied 
hastily. ‘‘He has been suddenly called to 
Berlin and planned to spend the last few 
days here, at the hotel, so as to be near her. 
She told me that he had been ordered back 
to Washington again before he sailed and 
had had to cut his visit short.” 

“When did you first notice the interfer- 
ence with the Turtle?” asked Burke. “I 
received your message this morning.” 
“Yesterday morning was the first,” re- 


_ plied the captain. 


“He arrived the night before and did 
not leave until yesterday afternoon,” re- 
marked Burke. 

“And we arrived to-night,” put in Craig 
quietly. “‘The interference is going on yet.” 

“Then the Japs,” I cut in, at last giving 
voice to the suspicion I had of the clever 
little Orientals. 

“They could not have stolen the plans,’ 
asserted Burke, shaking his head. “No, 
Nordheim and Mrs. Brainard were the only 
ones who could have got into the draughting- 
room the night of the Manila celebration.” 

“Burke,” said Kennedy, rising, “I wish 
you would take me into town. There area 
few messages I would like to send. You 
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will excuse us, Captain, for a few hours? 
Good evening, Miss Shirley.” As he bowed 
I heard Kennedy add to her: “Don’t 
worry about your father. Everything will 
come out all right soon.” 

Outside, in the car which Burke had hired, 
Craig added: ‘Not to town. That was 
an excuse not to alarm Miss Shirley too 
much over her friend. Take us over past 
the Stamford cottage, first.” 

The Stamford cottage was on the beach, 
between the shore front and the road. It 
was not a new place, but was built in the 
hideous style of some thirty years ago with 
all sorts of little turned and knobby orna- 
ments. We paused down the road a bit, 
though not long enough to attract attention. 
There were lights on every floor of the 
cottage, although most of the neighboring 
cottages were dark. 

“Well protected by lightning-rods,” re- 
marked Kennedy, as he looked the Stam- 
ford cottage over narrowly. “We might 
as well drive on. Keep an eye on the hotel, 
Burke. It may be that Nordheim intends 
to return, after all.” 

“ Assuming that he has left,” returned the 
secret-service man. 

“But you said he had left,” said Kennedy. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T hardly know myself,” wearily re- 
marked Burke, on whom the strain of the 
case, to which we were still fresh, had begun 
to tell. “I only know that I called up 
Washington after I heard he had been at 
the hotel, and no one at our headquarters 
knew that he had returned. They may 
have fallen down, but they were to watch 
both his rooms and the embassy.” 

“H-m,”’ mused Kennedy. ‘Why didn’t 
you say that before?” 

“Why, I assumed that he had gone back, 
until you told me there was interference 
to-night, too. Now, until I can locate him 
definitely I’m all at sea—that’s all.” 

It was now getting late in the evening, 
but Kennedy had evidently no intention of 
returning yet to Lookout Hill. We paused 
at the hotel, which was in the center of the 
cottage colony, and flanked by a hill that ran 
back of the colony diagonally and from 
which a view of both the hotel and the cot- 
tages could be obtained. Burke’s inquiries 
developed the fact that Nordheim had left 
very hurriedly and in some agitation. “To 
tell you the truth,” confided the clerk, with 
whom Burke had ingratiated himself, “I 
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thought he acted like a man who was 
watched.” 

Late as it was, Kennedy insisted on mo- 
toring to the railroad station and catching 
the last train to New York. As there 
seemed to be nothing that I could do at 
Lookout Hill, I accompanied him on the 
long and tedious ride, which brought us 
back to the city in the early hours of the 
morning. 

We stopped just long enough to run up 
to the laboratory and to secure a couple 
of little instruments which looked very 
much like small incandescent lamps in a 
box. Then, by the earliest train from New 
York, we returned to Lookout Hill, with 
only such sleep as Kennedy had predicted, 
snatched in the day coaches of the trains 
and during a brief wait in the station. 

A half-hour’s freshening-up with a dip in 
the biting cold water of the bay, breakfast 
with Captain Shirley and Miss Gladys, and 
a return to the excitement of the case, had 
to serve in place of rest. Burke disap- 
peared, after a hasty conference with Ken- 
nedy, presumably to watch Mrs. Brainard, 
the hotel, and the Stamford cottage to see 
who went in and out. 

“T’ve had the Zog brought out of its shed,” 
remarked the captain, as we rose from the 
breakfast-table. ‘There was nothing wrong 
as far as I could discover last night or 
by a more careful inspection this morn- 
ing. Id like to have you take a look at 
her now, in the daylight.” 

“T was about to suggest,’ remarked 
Kennedy, as we descended the steps to the 
shore, ‘that perhaps, first, it might be well 
to take a short run in her with the crew, 
just to make sure that there is nothing 


. wrong with the machinery.” 


““A good idea,” agreed the captain. 

We came to the submarine, lying along- 
side the dock and looking like a huge cigar. 
The captain preceded us down the narrow 
hatchway, and I followed Craig. The deck 
was cleared, the hatch closed, and the vessel 
sealed. ~ 

Remembering Jules Verne’s enticing pic- 
ture of life on the palatial Nautilus, I may 
as well admit that I was not prepared for a 
real submarine. My first impression, as 
I entered the hold, was that of discomfort 
and suffocation. I felt, too, that I was too 
close to too much whirring machinery. I 
gazed about curiously. On all sides were 
electrical devices and machines to operate 
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the craft and the torpedoes. I thought, 
also, that the water outside was uncom- 
fortably close; one could almost feel it. 
The Zo9 was low roofed, damp, with an 
intricate system of rods, controls, engines, 
tanks, stop-cocks, compasses, gages—more 
things than it seemed the human mind, to 
say nothing of wireless, could 

possibly attend to at once. 

“The policy of se- 
crecy which govern- 
ments keep in re- 
gard tosubmarines,”’ 
remarked the cap- 
tain, running his 
eye over everything 
at once, it seemed, 
“has led them to be 
looked on as some- 
thing mysterious. 
But whatever you 
may think of telauto- 
matics, thereis really 
no mystery about 
an ordinary sub- 
marine.” 

I did not agree 
with our “Captain 
Nemo,” as, the ex- 
amination com- 
pleted, he threw 
in a switch. The 
motor started. 
The Zo9 hummed 
and trembled. 
The fumes of gas- 
oline were almost 
suffocating at first, in 
spite of the prompt 
ventilation to clear 
them off. There was 
no escape from the 
smell. I had heard 
of “gasoline heart,”’ but 
the odor only made me 
sick and dizzy. Like most - 
novices, I suppose, I was 
suffering excruciating tor- 
ture. Not so, Kennedy. 
He got used to it in no 
time; indeed, seemed to 
enjoy the very discomfort. 

I felt that there was 
only one thing necessary to add to it, and 
that was the odor of cooking. Cooking, by 
the way, on a submarine is uncertain and 
disagreeable. There was a little electric 




















I was startled suddenly to hear 
the motors stop 


heater, I found, which might possibly have 
heated enough water for one cup of coffee 
at a time. 

In fact, space was economized to the ut- 
most. Only the necessaries of life were 
there. Every inch that could be spared was 
given over to machinery. It was every- 
where, compact, efficient—everything for 

running the boat under water, guiding it 
above and below, controlling its submer- 

sion, compressing air, firing torpedoes, 
and a thousand other things. It 
was wonderful as it was. 
But when one re- 
flected that all could 
be done automat- 
ically, or rather 
telautomati- 
cally, it was 
simply as- 
tounding. 
“You see,” 
observed Cap- 
tain Shirley, 
‘“‘when she is 
working auto- 
matically 
neither the 
periscope nor 
the wireless- 
mast shows. 
The wireless 
impulses are 
carried down 
to her from an 
inconspicuous 
float which 
trails along 
the surface 

and carries a 

short aerial 

with a wire run- 
ning down, like 

a mast, forming 
practically invisi- 
ble antenne.” 

As he was talking 
the boat was being 
“trimmed” by admitting 
water as ballast into the proper 
tanks. 

“The Zo9,” he went on, “is a 
submersible, not a diving, sub- 
marine. That is to say, the rudder guides 
it and changes the angle of the boat. But 
the hydroplanes pull it up and down, two 
pairs of them set fore and aft of the center 
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of gravity. They lift or lower the boat 
bodily on an even keel, not by plunging 
and diving. I will now set the hydroplanes 
at ten degrees down and the horizontal 
rudder two degrees up, and the boat will 
submerge to a depth of thirty feet and run 
constant at that depth.” 

He had shut off the gasoline motor and 
started the storage-battery electric motor, 
which was used when running submerged. 
The great motors gave out a strange, hum- 
ming sound. The crew conversed in low, 
constrained tones. There was a slightly 
perceptible jar, and the boat seemed to 
quiver just a bit from stem to stern. In 
front of Shirley was a gage which showed 
the depth of submergence and a spirit-level 
which showed any inclination. 

“Submerged,” he remarked, “‘is like run- 
ning on the surface under dense-fog con- 
ditions.” 

I did not agree with those who have said 
there is no difference running submerged 
or on the surface. Under way on the sur- 
face was one thing. But when we dived 
it was most unpleasant. I had been re- 
assured at the start when I heard that there 
were ten compressed air-tanks under a pres- 
sure of two thousand pounds to the square 
inch. But only once before had I breathed 


compressed air and that was when one of- 


our cases once took us down into the tunnels 
below the rivers of New York. It was not 
a new sensation, but at fifty feet depth I 
felt a little tingling all over my body, a 
pounding of the ear-drums, and just a trace 
of nausea. 

Kennedy smiled as I moved about. 
“Never mind, Walter,” he said. ‘I know 
how you feel on a first trip. One minute 
you are choking from lack of oxygen,, then 
in another part of the boat you are exhila- 
rated by too much of it. Still,”’ he winked, 
“don’t forget that it is regulated.” 

“Well,” I returned, “all I can say is that 
if war is hell, a submarine is war.” 

I had, however, been much interested in 
the things about me. Forward, the torpe- 
do-discharge tubes and other apparatus 
about the little doors in the vessel’s nose 
made it look somewhat like the shield used 
in boring a tunnel under compressed air. 

“Ordinary torpedo-boats use the regular 
automobile torpedo,” remarked Captain 
Shirley, coming ubiquitously up behind me. 
“T improve on'that. I can discharge the 


telautomobile torpedo, and guide it either 


from the boat, as we are now, or from the 
land station where we were last night, at 
will.” 

There was something more than pride in 
his manner. He was deadly in earnest 
about his invention. 

We had come over to the periscope, 
the “eye” of the submarine when she is 
running just under the surface, but of no 
use now that we were below. “Yes,” he 
remarked, in answer to my half-spoken 
question, “that is the periscope. Usually 
there is one fixed to look ahead and another 
that is movable, in order to take in what is 
on the sides and in the rear. I have both 
of those. But, in addition, I have the uni- 
versal periscope, the eye that sees all 
around, three hundred and sixty degrees— 
a very clever application of an annular 
prism with objectives, condenser, and two 
eyepieces of low and high power.” 

A call from one of the crew took him into 
the stern to watch the operation of some- 
thing, leaving me to myself, for Kennedy 
was roaming about on a still hunt for any- 
thing that might suggest itself. The safety 
devices, probably more than any other 
single thing, interested me, for I had read 
with peculiar fascination of the great disas- 
ters to the Lutin, the Pluvidse, the Farfardet, 
the A8, the Foca, the Kambala, the Japa- 
nese No. 6, the German U3, and others. 

Below us I knew there was a keel that 
could be dropped, lightening the boat con- 
siderably. Also, there was the submarine 
bell, immersed in a tank of water, with tele- 
phone receivers attached by which one could 
“listen in,” for example, before rising, say, 
from sixty feet to twenty feet, and thus 
“hear” the hulls of other ships. The bell 
was struck by means of air pressure, and was 
the same as that used for submarine signal- 
ing on ships. Water, being dense, is an 
excellent conductor of sound. Even in 
the submarine itself, I could hear the muffled 
clang of the gong. 

Them there were buoys which could be 
released and would fly to the surface, car- 
rying within them a telephone, a light, and 
a whistle. I knew also something of the 
explosion dangers on a submarine, both 
from the fuel oil used when running on the 
surface, and from the storage batteries used 
when running submerged. Once ina whilea 
sailor would take from a jar a piece of litmus 
paper and expose it, showing only a slight 
discoloration due to carbon dioxide. That 
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was the least of my troubles. For a few 
moments, also, the white mice in a cage in- 
terested me. White mice were carried be- 
cause they dislike the odor of gasoline and 
give warning of any leakage by loud squeals. 

The fact was that there was so much of in- 
terest that, the first discomfort over, I was, 
like Kennedy, beginning really to enjoy 
the trip. 

I was startled suddenly to hear the mo- 
tors stop. There was no more of that 
interminable buzzing. The Zg9 responded 
promptly to the air pressure that was for- 
cing the water out of the tanks. The gage 
showed that we were gradually rising on an 
even keel. A man sprang up the narrow 
hatchway and opened the cover through 
which we could see a little patch of blue sky 
again. The gasoline motor was started, and 
we ran leisurely back to the dock. The 
trip was over—safely. As we landed I felt 
a sense of gladness to get away from that 
feeling of being cut off from the world. It 
was not fear of death or of the water, as 
nearly as I could analyze it, but merely that 
terrible sense of isolation from man and 
nature as we know it. 3 

A message from Burke was waiting for 
Kennedy at the wharf. He read it quickly, 
then handed it to Captain Shirley and my- 
self, 

Have just received a telegram from Washington. 
Great excitement at the embassy. ‘Cipher tele- 
gram has been despatched to the Titan Iron Works. 
One of my men in Washington reports a queer ex- 
perience. He had been following one of the mem- 
bers of the embassy staff, who saw he was being 
shadowed, turned suddenly on the man, and ex- 


claimed, “‘Why are you hounding us still?’’ What 
do you make of it? No trace yet of Nordheim. 
BURKE. 


The lines in Craig’s face deepened in 
thought as he folded the message and re- 
marked abstractedly, ‘She works all right 
when you are aboard.” Then he recalled 
himself. “Let us try her again without a 
crew.” ; 

Five minutes later we had ascended to 
the aerial conning-tower, and all was in 
readiness to repeat the trial of the night 
before. Vicious and sly the Zo9 looked in 
the daytime as she slipped off, under the 
unseen guidance of the wireless, with death 
hidden under her nose. Just as during the 
first trial we had witnessed, she began by 
fulfilling the highest expectations. Straight 
as an arrow she shot out of the harbor’s 
mouth, half submerged, with her periscope 
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sticking up and bearing the flag proudly 
flapping, leaving behind a wake of white 
foam. 

She turned and reentered the harbor, 
obeying Captain Shirley’s every whim, 
twisting in and out of the shipping much to 
the amazement of the old salts, who had 
never become used to the weird sight. She 
cut a figure eight, stopped, started again. 

Suddenly I could see by the look on Cap- 
tain Shirley’s face that something was 
wrong. Before either of us could speak, 
there was a spurt of water out in the harbor, 
a cloud of spray, and the Zog sank in a mass 
of bubbles. She had heeled over and 
was resting on the mud and ooze of the har- 
bor bottom. The water had closed over her, 
and she was gone. 

Instantly all the terrible details of the 
sinking of the Lutin and other submarines 
flashed over me. I fancied I could see on 
the Zog the overturned accumulators. I 
imagined the stifling fumes, the struggle 
for breath in the suddenly darkened hull. 
Almost as if it had happened half an hour 
ago, I saw it. 

“Thank God for telautomatics,”’ I mur- 
mured, as the thought swept over me of 
what we had escaped. ‘Noone was aboard 
her, at least.” 

Chlorine was escaping rapidly from the 
overturned storage batteries, for a grave 
danger lurks in the presence of sea water, in 
a submarine, in combination with any of the 
sulphuric acid. Salt water and sulphuric 
acid produce chlorine gas, and a pint of it 
inside a good-sized submarine would be 
sufficient to render unconscious the crew of 
a boat. I began to realize the risks we 
had run, which my confidence in Captain 
Shirley had minimized. I wondered whether 
hydrogen in dangerous quantities might 
not be given off, and with the short-circuit- 
ing of the batteries perhaps explode. 
Nothing more happened, however. All 
kinds of theories suggested themselves. 
Perhaps in some way the gasoline motor 
had been started while the boat was de- 
pressed, the “gas” -had escaped, combined 
with air, andaspark had caused an explosion. 
There were so many possibilities that it 
staggered me. Captain Shirley sat stunned. 

Yet here was the one great question, 
Whence had come the impulse that had 
sent the famous Zog to her fate? 

“Could it have been through something 
internal?” I asked. ‘Could a current 
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from one of the batteries have influenced 
the receiving apparatus?” 

“No,” replied the captain mechanically. 
“T have a secret method of protecting my 
receiving instruments from such impulses 
within the hull.” 

Kennedy was sitting silently in the cor- 
ner, oblivious to us up to this point. 

“But not to impulses from outside the 
hull,” he broke in. 

Unobserved, he had been bending over 
one of the little instruments which had 
kept us up all night and had cost a tedious 
trip to New York and back. 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“This? This is a little instrument known 
as the audion, a wireless electric-wave de- 
tector.”’ 

“Outside the hull?” repeated Shirley, 
still dazed. 

“Yes,” cried Kennedy excitedly. “TI got 
my first clue from that flickering Welsbach 
mantle last night. Of course it flickered 
from the wireless we were using, but it kept 
on. You know in the gas-mantle there 
is matter in a most mobile and tenuous 
state, very sensitive to heat and sound 
vibrations. 

“Now, the audion, as you see, consists 
of two platinum wings, parallel to the plane 
of a bowed filament of an incandescent light 
ina vacuum. It was invented by Dr. Lee 
DeForest to detect wireless. When the 
light is turned on and the little tantalum 
filament glows, it is ready for business. 

“Tt can be used for all systems of wire- 
less—singing spark, quenched spark, arc 
sets, telephone sets; in fact, it will detect 
a wireless wave from whatever source it is 
sent. It is so susceptible that a man with 
one attached to an ordinary steel-rod um- 
brella on a rainy night canpick up wireless 
messages that are being transmitted within 
some hundreds of miles radius.” 

The audion buzzed. 

“There—see? Our wireless is not work- 
ing. But with the audion you can see that 
some wireless is, and a fairly near and pow- 
erful source it is, too.” 

Kennedy was absorbed in watching the 
audion. 

Suddenly he turned and faced us. He 
had evidently reached a conclusion. ‘Cap- 
tain,” he cried, ‘can you send a wireless 
message? Yes? Well, this is to Burke. 
He is over there, back of the hotel on the 
hill with some of hismen. He has one there 
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who understands wireless and to whom I 
have given another audion. Quick, before 
this other wireless cuts in on us again. 
I want others to get the message as well 
as Burke. Send this: ‘Have your men 
watch the railroad station and every road 
to it. Surround the Stamford cottage. 
There is some wireless interference from 
that direction.’” 

As Shirley, with a half-insane light in his 
eyes, flashed the message mechanically 
through space, Craig rose and signaled to 
the house. Under the porte cochére I saw 
a waiting automobile, which an instant 
later tore up the broken-stone path and 
whirled around almost on two wheels near 
the edge of the cliff. Glowing with health 
and excitement, Gladys Shirley was at the 
wheel herself. In spite of the tenseness of 
the situation, I could not help stopping to 
admire the change in the graceful, girlish 
figure of the night before, which was now 
all lithe energy and alertness in her eager 
devotion to carrying out the minutest detail 
of Kennedy’s plan to aid her father. 

“Excellent, Miss Shirley,” exclaimed 
Kennedy, “but when I asked Burke to have 
you keep a car in readiness, I had no idea 
you would drive it yourself.” 

“T like it,” she remonstrated, as he 
offered to take the wheel. “‘ Please—please 
—let me drive. I shall go crazy if I’m not 
doing scmething. I saw the Zgg go down, 
What was it? Who—” 

“Captain,” called Craig. ‘“Quick—into 
thecar. Wemusthurry. To the Stamford 
house, Miss Shirley. No one can get away 
from it before we arrive. It is surrounded.” 

Everything was quiet, apparently, about 
the house as our wild ride around the edge 
of the harbor ended under the deft guidance 
of Gladys Shirley. Here and there, be- 
hind a hedge or tree, I could see a lurking 
secret-service man. Burke joined us from 
behind a barn next door. 

“Not a soul has gone in or out,” he 
whispered. ‘‘There does not seem to be a 
sign of life there.” 

Craig and Burke had by this time reached 
the broad veranda. They did not wait to 
ring the bell, but carried the door down 
literally off its hinges. We followed closely. 

A scream from the drawing-room brought 
us to a halt. It was Mrs. Brainard, tall, 
almost imperial in her loose morning gown, 
her dark eyes snapping fire at the sudden 
intrusion. I could not tell whether she 
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DRAWN BY WILL POSTER 


It was Mrs. Brainard, tall, almost imperial in her loose morning gown, her dark eyes snapping fire 
at the sudden intrusion. ‘What does this mean?” she demanded 
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had really noticed that the house was 
watched or was acting a part. 

“What does this mean?” she demanded. 
“What—Gladys—you—” 

“Florence—tell them—it isn’t so—is it? 
You don’t know a thing about those plans of 
father’s that were—stolen—that night.” 

“Where is Nordheim?” interjected Burke 
quickly, a little of his “third degree” train- 
ing getting the upper hand. 

“Nordheim?” 


“VYes—you know. Tell me. Is he 
here?” 
“Here? Isn’t it bad enough to hound 


him, without hounding me, too? Will you 
merciless detectives drive us all from place 
- to place with your brutal suspicions?” 

“Merciless?”’ inquired Burke, smiling 
with sarcasm. ‘‘Who has been hounding 
him?”’ 

“You know very well what I mean,” she 
repeated, drawing herself up to her full 
height and patting Gladys’s hand to reassure 
her. “Read that message on the table.” 

Burke picked up a yellow telegram dated 
New York, two days before. 

It was as I feared when I left you. The secret 
service must have rummaged my baggage both here 
and at the hotel. They have taken some very 
valuable papers of mine. 

“Secret service—rummage baggage?”’ re- 
peated Burke, himself now in perplexity. 

“That is news to me. We have rum- 
maged no trunks or bags, least of all Nord- 
heim’s. In fact, we have never been able 
to find them at all.”’ 

“Upstairs, Burke—the servants’ quar- 
ters,” interrupted Craig impatiently. ‘We 
are wasting time here.” 

Mrs. Brainard offered noprotest. I began 
to think that the whole thing was indeed 
a surprise to her, and that she had, in fact, 
been reading, instead of making a studied 
effort to appear surprised at our intrusion. 

Room after room was flung open without 
finding anyone, until we reached the attic, 
which had been finished off into sev- 
eral rooms. One door was closed. Craig 
opened it cautiously. It was pitch dark 
in spite of the broad daylight outside. We 
entered gingerly. 
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On the floor lay two dark piles of some- 
thing. My foot touched one of them. I 
drew back in horror at the feeling. It was 
the body of a man. 

Kennedy struck a light, and as he bent 
over in its little circle of radiance, he dis- 
closed a ghastly scene. 

“Hara-kiri!” he ejaculated. ‘They 
must have got my message to Burke and 
have seen that the house was surrounded.” 

The two Japanese servants had committed 
suicide. 

“Wh-what does it all mean?” gasped 
Mrs. Brainard, who had followed us up- 
stairs with Gladys. 

Burke’s lip curled slightly and he was 
about to speak. 

“Tt means,” hastened Kennedy, “that 
you have been double crossed, Mrs. Brain- 
ard. Nordheim stole those plans of Cap- 
tain Shirley’s submarine for his Titan Iron 
Works. Then the Japs stole them from his 
baggage at the hotel. He thought the 
secret service had them. The Japs waited 
here just long enough to try the plans 
against the Zo9 herself—to destroy Cap- 
tain Shirley’s work by his own method of 
destruction. It was clever, clever. It 
would make his labors seem like a failure 
and would discourage others from keeping 
up the experiments. They had planned to 
steal a march on the world. Every time 
the Zg9 was out they worked up here with 
their improvised wireless until they found 
the wave-length Shirley was using. It 
took fifteen or twenty minutes, but they 
managed, finally, to interfere so that they 
sent the submarine to the bottom of the 
harbor. Instead of being the criminal, 
Burke, Mrs. Brainard is the victim, the 
victim both of Nordheim and of her 
servants.” 

Craig had thrown open a window and 
had dropped down on his knees before a 
little stove by which the room was heated. 
He was poking eagerly in a pile of charred 
paper and linen. 

“Shirley,” he cried, ‘“‘your secret is safe, 
even though the duplicate plans were 
stolen. There will be no more interfer- 
ence.” 
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LANCHE BATES is truly a daughter 

of the modern Golden West; and yet, 
physically, intellectually, and temperament- 
ally, she relates to a fine, imperious type 
of femininity that is rather too rare to be 
associated with any one age or locality. 
She has fathomless eyes, a subtle smile, ; 
winning yet incisive speech, and fea- / 
tures that fascinate, not by superficial 
beauty alone, but rather because of 
that baffling expression of reserve 
which “half reveals and half conceals 
the soul within.” 

It is characteristic of Miss Bates 
that, while her artistic career has been 
in an unusual degree shaped by her 
own impetuous individuality, even 
so cardinal an influence as mar- 
riage has not been powerful 
enough to deflect her stage 
plans and ac tivities 
in any essen tial 
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Mason’s English comedy- 
drama entitled “The Wit- 
ness for the Defense.” 
Unless present plans go 
agley, we shall shortly have 
the opportunity of observing 
Blanche Bates, comédienne, and 
J. M. Barrie, author, in conjunc- 
tion in a play as yet unborn, 
but to be called “Halt Hour.” 
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Blanche of the Golden West 


PHUTOGRAPH BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS 

She has fathomless eyes. and features 
that fascinate, because of that baffling 
expression of reserve that “half re- 
veals and half conceals” the soul within 


This last announcement, with 
the recently concluded Pacific 
Coast tour, under the Frohman 
auspices, calls attention to the 
fact that Miss Bates’ career, in 
the dozen or fifteen years since 
she rose as a New York star of 
magnitude, divides itself into 
four managerial eras, the latest 
just now beginning. These con- 
stitute a highly picturesque biogra- 
phy-drama in four acts and a pro- 
logue—the “eras”? being, re- 
spectively, those of Daly, 
Liebler, Belasco, Frohman. 
Blanche Lyon Bates was born 
in Portland, Oregon, a child of the stage as 
well as of the Golden West, for both her 
parents were players, in the various stock 
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organizations along the Coast, and 
even as far asAustralia. Auspiciously, 
her first emphatic success was as Mrs. 
Hilary, in “The Senator”—a spark- 
ling réle forever associated with the 
memory of Georgie Drew Barrymore. 
Following this she shared honors 
with Ada Rehan in Augustus Daly’s 
production of “The Great Ruby.” 
Thence, by way of the Liebler revival 
of “The Three Musketeers”’ and Zang- 
will’s “Children of the Ghetto,” her 
successes led to Belasco, who first 
tried her out as the tigerish Cigarette 
in an arrangement of Ouida’s, 
sirocco-breathing romance, 
“Under Two Flags.” Then he 
framed around her the Japan- 
esque thriller, ‘Darling of the 
Gods,” and so led up to 
the real climax of the 
Belasco-Bates 
association— 
“The Girl of the 

Golden West.” 
“Madame But- 
terfly,” from John 
Luther Long’s story, 
undoubtedly grew out of Miss 
Bates’s colorful interpretation 
of the Japanese heroine of “The 
Darling of the Gods.” It isa 


On her Ossining farm 
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poignant little act, ao “For one thing, comedy keeps me young. 
with all its poig- It isn’t as wearing as tragedy or heavy 
nancy concen- J emotion, though artistically it is 
harder to play. Romance 
oJ is all right, so long as 
it does not become 
‘ AY | sickly; and com- 
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in the sense, includes 
single emotion, 
charac- pathos, and 
ter of O- sentiment. 
Hanu- But it is 
San, as not a hard 
Blanche luck story, 
ee . as tragedy 
played it. Is. 

But com- “You can 


play tragedy, 
no matter 


edy is the 

field of en- 

deavor for 
which Miss 
Bates expresses 
her personal 
prefer- 
ence. 


(c) cmas, 
FROUMAN 
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Physically, intellectually, and 
temperamentally, she relates 







to a fine, imperious type of 

femininity that is rather too 

rare to be associated with any 
one age or locality 








how you feel, be- 
cause it is mostly 
artificial. For com- 
edy, you’ve got to 
“Td rather bekeyedup. Laugh- 
PHOTOGRAPH BY 6aKOST talk about my setter ter is serious business 
dogs,” she said, “or the enough, if you get it 
farm at Ossining—or the Western ranch. in the wrong key. 
However, I do put my best faith in com- The difference be- 
edy, as an acting proposition. I’ve always tween tragedy and 
had either a comedy réle or a modern comedy, as I see it, 
play, sometimes both in one during my is this: Tragedy 
term with D. B., and have been willing makes art seem like 
to make sacrifices to keep in this, my life; comedy, vice 
natural line—though there’s no telling. versa.” 
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‘6 EORGE EDWARDES did me a_ The “José” also hintsof 
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in the genealogical 


greater favor than he or anybody 
knew two years ago, when he gave me his 
blessing and a leave of absence from Daly’s background. 
Theater in London to come over here and Her mother 
try my luck in the New York production of Lottie 
‘The Merry Countess’—which is Strauss’ 
‘Fledermaus’ with all the mod- 
ern improve ments, you 
know.” 


It was 
Carmen 
who spoke—if 
looks count for any- 
thing. Her stage 
name, which is her 
real name, is José 
Collins, and she is 
the prima donna of 
the 1913 edition of 
the prodigal “Fol- 
lies,” which beguiled 


the listless summer She has the Sevillan Carmen face, and 
days and nights of the lyric voice as well, that suggests. 
the metropolis. But another Calvé. The “Jose” also 
she has the Sevillan hints of a Spanish grandfather to be 


Carmen face, and the found in the genealogical background 
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Collins, of ‘Ta-ra- 
ra-boom-de-ay” 
memory; her 
father, a musical 
director of 
lesser note; 
and the 
London 
music- 
alls her 
earliest 
artistic 
environ- 
ment. 
What 
SS =e her near 
future may 
develop, is to 
be figured with 
rather flattering 
certainty from 
her present and 
very recently 
past perform- 
ances. A little 
entr’ acte chat with 
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her, and you begin to people want to know — 
see splendid visions. = about—love affairs. 

“In the Strauss 4 Sy me, I’ve been in love, 
operetta, and with me time and time 


Maurice Farkoa again. And I hope 
to be in love some 


more before I’m 
through. How else 
can one be a light- 


ville, I was a 
hard-working, 
ambitious 
singer — one 
just waking 
up to fair- 
ly high- 
class music. 
Here in the ‘Fol- 
lies,’ and in ‘Vera 
Violetta’ at the Win- 
ter Garden last season, 
it has been more a case 
of rollicking. I like to 
rollick, especially since I am 
convinced that it helps me in my 
serious work. When Marcella Sembrich 
heard me sing the Strauss czardas—which 
she has sung herself, and she is the finest 
coloratura singer in the world—she 
praised me, and said it was a wonder I 
had the voice for that sort of thing, 
working as I did. Well, I work in 
a way that I enjoy, and it benefits 
me. I lead a healthy natural 
life, don’t you know. In the two 
years that I have been here, I 
have really grown up in—well, 
please call it my Art, with a big 
A, when you write about me. I 
not only get better parts than in 
London, but I have fallen into a 
line of real grand-opera instruc- 
tion. And besides, I learn a 
lot teaching. Yes, I have 
a class of girls, mostly 
shop-girls, whom I help 
along to make good 
vocally, just for fun. 
It really benefits me, and it , 
don’t cost them anything. 
“IT guess that will be 
all about my art. I 
Wish some day some- 
body would interview 
me about something else 
besides singing.” r : 
“Something might , the — 
be said, possibly, about Zé 1913. edition of 
sentimental episodes?” the* Follies”, which beguiled the 
“¥ es, that’s what listless summer nights of the Metropolis 
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opera prima donna? 
For you can’t fool the 
public, and it is neces- 
sary to know how to 
simulate the real 
thing. Isn’t it all 
to the good, finally?” 





Miss Collins 
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HE roseate 
“Pink Lady,” 

Hazel Dawn, seemed 
to come suddenly 
out of the sky— 
where roseate dawns 
usually docomefrom 
in fact. No one in 
New York knew any- 
thing about her, at her 
début in the piquant 
music-farce which Mc- 
Lellan and Caryll 
transmogrified from 
the French, a cou- 
ple of seasons back. f 
And New York is or ware 
still more or less guess- She is tall, robust, \_ ener a She got 
ing, though there are no dark / slender, andablonde 4, ~ Lady™ 
secrets about the young artiste. of purest type play 

Smiling dawn soon became 
radiant morning, in the full sun- / g the captivating : that vj 
shine of popularity, yet withdewy trilogy—“‘The Pink a fies, Well, th 
freshness still undimmed—when Lady,” and “Oh! y ao mentali. 
Miss Hazel disappeared behind a summer- Oh! Delphine.” 3, 3 : that. 
vacation cloud, as suddenly as she came. Her family name is & fancy t, 

Now she is back from London, and it Tout. Hazeland her four the ‘ins 
seems it wasn’t a vacation, afterall. Itwas equally clever and pretty y solo my 
a matter of study and gowns, and prepara- sisters are the children of _ in fine s 
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The Roseate Dawn 


Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Tout, of Ogden, Utah. 
They are Mormons, of the real old original 
stock that migrated with Joseph Smith 
from Nauvoo, Illinois, nearly three-quarters 
of a century ago. Papa Tout had musical 
talent, which all the little Touts inherited. 

“TJ was taken to London when I was nine 
years of age,” Hazel Dawn relates. “It 
was as a violinist that I started in— 
actually made my professional concert 
début when I was thirteen. But the 
violin was slow running, so I got a chance 
at the Gaiety Theatre, and went on in 
one of Paul Rubens’ pieces—‘ Dear Little 
Denmark.’ 

“When Mr. Ivan Caryll, the musical director 
of the Gaiety, picked me for the American pro- 
duction of ‘The Pink Lady,’ I had never 
played a principal part. I was to have sung 
Angéle; but circumstances and an odd 
chance led Mr. Erlanger to put me 
in the title-character. You know 


She got the title-réle in “The Pink. 
Lady™ because she had learned to 
play the violin when a child 


that violin solo, ‘Beautiful Lady’? 
Well, they had a professional instru- © 
mentalist engaged just to execute § 
that. One day at rehearsal the 
fancy took me, and I picked up 
the instrument and played that 


solo myself, and got away with it A fascinating Mormon, who owes 
everything to that Church 


in fine style. And so I played the 
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violin at the 
opening per- 
formance. 
You know the 
rest. I am 
not a star 
yet, and 

I don’t 

wish to 

be, be- 

fore my 
proper 
time. In 
the coming 
season’s ‘ Lit- 


tle Café’ 

aggregation, 

I’m simply one of 

the company—but 

it’s going to be a 

high-class company.” 

Miss Hazel is proud 

to bea Mormon. She 

declares she owes 

everything to that 

Church. It gives her 

human warmth and 
encouragement. 











DRAWN BY M. LEONE BRACKER ‘ 
“Be quiet!” he commanded. ‘Don't you dare speak another word! Yes, I did go into that girl’s house— 
* the doctor I called went in with me” 
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The Nagger 


Are the old wise-guys—the philosophers—right ? 
If so, is it about the basest and most degrading proof there is? 
This story shows one phase of the question. 


jealousy in your family ? 


Is jealousy necessarily a proof of love? 
Does it happen that there is 
We can hardly 


imagine the hard luck of any man married to the kind of woman Mrs. Van de Water draws 
here, but we hazard a guess that the fundamental idea may ring true to a lot of people. 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Author of ‘Why I Left My Husband,” ** New Wine in Old Bottles,” ete. 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


HERE there is love there must 
always be jealousy. The con- 
verse is, I claim, true, for, to 
my way of thinking, jealousy is 

a sign of love. Had I not loved Richard, 
my husband, to begin with, I could never 
have been jealous of his attentions to other 
women. I told him this soon after we were 
married, and we had a dispute over the 
matter. He had called my attention to 
the beauty of a woman who was staying 
at one of the hotels at which we stopped on 
our wedding trip. I flushed and, I suppose, 
looked annoyed, for he said teasingly, 

“Surely, Nan, you don’t mind my seeing 
that a woman is good-looking, even if Iam 
a married man, do you?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I do. I feel that you 
should care nothing for other women’s looks 
when you are with your wife.” 

He smiled quizzically. “And what about 
the times I am not with her?” he said, 
still jestingly. 

I do not like jokes on such matters, and 
I told him so. “It is in poor taste, to say 
the least, Dick, to intimate that when you 
are out of sight of your wife you do that 
of which she would disapprove.”’ 

_ He laughed again, then spoke conciliat- 
ingly. “Oh, come, dear,’ he protested, 
“you know I was only in fun. But it seems 
queer to me that one should be jealous of a 
person one loves.” 

_ “It is a proof of love to be jealous,” I 
insisted, and for some time we argued on 
my theory as I have already expressed it. 
But, of course, we did not agree any better 
at the end of the discussion than at the 


beginning of it. I was left with the uncom- 
fortable conviction that my husband did 
not see certain very important matters just 
as I saw them. This gave me a feeling of 
insecurity, and I never got away from it. 

I do not think that Richard was the kind 
of man to inspire faith in his fidelity. He 
was too sweet-tempered, too much “all 
things to all men,” too impressionable, to 
be steadfast. And, such being the case, I 
felt I must watch him. Like all men, he 
resented anything like espionage. I did not 
appreciate at first that which I now know— 
that he was by nature secretive, and that 
when faced with an accusation his first 
impulse was to prevaricate. 

Soon after our marriage, which took place 
in the early spring, we rented a cottage in 
a suburb on the Jersey side of the Hudson 
River, and my husband commuted. He 
knew I disliked to be left alone at night, 
and even when he had to wait until a late 
train to come home, he always came. In 
January, when he and his partner were 
taking inventory of stock, Richard had to 
work so hard that it was impossible for him 
to go out of town each evening, so for those 
few days and nights I remained in New York 
with a friend who lived up-town, and Dick 
came up there at bedtime. Only once dur- 
ing that visit were my suspicions of his 
conduct aroused. This was when May 
Allen, the widowed friend at whose apart- 
ment we were staying, asked Dick where 
he got his dinner. He named a down-town 
restaurant. 

“My husband used to say,” she went on, 
“at the time that he was a magazine man, 
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that the only fun he ever had on ‘making- 
up’ days—when he and a lot of the others 
had to stay at the office late—was that the 
crowd went out to dinner together. They 
used to have a good deal of jollity on those 
occasions.” 

I pricked up my ears. ‘But you go out 
to dinner alone, Dick, don’t you?” I asked 
quickly. 

“Not always,” he evaded. ‘“Cransten 
sometimes goes with me.” Cransten was 
his partner. 

“Then you don’t keep your stenographer 
down there in the evenings, do you?” 
asked May. “Or is that not necessary?” 

I knew that my friend asked the question 
simply to make conversation, but I thought 
that Dick looked uncomfortable. 

“Tn taking inventory of stock one does 
not always need a stenographer,”’ he parried 
smilingly. Then he proceeded to talk of 
other matters. But I felt a suspicion, 
which I have since had reason to believe 
was well founded, and one night when Dick 
came up from the office at eleven o’clock, 
I sat up in bed and asked him, 

“With whom did you dine this evening?” 

He answered promptly and, I thought, 
with a note of vexation in his tone. 

“With nobody. We were so busy that 
Cransten and I sent out to the corner for a 
couple of sandwiches and a bottle of milk. 
Thank heaven, there is only one night more 
of this kind of work—after which early 
hours for me!” 

“Who else stayed at the office to work?” 

“One of the clerks,”’ he responded care- 
lessly. His voice was somewhat muffled, 
as he was bending over, unlacing his shoes, 
so I could not be sure whether he answered 
frankly or not. 

“A man or woman clerk?” I demanded. 

He sat up suddenly and looked at me, 
his face flushed—either from the posture 
he had been assuming or from embarrass- 
ment. 

“What are you driving at?” he asked. 
“The clerk that remained at the office to 
help us to-night, my dear wife, was a man. 
Would you like his name and address?” he 
added sarcastically. 

“That you are so impatient about being 
questioned is a proof that you have some- 
thing to conceal!” I exclaimed, justly vexed 
at his intolerance. ‘Nor do I think that 
any remark of mine justifies you in speaking 
to me as you did just now.” 











Although quick-tempered, my husband 
did not hold his anger long. He gave a 
forced laugh, then said lightly: ‘Oh, well, 
what’s the use of scrapping? I spoke 
crossly, I dare say, and, if so, I apologize.” 

“The fact that you spoke crossly,” I 
remarked, ‘‘does not worry me as much as 
does the fact that you spoke insincerely.” 

His anger, which had been dying down, 
flared up suddenly. During our alterca- 
tion he had held in his hand the boot he had 
just unlaced. Now, with a sudden move- 
ment, he flung it upon the floor and sprang 
to his feet. 

“See here!” he exclaimed. “What in 
thunder are you driving at? If you mean 
that I’ve been lying to you, say it, and I 
will know on what ground to meet you. I 
knew when May mentioned the fact that 
her husband used to have a good time when 
he was detained at the office, that I would 
hear from you about the matter later, and 
that you would fancy I was spending my 
evenings in clandestine pleasures instead 
of slaving like a horse—and wearing myself 
out in order that you and I may live com- 
fortably.”” His words were so brutal that 
I burst into tears and buried my head in 
the pillows. 

“You need not taunt me,” I sobbed, 
“with the fact that you have to work to 
support me. I did not ask you to marry 
me, and the least that a decent man can 
do when he is married is to keep silence 
with regard to what his wife costs him. 
Besides, please remember that I have a 
little money of my own and that everything 
I spend does not come from your hard 
work.” 

There were several minutes of silence. 
Then I wiped my eyes and looked up fro: 
my pillows. My husband was standiy. 
still in his stockinged feet, gazing at me 
stupidly. But as his eyes met mine he 
sank down upon the side of the bed and 
took my hand. His voice was elaborately 
patient. . 

“Nan,” he said, ‘we are both tired, and 
are making a great fuss over a mere trifle. 
I have been very cross and disagreeable, I 
fear. Lord knows I meant nothing by 
what I said about having to work in order 
to make a living for us both. I simply 
stated a fact—and one about which you 
should have no feeling. That you suspected 
me of taunting you with receiving what is 
your right is a pity. I will not apologize 
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for that, as I meant no harm. I do, how- 
ever, beg your pardon if I spoke roughly. 
And now I am so fagged out that I simply 
cannot argue any more.” 

He waited for me to reply. When I 
said nothing, he stood up with a sigh which 
was intended to denote weariness, but 
which I suspected was due to vexation. 
As he turned away, I spoke out. 

“Weariness that makes talk impossible 
is an excellent excuse for declining to answer 
embarrassing questions,” I said meaningly. 
But somewhat to my disappointment, he 
made no answer. 

The next spring my mother was ill, and I 
came down to the city to take care of her. 
I left my maid in our suburban home so 
that my husband could go out there each 
night to sleep. I could not leave my 
mother for more than a few minutes at a 
time for the three weeks of her illness. 
When she died, I remained in town for a 
week with my father, to get things to rights 
preparatory to his departure for the West, 
where he was to live, hereafter, with 
my brother. It was during this week in 
New York that Mr. Cransten, my hus- 
band’s partner, came to see me. He 
spoke sympathetically of my hus- 
band’s loneliness and _ depression 
during my mother’s illness. 

“I was sorry for Dick,” he re- 
marked, ‘through all those long 
days and nights when you 
could not leave your mother. 

I did all that I could to cheer 
him, and was tickled to death 
when he consented to go to 
that little theater-party with 
Miss Johnson and Miss (# 
Moore.” 7 

I felt my face stiffen. Miss 
Johnson was Mr. Cransten’s 
stenographer; Miss Moore, my 


husband’s. Both were _nice- 
looking girls, and, seemingly, per- 
lectly respectable. But the 


thought that my husband could 
so far forget appearances, and 
what was due me, as to be seen in 
public with either of them horrified 
me. Yet I controlled my voice and 


“ 
And the party was a success, was 


Mr. Cransten was a single man, so I 


did not feel that he was as much to 
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blame as was Richard. He smiled agree- 
ably. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “it was pleasant 
enough. The girls had been working very 
hard all winter, for business has been boom- 
ing, and they had done so well that I prom- 
ised to give them a treat, as Dick and I had 
agreed that they deserved it. Then when 
I came to think of it I decided that they 
would like best to have us take them to a 
really good play somewhere, and to supper 
at Rector’s afterward—for girls of that sort 
don’t see many plays from the orchestra 
chairs, or eat much food from restaurants 
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on the Great White Way. I saw that Dick 
was down on his luck, and I mentioned the 
plan to him. As you know, he finally 
agreed to it. 

“No doubt it did him good,” I said 
blandly. 

“Of course it did,” agreed Mr. Cransten. 
“At first he balked a bit, and said it was 
unconventional tc take one’s stenographer 
out—but then he shrugged his shoulders 
and decided to feel as I did about it. I told 
him to confess it all to you, and he said that 
such advice from me was not necessary. 
I tell you, it’s a great thing for a man to 
have a sensible wife!” 

“Tt is,” I replied. 

Richard spent that night at my father’s, 
and I spoke my mind to him. Even now, 
although I know I was in the right in the 
matter, it sickens me to remember that 
scene. I told my husband that he had 
insulted my mother in going to the theater 
while she was so ill. Yet, I said, that was 
not as bad as deceiving me and acting as 
escort to two girls of the lower classes. At 
that Richard flushed angrily. 

“Take care what you say!”’ he warned 
me. ‘Those are good, straight girls, and 
you have no right to intimate that they are 
not.” 

“They must be straight,” I sneered. 
“Good girls are so likely to go out with a 
married man to the theater and a midnight 
supper.” 

He tried to explain that he and Cransten 
had taken their stenographers from a sense 
of duty and as a reward for their faithful 
services. ‘‘There was no harm in it,” he 
assured me. 

“Then why did you not tell me of 
it?” I demanded. 

“Because I knew you would raise hell 
about it, as you are doing!” he replied, in 
an outburst of rage. 

I gasped with astonishment; then, al- 
though I am not a crying woman, I burst 
into sobs. I had been through sorrow and 
trouble of late, and I could stand no more. 
Richard was always moved by seeing me 
cry, and my tears quenched his anger as 
by magic. In a moment his arms were 
about me. 

“Dearest!” he was pleading. 
a brute. I did not mean that. 


“T am 
Forgive 


me, dear, won’t you?” 
I was too deeply wounded to reply. I 
felt that he ought to suffer for such brutality. 
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For three days I did not speak to him ex- 
cept when it was necessary to doso, 

A few weeks after this, Richard was con- 
fined to the house with a feverish cold, and 
his partner ran out one afternoon to call on 
him. I chanced to be in the next room 
in which Richard was seated when Mr, 
Cransten arrived. I heard the visitor say 
after his greetings and inquiries as to my 
husband’s health were spoken: 

“You will be sorry to learn that poor 
little Miss Moore has lost her brother. 
She is almost heartbroken, for he was all she 
had in the world.” 

Richard uttered an exclamation of dis- 
tress and sympathy that sounded so genuine 
that I listened aghast. Could my husband 
care so much about a mere stenographer— 
or, in fact, about any woman, except me, 
that her sorrow would grieve him as much 
as his tone indicated? 

“Poor little girl!” he exclaimed. “Oh, 
poor little girl!” 

“Yes,” Cransten went on, ‘some one 
telephoned the news down to her just after 
she reached the office this morning. It 
seems the brother had heart-disease and 
dropped dead. I tried to comfort her as 
well as I could, but I’m a bungler at best. 
I told her I wished you were there, and she 
said, so pitifully, ‘I wish so, too!’ I sent 
her right home, of course—but it’s hard 
lines. You know she and this brother 
lived together. Of course we’ll send flowers 
and all that—but it’s tough luck on the 
kid.” 

“Indeed it is!”” murmured my husband. 

When his partner had gone I did not tell 
Richard that I had heard about Miss 
Moore’s loss. But when, after dinner, he 
said that he had a note to write, I knew it 
was to his stenographer. I merely re- 
marked: 

“Dick, you complained to-day that read- 
ing made your eyes ache. Why, then, do 
you try to write a letter? Dictate it to me, 
or let me write it for you.” 

“T can’t,” he replied briefly. 

“Why?” I asked. 


“Because it is a business letter and of 4 § 


private nature,” he answered. 


I tried to read while he sat in his den at : 


his desk, but I was too unhappy to be able 
to collect my thoughts. At last, about 


ten o’clock, he came into the sitting-room 


and said that he had finished his letter and 
was going to bed. 
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clear, he added, and if he continued to im- 
prove, he thought that by the day after 
the morrow he would be well enough to re- 
turn to business. Yet it was only that 
morning that he had declared his intention 
of remaining in the house until the first of 
the next week. I knew there was some at- 
traction more potent than business that 
was drawing him to town. 

When my husband was asleep that night 
I went softly into his den and turned on 
the light. On his desk was a blotter that 
had been fresh when he began his letter. 
Richard’s chirography was black and 
heavy, and I held the blotting-paper in 
front of the mirror that hung on one side 
of the room and read clearly the name which 
he had inscribed on an envelope but an 
hour before. It was “Miss Moore.” The 
number and street at which Miss Moore 
lived were too much blurred for me to be 
able to decipher them. But down at one 
end of the blotter the reflection showed me 
the words “poor little.” I could not make 
out what followed. Glancing in the waste 
basket I saw some torn and twisted bits 
of a letter. These I picked out carefully, 
smoothed, pieced together, and pasted upon 
a sheet of paper. This was what I then 
read: 

My Poor LITTLE Grr: 

How I wish I could do something for you! My 
heart aches to think of your great loneliness. And 
here am I, shut up in the house by illness, when I am 
longing to be of use to you. I know that I seem to 
the world at large to be but your employer, but, 
dear child, I am also your friend. Have you all 
the ready money you need for this emergency? 
If not, let me know at once, or telephone to Cransten 
that I say to let you have all you want. I will 
same with him. As soon as I can see you, let me 
<now, 


Here the letter stopped. Evidently the 
writer had been dissatisfied with it, had torn 
it to bits, and begun another epistle. Where 
was that other? Pulling open the top 
drawer of my husband’s desk I found it, en- 
veloped, addressed, and sealed. I looked at 
it curiously. How I wished I could read 
the contents! I slipped a pencil under the 
flap, thinking that I could loosen the 
mucilage, but it did not yield. I must be 
content to wait and ask Richard about it 
in the morning. 

With this thought in mind I went into his 
den the next morning as soon as we had 
breakfasted. I would not speak of the 
matter until then, as I did not care to have 
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the maid overhear any altercation. I closed 

the door behind me. Richard was leaning 
back in his easy chair, reading. I found 
myself speculating as to whom he would 
get to post his letter. I asked him the 
question. 

“Who’s going to post your business 
letter?” I queried, accenting the penulti- 
mate word. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he rejoined care- 
lessly. ‘I suppose John”—the man who 
attended to our furnace and walks—‘‘can 
take it out after a while.” 

“Then it is not important?” I asked. 

“Not especially,” he replied, still with 
seeming indifference. 

“Then why did you force yourself to 
sit up to write it last night?” I questioned. 

“Oh, Nan!” he ejaculated, forcing a 
laugh, “what a persistent girl you are. I 
wanted to write it while I had the matter 
on which I had been talking with Cransten 
fresh in my mind.” 

“Did you have difficulty in writing the 
letter?” I queried. 

“Why, no,” he said, surprised, “why 
should I?” 

‘Because some business letters are hard 
to write and require lots of thought,” I re- 
marked. 

“This didn’t,” he said. 

“Then why write it twice?”’ I demanded. 
And, before he could reply, I drew the pieced 
sheet of paper from my pocket. 

‘He looked at it as if stunned, then 
snatched at it, but I jerked it away. Then 
he tried to smile. 

““My dear girl, you have gone to a great 
deal of trouble to pick a lot of scraps from 
my basket,” he said. But his voice trem- 
bled, and I knew that he was either ner- 
vous or angry—I did not wait to see which. 

“Yes, and it was worth the trouble to 
learn the truth about an affair that my 
husband is carrying on with a common 
stenographer!” I exclaimed. 

Without a word he strode to his desk, and, 
taking the sealed letter from the drawer, 
held it out to me. 

“Read that!” he commanded. 

But I shook my head. ‘‘Why should I?” 
I sneered. “It can’t be much better evi- 
dence than this, can it?” 

“You shall read it!” he exclaimed, tear- 
ing the envelope open. 

“You are spoiling a perfectly good 
stamp,” I reminded him, with another 
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sneer. The more that I despised him, and 
the more excited he became, the calmer I 
felt myself grow. I was glad this was so. 

“See here,” he went on hotly, “I will 
tell you the truth about this matter. Miss 
Moore’s brother died, and I was sorry for 
her, so sorry for her, in fact, that I wrote to 
her on the impulse of the moment, as I would 
have written to a sister or a cousin—”’ 

“Or an aunt,” I interrupted. 

He did not pause, but rushed on. “Or 
to any girl friend whom I pitied. Then, 
when I had gotten half through the letter, 
it struck me that it was rather unconven- 
tional, and I tore it up and wrote this. 
Here, read it!” thrusting it under my eyes. 

But I turned my head away. “I have 
“read enough already,” I said, glancing at 
the paper I still held in my hand. 

“Then listen!” he demanded, and, be- 
fore I could check him, he hurriedly read: 


DEAR Miss Moore: 

I have just learned of the great sorrow that has 
come to you. Permit me to express my deep sym- 
pathy for you in this overwhelming grief. If there 
is any way in which Mr. Cransten or I may be of 
service to you, please do not hesitate to command 
either of us. Yours very sincerely—— 


He stopped, almost triumphantly, and 
looked at me for some comment. 

“Did you neither sign nor date it?” I 
asked coolly, and with a smile. ‘I noticed 
that you did not read the signature or 
day of the month. If the entire letter was 
written for my inspection, why not read 
every word for the sake of keeping up the 
appearance of sincerity?” 

He dropped the letter to the floor and 
caught me by both shoulders. 

“What do you mean?” he asked roughly. 

“T mean,” I said firmly, ‘“‘that I believe 
you wrote that letter which you have just 
read as a blind, with the express purpose 
of reading it to me, and that this,” glancing 
down at the sheet I still held in my hand, 
“is a copy of a part of the letter which you 
really wrote and sent. And I shall keep it 
and, if I choose, use it.” 

Before I could guess his intention, he 
snatched the pasted sheet from my hand, 
and, with a movement too quick for me to 
check, flung it inte the open fire. I darted 
forward, but the sheet blazed in an instant, 
then sank down to ashes. I turned and 


faced him, my voice quivering. 
“That,” I said, pointing to the charred 
flakes on the hearth, “shows that you 


all the proof I 


are guilty. That is 


need.” 

Instead of the outburst of anger I had 
expected, my husband looked at me with 
a kind of dull curiosity, as he might have 
gazed at an animal whose habits were a 
puzzle to him. The expression of his face 
angered me, as it would have angered any 
woman. 

“And,” he said slowly, “if I were to 
swear to you before heaven that I have told 
you the entire truth, you wouldn’t believe 
me, would you?” 

“No!” I cried passionately, stamping my 
foot. “You may spare yourself the sin of 
perjury, for if you were to swear to me be- 
fore heaven and earth and all that in them 
is, I wouldn’t believe you.” 

For I was'sure then, and have always been 
sure since then, that I was not mistaken in 
my judgment of my husband. 


The following autumn Richard and I 
went to New York to live. We agreed on 
the advisability of this move. I do not 
know that either of us ever expressed frankly 
to the other any special reason for giving 
up our suburban home. I know that Rich- 
ard talked vaguely about “business” and 
the long trip into town each day, and I 
spoke of wishing to be able to enjoy my 
city friends more, and of how much simpler 
it would be to keep house in an apartment 
than in a cottage. I know, however, that 
in my innermost soul I felt that were I in 
town I could be more sure of where Richard 
went and what he was doing on the days 
when he was detained until a late hour. 
Perhaps he, in his heart, thought he would 
find in the city more diversions than he 
found in a small place. And ‘neither of us 
was happy. Do you know how a baby in 
pain of any kind seeks blindly with its lips 
and hands for the mother’s breast or for 
the nursing-bottle? It is searching for 
something that will bring relief from dis- 
comfort. So, I think, many unhappy mar- 
ried couples feel around blindly for some- 
thing—they know not just what—but for 
some object to give relief from the disap- 
pointment and heartache that they can- 
not even analyze. 

We took an apartment up-town, on Morn- 
ingside Drive, and during the short period 
while we were getting settled in our city 
home, I forgot my old suspicions of my hus- 
band, for our aims seemed to be one. 
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We had been in our new quarters for only 
a month or two when Richard came home 
one day and told me that he had met that 
morning an old college friend. The pair 
had been in the same class at Yale, but had, 
since then, seen nothing of each other. 

“His home was in Denver until last 
year,” explained my husband to me, “but 
he has gone into business here, and he and 
his wife and small boy live right over on 
Claremont Ave- 
nue; so they are 
really our neigh- 
bors. I would 
like you to go 
with me to call 
on them to-mor- 
row evening.”’ 

Thus began 
my acquaint- 
ance with Mr. 
and Mrs. Thom- 
as Powell. The 
husband was a 
well-educated 
man who adored 
his wife, and was 
managed by her, 
approving of 
everything she 
did. She had a 
doll-like kind of 
prettiness, al- 
though to me her 
face seemed in- 
sipid and char- 
acterless. The 
pair had one 
child—a little 
boy of about three years of age. 
It was quite evident to me that 
Richard had made a pleasant 
impression upon our hosts, and 
he, also, was conscious of the 


fact. 


As wewalked home, after our [held the blotting-paper in front excited baby face. 
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We did not have to wait Jong, for our 
new neighbors came to see us on the follow- 
ing Saturday night and asked us to “takea 
little turn” in their motor the next after- 
noon. Mr. Powell informed me that he 
and his wife drove their own car. 

“Tt is not a large machine,” he explained, 
“and it enables my wife to take the fresh 
air that is so necessary to her. She and 
the boy go out together every pleasant day.” 

‘“‘She does not venture to 
drive the car alone, does 
she?” I asked. 
“Indeed, yes!” was 
the proud response. 
“No man could 
drive it better.” 

Truth compelled 
me to agree with 
him when, the 
next afternoon— 
Sunday—we four 
took a drive up 
the Hudson. Mrs. 
Powell and Rich- 
ard occupied the 
front seat of 
the car, while 
Mr. Powell 
and I sat on 
the back seat. 

It was a 

lovely day in 
late Novem- 
ber, and the 
road was 
thronged 
with motors, 
but our hostess piloted her 
automobile skilfully through 
the throng. She drove too 
rapidly, I thought, and was 
too conspicuous a figure with 
her rather loud-colored motor 
coat, and her flushed and 
I wonder- 


call, he said, with all of a vain of the mirror and read clearly eq that her husband did not 


man’s ingenuousness: 


“Miss Moore ™ 


the name which he had inscribed pocent the looks cast at her 


“T am glad that Tom and . on envaiege Dut an: Rowe: Be by many of the men we passed. 


e oe 7 = ore. It was 
his wife seem to wish to know 


us better. It would have been a real dis- 
appointment to me if Mrs. Tom had not 
liked me.” 

“Don’t you think,” observed I chidingly, 
“that it is a little too early for you to be 
flattered by the liking of these people? 
Wait and see how soon they return our call.” 


When we went through Yon- 
kers, a policeman stationed at Getty Square 
to regulate traffic touched his hat to her as 
he motioned to her to “go ahead,” and 
she nodded to him with a merry “Thank 
you!” Her husband laughed. 

“Gertrude knows all the cops along the 
road,” he said. ‘She is such an inveterate 
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motorist that the police about New York 
and the suburbs are familiar with her face, 
and she speaks to them all. She is a great 
little girl!” 

“She seems to be,” I replied lamely. To 
my way of thinking she was neither woman- 
ly nor modest. 

The Powells left us at our home, exacting 
a promise from Richard that we would go 
with them again soon. 

“Well,” queried my husband, as we en- 
tered our apartment, “did you enjoy the 
drive?” 

“Of course the drive along the river is 
always beautiful,” I said, “but I did not 
have a pleasant time.” 

“Why?” was the surprised question. 

“Because,” I replied, “I did not like 
being seen in the company of any woman 
who drives a car on a crowded road on 
Sunday afternoon, nodding to common 
policemen, and to other men, too, for all I 
know, while her own husband is on the rear 
seat and another woman’s husband is 
sitting beside her.” 

Richard shrugged his shoulders. ‘You 
are certainly critical,’ he commented. 
“For my part, I saw no harm in it.” 

“Naturally,” I replied dryly. “You 
were entirely satisfied to be with the dash- 
ing driver.” 

“Anyway,” he said, trying to laugh 
the matter out of court, ‘““you were with 
the dashing driver’s good-looking hus- 
band.” 

“And I did not enjoy it,” I declared. “I 
doubt, Richard, if those people are at all 
in my line. They seem to me very com- 
mon. Sudill, I will suspend judgment until 
later.” 

“You do not seem to have done so,” 
was Richard’s vexed rejoinder. “I like 
the Powells, whether you do or not.” 

“T am not so easily flattered as you are,” 
I reminded him. 

During this first winter in our new home 
I looked up some of the friends of my girl- 
hood whom I had neglected during my 
sojourn in the suburbs. Richard was 
agreeable to them all, but he became more 
intimate with the Powells than with any 
other people. He got into the habit of run- 
ning into their home to have a smoke with 
his old friend. I was sure, also, that he 
stopped at their apartment often on his 
way home from the office, for he was fre- 
quently late. But when I asked him, as I 
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sometimes did, to accompany me to any 
afternoon function, his reply always was 
that he was ‘“‘too busy,” or the more bru- 
tally frank one that he “hated teas.” At 
last there came a day when I insisted that he 
meet me at an affair given by an old friend. 
I felt that Richard should show her the re- 
spect of stopping at her house for a few 
minutes at least, and I told him so on the 
morning of her reception day. 

“Tt will be after six before I can leave 
the office,” he objected. 

“And the reception hours are from four 
to seven,” I reminded him. 

When half-past six came I asked my 
hostess to allow me to use her telephone. 
I called for the number of my husband’s 
office. I waited while, again and again, 
came the reply from ‘Central,’ ‘They 
don’t answer!” At last, disgusted, I hung 
up the receiver and returned to the drawing- 
room. 

I had been at home for a half-hour before 
my husband came in. He apologized for 
his tardiness, remarking as he began his 
dinner that he had been “unavoidably de- 
tained.” 

“At the office?” I asked with seeming 
innocence. 

“Yes,” he replied quickly. 

“You were not at your office at half-past 
six!” JI declared. ‘“‘I know, because I 
attempted to call you up.” 

Richard smiled. “And you _ consider 
that a proof that I was not in?” he queried. 
“Your faithin the veracity of ‘Central’ 
is colossal.” 

“Tt is greater than my faith in your 
truthfulness,” I retorted. 

He hesitated, then spoke gravely. 

“Nan,” he asked, “does it ever occur to 
you that you make it very hard for a man 
to tell you the truth?” 

“Tt is always hard for a naturally deceit- 
ful man to tell anyone the truth.” 

He controlled his desire to answer hastily 
and spoke again in the same thoughtful 
tone that.he had used before. I supposed 
that he was adopting this manner to produce 
an effect upon me, and inwardly I deter- 
mined not to be impressed by it. Out- 
wardly, I seemed to give him respectful 
heed. 

“Nan,” he urged, “let us not resort to 
recriminations just now, because I do want 
to come to an understanding with you— 
if it is possible. , What I started to say 1s 
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that I wish you would be less hasty in your 
judgments, less censorious in your speech, 
less harsh in your suspicions of me. Per- 
haps it is not naturally easy for me to tell the 
truth; as a child I was, I think, untruthful. 
My mother broke me of the habit by al- 
ways believing me and by never chiding me 
when I confessed a fault. But we are 
but grown-up children after all, and when 
I see you angry with me I feel the same in- 
pulse to concealment or to deceit that I 
used tu feel when I was a kid and my father 
would thunder out at me his ‘Did you do 
this, Richard?’ ” 

He laughed nervously, but I did not 
smile. I saw he was but excusing himself 
beforehand for some deception he knew I 
would discover, or already suspected. 

“Well?” I asked. “To what is all this 
a prelude?” 

He flushed with embarrassment. ‘Oh, 
Nan,” he said, “it is not a prelude to any- 
thing! It is only an effort to make you 
see that one of my weaknesses has always 
been a dread of the disapproval or anger 
of those I love, and to try to convince you 
that if you would trust me more, and mis- 
judge me le:s, I would be more frank with 
you.” 

I felt my lip curl. All this was such evi- 
dent special pleading that I had no patience 
with it. 

‘Suppose,’ I said, with a shrug, “that you 
try being frank with me just once, and let 
me see how the sudden change of tactics on 
your part would affect us both.” 

He was too much absorbed in himself to 
resent the sneer, but took me at my word. 

“Very well,” he assented eagerly. “I 
will be frank with you. I was not at the 
office when you called up this afternoon.” 

[interrupted him. ‘That is an unneces- 
sary statement of a truth,” I remarked, 
“as I knew it already.” 

He hurried on as if I had not spoken. It 
was evident that he was determined to have 
his say. 

“IT had meant, honestly, to meet you at 
Mrs. Fuller’s reception. But my stenog- 
rapher, Miss Moore, was taken suddenly ill 
Just as she was leaving the office, and I 
called a taxi-cab and took her home. 
There, now, I have told you the actual 
truth.” 

A hot throb of jealousy shook me from 
head to foot, and a wave of sickening sus- 
picion swept over me. We were seated op- 
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posite each other at our dinner-table. I 
arose and leaned across the strip of gleam- 
ing damask, silver, and glass between 
us. I rested my weight on my hands 
which clutched the’ table-edge, and I 
felt the board tremble under my quiver- 
ing arms and body. 

““Ah!” T accused, “‘so this is the thing you 
knew I would find out, is it? And it was for 
this that you made all that plea for mercy, 
and talked all that sentimental nonsense 
about your mother and your father! You 
knew perfectly well that I could know 
this if I wished to, that all I would have to 
do would be to call up your office-boy to- 
morrow morning and ask him when you 
left the office this evening, and who went 
with you. Do you suppose I believe that 
you have told me one-half, or one-tenth, of 
the facts? I know you have not! No 
doubt you took that girl home, no doubt 
you went into her house with her, no 
doubt—” 

I got no farther, for my husband pushed 
back his chair with a force that sent it 
over backward with a crash to the floor. 
He, too, leaned across the table, his face 
close to mine. 

“Be quiet!” he commanded. “Don’t 
you dare speak another word! Yes, I did 
go into that girl’s house—and the doctor I 
called went in with me. She has been get- 
ting thinner and paler for months and we— 
blind fools—never noticed it or paid any 
attention to her little cough. And to-day 
she had a hemorrhage—down at the office. 
The doctor says it’s too late to do anything 
for her. She’s got to die!” 

I knew it was anger with me, and, per- 
haps, love for this common girl that made 
him stop with a dry sob. For a wild mo- 
ment I hated the girl and was glad she was 
going to die. She, at least, would make me 
jealous no more. And, when I heard that 
soblike ‘gasp from my husband, I threw 
back my head and laughed aloud. Then 
I dropped into a chair and buried my face 
in my hands. When I lifted my head, 
I was alone. To this day I do not know 
where my husband went that evening. It 
was past midnight when I heard him come 
in softly and go to his room. 

After this occurrence, Richard went 
oftener than ever to the Powells’ home. I 
knew that Tom Powell was often away on 
business for several days at a time. I had 
no way of ascertaining when he took these 
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business trips, unless I inquired of Richard, 
and this I hesitated to do, for he was more 
taciturn than of old. I had to ask more 
questions to get the truth from him—and 
when he did answer I could not believe him. 
When I remembered the long tirade he had 
delivered on his willingness to be frank with 
me, I was convinced that he had voiced 
all those noble sentiments to throw dust 
into my eyes. But sometimes I would put 
aside foolish reserve and ask him a ques- 
tion which I felt it was my right to have 
answered. 

One of these occasions was when, in the 
spring, the monthly bill from the florist 
was handed in at our door. Most of 
Richard’s mail went to his office. This 
bill had evidently been sent to his residence 
by mistake. I opened it without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. There were several 
items on the bill. One was for orchids 
Dick had given me to wear one evening 
when we went out to dinner together. 
Another item—I shuddered a bit as I saw 
this—was for flowers on the date of Miss 
Moore’s funeral, three weeks before. Dick 
had told me the firm had sent flowers. I 
did not know that he had sent some, too. 
They were but a bunch of violets—but he 
had concealed the fact of their purchase from 
me. Still, the girl was dead now—I would 
say nothing just yet about them. The 
next charge was for some roses for our 
table at a little dinner we had given ten 
days before. The last item—and I started 
as I saw this—was for six American Beauty 
roses—five dollars. To whom had these 
been sent? As I was looking at the bill, 
my husband came into the room. It was 
Saturday afternoon, and he had come home 
from the office early, as was his custom 
on these spring days. I held out the 
paper to him, and looked at him sharply 
as I asked, 

“To whom were those American Beauty 
roses sent?” 

He hesitated, then said sullenly: “To 
the Powells on the anniversary of their 
wedding. They were married six years 
last week.” 

“To Mrs. Powell, you mean,” I corrected. 

He repeated his statement. 

“They were sent to Tom and his wife.” 

“T don’t believe you!” I declared. 


“Any more than I believe that you have 
come home early this afternoon with the 
idea of remaining here with me.” 
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He flushed. ‘You told me this morning 
that you had an engagement for this after- 
noon,” he reminded me, “so I did not 
know that you wanted me to stay with 
you.” 

“T don’t!” I declared. ‘Of course you 
are going over to see the Powells?” 

“Ves,” he admitted, “I am. Tom 
telephoned me a while ago and asked if 
you and I would go out with his wife and 
the kid this afternoon, as they want to go 
driving and he has to be away. As it is 
Saturday and the roads are crowded, he 
doesn’t want them to go alone.” 

“They go often enough without him,” 
Iremarked. ‘This sudden need of a man’s 
protection is, to say the least, amusing.” 

He ignored the merited sarcasm, and 
asked hesitatingly, ‘“‘I suppose it is useless 
to hope you will go with me, Nan?” 

“Of course I won’t go!” I retorted. 
“‘And if you go, you do so in spite of your 
knowledge of my wishes, my preferences, 
and my feelings.” 

His lack of response to this accusation 
irritated me, and I spoke out my thought. 

“You do not honor me with a reply,” I 
accused, “‘because you know that it would 
not be safe for you if I questioned you too 
closely. But I do not need to ask questions 
to know that there is at Mrs. Powell’s a 
subtle attraction that your own wife cannot 
offer.” 

My husband turned on me suddenly. 

“JT understand your insinuations!” he 
exclaimed. “I will not lower myself to 
answer them. But since you speak of the 
attraction that takes me to the Powells, I 
will tell you what it is. It is the child! 
There is the truth, if you want it. You 
would not be troubled with a baby. It 
would take too much time, you have always 
said. A child might have changed you, 
and made you more like a woman. But no! 
You shut any such influence as that out of 
your life—and mine!” 

I sprang to my feet and confronted him 
with a sneer I did not try to conceal. 

“Oh, yes!” I burst forth. “You blame 
me for not wanting to bring into the world 
a child who might make some woman as 
wretched as you have made me. Thank 
heaven, I have not that sin on my soul!” 
I paused and looked straight into his eyes, 
but he did not flinch. ‘And this,” I ex- 
claimed scornfully, “is the kind of man I 
married—God help me!” 
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“No!” he retorted, with a blaze of wrath 
that made his face go suddenly white, 
“this is the kind of man you have made me— 
God forgive you!” 


I have already said that Mrs. Powell was 
a good driver. The accident that occurred 
that afternoon was not her fault. She 
had returned from her drive and left her 
little boy at home with his nurse, and was 
bringing my husband home, when, as she 
started across Broadway, a drunken taxi-cab 
chauffeur, driving his machine at full 
speed, ran into her car. She, grasping the 
steering-wheel behind which she sat, was 
not thrown out, but my husband was 
hurled from the seat beside her, and was 
picked up unconscious. 

Isat by Richard’s bed far into the night. 
It was late in the evening that he opened 
his eyes and looked at me. I saw by the 
dim light that he knew me. A spasm of 
pain crossed his face and his lips parted. 

“She”—he whispered—‘Tom’s wife— 
was she hurt?” 

The nurse stepped forward swiftly and 
moistened his dry lips. 


* For God's sake,” he panted, in a hoarse voice, “ stop your nagging! 
let me die in my own way?™ 





Can't you even 


“She wasn’t hurt at all,” she said gentiy. 
“She is perfectly well.” 

“Thank God!” he murmured. Then 
his eyes met mine again, but he looked 
away from me once more at _ the 
nurse, 

“Tell Tom,” he began, “that she 

But I stopped him. Pushing the nurse 
aside, I bent over him. 

“Richard!” I exclaimed, the tears rush- 
ing to my eyes, “how can you even speak 
of that woman at a time like this! How 
can—” 

I got no further. He turned on me with 
a look: of hostility before which I shrank 
as he struggled to rise. 

“For God’s sake,” he panted, in a hoarse 
voice, “stop your nagging! Can’t you 
even let me die in my own way?” 

He gasped, with a sickening, gurgling 
sound, and fell back, exhausted. 


” 





Richard did not die. At times I wish 
he had. A year ago he left me. And I 
know that in all our married life he had 
never been faithful to me in thought, word, 
or deed. 
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He backed up so as to get a Running Start. “This time,” quoth 


Mr. Pallzey, “I will push it to Milwaukee ™ 


(New Lables in Slang. 
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Mr. Pallzey played Gallery all around the Course 


New Fables in Slang 
By George Ade 


Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 


The New Fable of the Scoffer who fell hard and the 
Woman sitting by 


NE day in the pink dawn of the 

present Century, a man with his 

Hair neatly set back around the 

Ears and the usual Blood Pres- 

sure was whizzing through a suburban 

Lonesomeness on a teetering Trolley. The 

name of the man was Mr. Pallzey. He had 

a desk with a Concern that did merchandiz- 
ing in a large way. 

Mr. Pallzey feared Socialism and carried 
his Wife’s Picture in his Watch and wore 
Plasters. In other words, he was Normal, 
believing nearly everything that appeared 
in the Papers. 

While the Dog-Fennel was softly brushing 
the Foot-Board and the Motor was purring 
consistently beneath, Mr. Pallzey looked 
over into a close-cropped Pasture and be- 
came the alert Eye-Witness of some very 
weird Doings. 

_ He saw a pop-eyed Person in soiled Nég- 
ligé, who made threatening movements 
toward something concealed in the White 
Clover, with a Weapon resembling the 


iron Dingus used in gouging the Clinkers 
from a Furnace. 

“What is the plot of the Piece?” he 
inquired of a Grand Army man, sitting next. 

“T think,” replied the Veteran, “I think 
he is killing a Garter-Snake.” 

“Oh, no,” spoke up the conversational 
Conductor, “He is playing Golluf,” giving 
the word the Terre Haute pronunciation. 

Mr. Pallzey looked with pity on the poor 
Nut who was out in the Hot Sun, getting him- 
self all lathered up with One-Man Shinny. 

He said to G. A. R. that it took all kinds 
of People to make a World. The grizzled 
Warrior arose to an equal Attitude by re- 
marking that if the dag-goned Loon had to 
do it for a Living, he’d think it was Work. 

Mr. Pallzey had heard of the new Diver- 
sion for the Idle Rich, just as people out in 
the Country hear of Milk-Sickness or falling 
Meteors, both well authenticated but never 
encountered. 

While rummaging through the Sport- 
ing Page he could come across a cryptic 
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Then he took a Parasol out of the Jar, and illustrated the famous 


Long Drive 


Reference to MacFearson of Drumtochtie 
being 3 up and 2 to play on Hargis of Sunset 
Ho, whereupon he would experience a sense 
of Annoyance and do a quick Hurdle. 

He had seen in various Show-Windows 
the spindly Utensils and snowy Pellets 
which, he had reason to believe, were affil- 
iated in some way with the sickening Fad. 
He would look at them with extreme Con- 
tempt and rather resent their contaminating 
contiguity to the Mask, the Shin-Guard, 
and the upholstered Grabber. 

Mr. Pallzey believed that Golf was 
played by the kind of White Rabbits who 
march in Suffrage Pa- 
rades, wearing Gloves. 

The dreaded Thing lay 
outside of his Orbit and 
beyond his Ken, the same 
as Tatting or Biology. 
His conception of a keen 
and sporty game was Pin 
Pool or Jacks Only with 
the Deuce running wild. 

One Sunday he was in- 
vited out to a Food 
Saturnalia at a Country- 
Place. The Dinner was 
postponed until late in 
the Day because they all 
dreaded it so much. 

Friend Host said he 
had a twosome on at 
the Club and was trying 
out an imported Cleek, 


New Fables in Slang 


so he invited Mr. Pallzey 
to be a Spectator. 

If he had said that he 
was going up in a Balloon 
to hemstitch a couple of 
Clouds, it would have 
sounded just as plausible 
to Mr. Pallzey of the 
Wholesale District. 

The latter went along, 
just out of Politeness, but 
he was a good deal disap- 
pointed in his Friend. It 
certainly did seem trifling 
for a Huskie weighing one 
hundred and eighty to 
pick on something about 
the size of a Robin’s Egg. 

Mr. Pallzey played Gal- 
lery all around the Course. 
He would stand behind 
them at the Tee and smile 
in a most arid and patronizing Manner 
while they sand-shuffled and shifted and 
jiggled and joggled and went through the 
whole calisthenic Ritual of St. Vitus. 

He was surprised to note how far the Ball 
would speed when properly spanked, but 
he thought there was no valid excuse for 
overrunning on the Approaches. 

Mr. Pallzey found himself criticizing the 
Form of the Players. That should have 
been his Cue to climb the Fence. 

All of the Mashiemaniacs start on the 
downward Path by making Mind-Plays 
and getting under Bogey. 
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He sallied forth with those going to Early Mass 
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Back on the sloping Sward between No. 
18 and the Life-Saving Station, the two 
Contestants were holding the usual Post- 
Mortem. 

“Let me see that Dewflicker a minute,” 
said Mr. Pallzey, as he carelessly extracted 
a Mid-Iron. 

He sauntered up to the silly Globule and 
took an unpremeditated Swipe. The Stroke 
rang sweet and 
vibrant. The 
ball rose in para- 
bolic Splendor a Biers 
above the high- , ll 
est branches of a= 
a venerable 
Elm. 

Just as the 
Face of the Club 
started on the 
Following- 
Through, the 
Bacillus ran up 
and bit Mr. 
Pallzey on the 
Leg. 

He saw the 
blinking White 
Spot far out on 
the emerald 
Plain. He heard 
the murmur of 
Admiration be- 
hind him. He 
was sorry his 
Wife had not 
been there to 
take it in. 

“Leave me 
have another 
Ball,” requested 
Mr. Pallzey. 

The Virus 
was working. 
_ He backed up so as to get a Running 
Start. 7 

“This time,” quoth Mr. Pallzey, “I will 
push it to Milwaukee.” 

_ Missing the Object of Attack by a scant 
six inches, he did a Genée toe-spin and fell 
ao with his Face among the Dande- 
ions. 

The Host brushed him off and said: 
“Your Stance was wrong; your Tee was too 
high; you raised the Left Shoulder; you 
were too rapid on the Come-Back; the Grip 
Was all in the Left Hand; you looked up; 
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Standing on the grass Summit of the tall Ridge guarding the 
Bunker, he had lifted a grimy Mitt and uttered the Vow 
In other words, he was Through 
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you moved your Head at the top of the 
Stroke; you allowed the Left Knee to turn, 
and you stood ahead of the Ball. Other- 
wise, it was a Loo-Loo.” 

“Tf I come out next Sunday could you 
borrow me a Kit of Tools?” asked Mr. 
Pallzey. He was twitching violently and 
looking at the Ball as if it had called him 
a Name. “I got that first one all right, 
and I think—” 

So it was ar- 
ranged that the 
poor doomed 
Creature was to 
appear on the 
following Sab- 
bath and _ be 
equipped with a 
set of Cast-Offs 
and learn all 
about the Mys- 
tery of the Ages 
between 11 A.M. 


and 2 P. M. 

Mr. Pallzey 
went away not 
knowing that he 
was a Marked 
Man. 

On Monday 


he told the Sten- 
ographer how he 
stung the Ball 
the first time up. 
He said he was 
naturally quick 
at picking up 
any kind of a 
Game. He 
thought it would 
be a Lark to get 
the hang of the 
Whole Business 
and then get 
after some of those Berties in the White 
Pants. He figured that Golf would be a 
Pipe for anyone who had played Baseball 
when young. 

Truly all the raving is not done within 
the Padded Cells. 

He came home in the Sabbath twilight, 
walking on his Ankles and babbling about 
a Dandy Drive for the Long Hole. 

Regarding the other 378 Strokes he was 
discreetly silent. 

He told his Wife there was more in it 
than one would suppose. The Easier 
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the Swat, the greater the Carry. And he 
had made one Hole in seven. 

Then he took a Parasol out of the Jar, 
and illustrated the famous Long Drive 
with Moving Pictures, Tableaux, Delsarte, 
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The senile Wrecks and the prattling 
Juveniles, for whom the Game was invented, 
could have his Part of it for all time. 

Never again would he walk on the Grass 
or cook his Arms or dribble Sand all over the 





and some dark and 
newly ac- trampled 
quired tech- Ground 
nical Driv- where 
el, which he countless 
mouthed Good Men 
with child- had suf- 
ish Delight. fered. 

Now we No, In- 
see him deed! 
buying So next 
Clubs, al- day he 
though he bought all 
refers to the Para- 
them as phernalia 
Sticks— known to 
proving the Trade, 
that he is and his 
still a grop- name was 
ing Neo- “cee” §6©> put up ata 
phyte. The very next Evening he would lope all the way up the Gravel and breeze Club. 

Hethinks into her presence, smelling like a warm gust of Air from Dundee It was one 
that a of those 


shorter Shaft and more of a Lay-Back will 
enable him to drive a Mile. The Gooseneck 
Putter will save him two on every Hole. 
Also, will the Man please show him an Iron 
guaranteed to reach all the way down to the 
Dimple and plunk it right in the Eye. 

Then all of the new Implements laid out 
at Home and Wife sitting back, listening to 
a Lecture as to what will be pulled off on 
the succeeding Day of Rest. 

She had promised at the Altar to Love, 
Honor, and Listen. Still, it was trying to 
see the once-loved Adult cavorting on the 
verge of Dementia and know that she was 
Helpless. 

He sallied forth with those going to 
Early Mass, and returned at the Vesper 
Hour caked with Dust and ninety-eight per 
cent. Locoed. 

It seems that at the sixth hole on the 
Last Round where you cross the Crick 
twice, he fell down and broke both Arms 
and both Legs. So he tore up the Medal 
Score, gave all the Clubs to the Caddy, and, 
standing on the grass Summit of the tall 
Ridge guarding the Bunker, he had lifted 
a grimy Mitt and uttered the Vow of 
Renunciation. 

In other words, he was Through. 


regular and sure-enough Clubs. High East 
Winds prevailed in the Locker-Room. 
Every member was a Chick Evans when 
he got back to the nineteenth hole. 

Mr. Pallzey now began to regard the 
Ancient and Honorable Pastime as a com- 
pendium of Sacraments, Ordeals, Incanta- 
tions, and Ceremonial Formalities. 

He resigned himself into the Custody of 
a professional Laddie with large staring 
Knuckles and a Dialect that dimmed all 
the memories of Lauder. 

In a short time the Form was classy, but 
the Score had to be taken out and buried 
after every Round. 

Mr. Pallzey saw that this Mundane Ex- 
istence was not all Pleasure. He had found 
his Life-Work. The Lode-Star of his de- 
clining Years would be an even one hun- 
dred for the eighteen Flags. 

Wife would see him out in the Street, 
feeling his way along, totally unmindful of 
his Whereabouts. She would lead him 
into the Shade, snap her Fingers, call his 
Name, and gradually pull him out of the 
Trance. 

He would look at her with a filmy Gaze 
and smile faintly, as if partly remembering, 
and then say: “Don’t forget to follow 
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through. Keep the head down—tight with 
the left—no hunching—pivot on the hips. 
For a Cuppy Lie take the Nib. If running 
up with the Jigger, drop her dead. The 
full St. Andrew’s should not be thrown into 
a Putt. Never up, neverin. Lift the flag. 
Take a pick-out from Casual Water but 
play the Roadways. To overcome Slicing 
or Pulling, advance the right or left Foot. 
Schlaffing and Socketing may be avoided 
by adding a hook with a top-spin or vice 
versa. The Man says there are twenty-six 
Things to be remembered in Driving from 
the Tee. Oneis Stance. I forget the other 
twenty-five.” 

Then the Partner of his Joys and Sor- 
rows, with the account on the Debit Side, 
would shoot twenty Grains of Aspirin into 
him and plant him in the Flax. 

Next morning at Breakfast he would 
break it to her that the Brassie had devel- 
oped too much of a Whip and he had decided 
to try a forty-inch Shaft. 

They had Seasoned Hickory for Break- 
fast, Bunkers for Luncheon, and the Fair 
Green for Dinner. 

As a matter of course they had to give 
up their com- 
fortable 
Home among 
the Friends 
who had got 
used to them 
and move out 
to a straw- 
board Bunga- 
low so as to 
be near the 
Shambles. 

Mrs. Pall- 
zey wanted 
to do the 
White Moun- 
tains, but Mr. 
Pallzey 
needed her. 
He wanted 
her to be wait- 
ing on the 
Veranda at 
Dusk, so that 
he could tell 
her all about 
it from the 
preliminary 
Address to the 
final Foozle. 





When the Visitors lined up in front of the Mantel and gazed at the 
tiny Shaving-Mug, the Cellar Champion of the World would 
regale them with the story of hairbreadth ‘Scapes 
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Sometimes he would come home en- 
veloped in a foglike Silence which would 
last beyond early Candle Lighting, when he 
would express the Opinion that the Admin- 
istration at Washington had proved a Fail- 
ure. 

Perhaps the very next Evening he would 
lope all the way up the Gravel and breeze 
into her presence, smelling like a warm 
gust of Air from Dundee. 

He would ask her to throw an Amber 
Light on the Big Hero. He would call 
her “ Kid” and say that Vardon had nothing 
on him. Her Man was the Gink to show 
that Pill how to take a Joke. 

Then she would know that he had won 
a Box of Balls from Mrs. Talbot’s poor 
old crippled Father-in-Law. 

She could read him like a Barometer. If 
he and Mr. Hilgus, the Real Estate Man, 
came home together fifteen feet apart, 
stepping high and looking straight ahead, 
she would know it had been a Jolly Day 
on the Links. 

By the second summer Mr. Pallzey had 
worked up until he was allowed to use a 
Shower Bath once hallowed by the presence 

of Jerome 
Travers. 

He was not 
exactly a 
Duffer. He 
was what you 
might call a 
sub-D uff er, 
or Varnish, 
which means 
that the Com- 
mittee was 
ashamed to 
mark up the 
Handicap. 

He still had 
a good many 

superfluous 
Hands and 
Feet and was 
bleeding free- 
ly on every 
Green. 

Sometimes 
he would last 
as far as the 
Water-Haz- 
ard and then 
sink with a 

Bubbling Cry. 
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Notwithstanding which, he kept on try- 
ing to look like the Photographs of Byers. 

If he spun into the High Spinach off at 
the Right it was Tough Luck. If he 
whanged away with a Niblick down in a 
bottomless Pit, caromed on a couple of 
Oaks, and finally angled off toward the 
Cup, he would go around for Days talking 
about Some Shot. 

As his Ambition increased, his Mental 
Arithmetic became more and more de- 
fective and his Moral Nature was wholly 
atrophied. 

As an Exponent of the more advanced 
Play he was a Fliv, but as a Matchmaker 
he was a Hum-Dinger. 

He knew he was plain pastry for the 
Sharks, so he would hang around the first 
Tee waiting to cop out something Soft. 

One day he took on Mrs. Olmstead’s 
Infant Son, just home from Military School. 
The tender Cadet nursed him along to an 
even-up at the Punch-Bowl and then pro- 
ceeded to smear His Vital Organs all over 
the Bad Lands. 

That evening Mr. Pallzey told her she 
would have to cut down on Household 
Expenses. 

Six years after he gave up the Business 
Career and consecrated himself to some- 
thing more Important, Mr. Pallzey had 
so well mastered the baffling Intricacies that 
he was allowed to trail in a Foursome with 
the President of the Club. This happened 
once. 

It is well known that any Person who 
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mooches around a Country Club for a 
sufficient Period will have some kind of a 
Cup wished on to him. 

Fourteen years after Mr. Pallzey threw 
himself into it, Heart and Soul, and when 
the Expenses approximated $30,000, he 
earned his Halo. 

One evening he came back to his haggard 
Companion, chortling infant-wise, and dis- 
played something which looked like an 
Eye-Cup with Handles on it. 

He said it was a Trophy. It was a Con- 
solation Offering for Maidens with an al- 
lowance of more than eighteen. 

After that their Daily Life revolved 
around the Department-Store Bargain. 
Mrs. Pallzey had to use Metal Polish on it, 
to keep it from turning Black. 

When the Visitors lined up in front of 
the Mantel and gazed at the tiny Shaving- 
Mug, the Cellar Champion of the World 
would regale them with the story of hair- 
breadth ’Scapes and moving Adventures 
by Gravel Gulleys and rushing Streams on 
the Memorable Day when he (Pallzey) 
had put the Blocks to Old Man Willoughby, 
since deceased. 

Then he would ask all present to feel of 
his Forearm, after which he would pull the 
Favorite One about Golf adding ten years 
to his life. 

Mrs. Pallzey would be sitting back, pour- 
ing Tea, but she never chimed in with any 
Estimate as to what had been the effect 
on her Table of Expectations. 

Moral: Remain under the Awning. 


The next of the New Fables in Slang will appear in the November issue. 
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You May Have the Harrison Fisher Picture 


which appears on this month’s cover, reprinted withou’ any lettering on 14x11 inch pebbled paper, for 


15 cents. 
form. 


This picture, which is entitled ‘‘ Prize Winners,” is the seventeenth we have reissued in this 
You may select any four of these beautiful art heads for 50 cents, or we will send you the entire 


set of seventeen pictures on receipt of $2.00, provided your order reaches us before October toth. 


Howard Chandler Christy 


has added two more pictures to the series recently announced. They are entitled ‘‘Two’s Company” — 
and “‘ The Turn of the Tide,’ and are beautifully reproduced in full color on 16x12 inch pebbled paper. ff 
These two pictures, together with the two previously published, are issued as a set under the title of 


” 


“Courtship Days. 
money-order, or in currency or stamps, at our risk. 


Price of single prints, 25 cents. 


The set of four for go cents. Remit by check, 


Illustrated folders of these and other beautiful art studies will accompany the pictures, or will be 


mailed free on request. 
Address Room 1300. 


119 West 40th Street, 


Cosmopolitan Print Department, 






New York City. 








A Chummy Chap 


By Childe Harold 










I like to make friends with inanimate things; 
l of “Tis a genuine pleasure to me. 
h I like to tell jokes to serene artichokes; 
the I am never quite sure that they see 
ears The point to my jokes, for they're quiet as mice, 
But I love them—the dears!—for their hearts are so nice. 
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And | like to recite to a Camembert cheese 
The verses of Swinburne and Poe. 

I feel quite at ease with a Camembert cheese, 

For being a cheese is a sort of disease— 

Like being a poet, you know. 
















When you've sat for an hour with a nice cauliflower, 
For a change it is rather good fun 

To go for a stroll with a raspberry roll, 

Or discuss modern Greek with an onion or leek, 

Or talk current events with a bun. 





I sometimes feel sure that my soul is as pure 
As the snow. But when all's said and done, 
Though it sounds rather bold, the snow leaves me cold, 
And Id far rather sit in the sun 
With a Camembert cheese, or a dish of green peas, 
Or a raspberry roll—or a bun. 
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What and Why 
is the Internal Bath? 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M.D. 


HOUGH. many aarticles have 
been written and much _ has 
been said recently about the 
Internal Bath, the fact re- 
mains that a great amount of 
ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing of this new system of 
Physical Hygiene still exists. 

And inasmuch as it seems that Internal 
Bathing is even more essential to perfect 
health than External Bathing, I believe 
that everyone should know its origin, its 
purpose and its action beyond the possi- 
bility of a misunderstanding. 

Its great popularity started at about the 
same time as did what are probably the 
most encouraging signs of recent times— 
I refer to the appeal for Optimism, Cheer- 
fulness, Efficiency and those attributes which 
go with them and which, if steadily prac- 
ticed, will make our race not only the de- 
spair of nations competitive to us in business, 
but establish us as a shining example to the 
rest of the world in our mode of living. 

. These new daily “Gospels,” as it were, 
had as their inspiration the ever present, 
unconquerable American Ambition, for it 
had been proven to the satisfaction of all 
real students of business that the most suc- 
cessful man is he who is sure of himself—who 
is optimistic, cheerful, and impresses the 
world with the fact that he is supremely 
confident always—for the world of business 
has’ every confidence in the man who has 
confidence in himself. 

_ If our outlook is optimistic, and our con- 
fidence strong, it naturally follows that 
we inject enthusiasm, “ginger,” and clear 
judgment into our work, and have a tre- 
mendous advantage over those who are at 
times more or less depressed, blue, and nerv- 
ously fearful that their judgment may 
be wrong—who lack the confidence that 








comes with the right condition of mind and 
which counts so much for success. 

Now the practice of Optimism and Con- 
fidence has made great strides in improv- 
ing and advancing the general efficiency 
of the American, and if the mental attitude 
necessary to its accomplishment were easy 
to secure, complete success would be ours. 

Unfortunately, however, our physical bodies 
have an influence on our mental attitude, 
and in this particular instance, because of 
a physical condition which is universal, these 
much-to-be-desired aids to success are im- 
possible to consistently enjoy. 

In other words, our trouble, to a _ great 


‘degree, is physical first and mental after- 


wards—this physical trouble is simple and 
very easily corrected. Yet it seriously af- 
fects our strength and energy, and if it is 
allowed to exist too long becomes chronic 
and then dangerous. 

Nature is constantly demanding one thing 
of us, which, under our present mode of 
living and eating, it is impossible for us 
to give—that is, a constant care of our diet, 
and enough consistent physical work or ex- 
ercise to eliminate all waste from the sys- 
tem. 

If our work is confining, as it is in almost 
every instance, our systems cannot throw 
off the waste except according to our ac- 
tivity, and a clogging process immediately 
sets in. 

This waste accumulates in the colon 
(lower intestine), and is more serious in 
its effect than you would think, because it 
is intensely poisonous, and the blood cir- 
culating through the colon absorbs these 
poisons, circulating them through the sys- 
tem and lowering our vitality generally. 

That’s the reason that biliousness and 
its kindred complaints make us ill ‘all over.” 
It is also the reason that this waste, if per- 
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mitted to remain a little too long, gives 
the destructive germs, which are always 
present in the blood, a chance to gain the 
upper hand, and we are not alone ineffi- 
cient, but really ill—seriously, sometimes, 
if there is a local weakness. 

This accumulated waste has long been 
recognized as a menace, and Physicians, 
Physical Culturists, Dietitians, Osteopaths 
and others have been constantly laboring 
to perfect a method of removing it, and with 
partial and temporary success. 

It remained, however, for a new, rational 
and perfectly natural process to finally and 
satisfactorily solve the problem of how to 
thoroughly eliminate this waste from the 
colon without strain or unnatural forcing 
—to keep it sweet and clean and healthy 
and keep us correspondingly bright and 
strong—clearing the blood of the poisons 
which made it and us sluggish and dull spir- 
ited, and making our entire organism work 
and act as Nature intended it should. 

That process is Internal Bathing with 
warm water—and it now, by the way, has 
the endorsements of the most enlightened 
Physicians, Physical Culturists, Osteopaths, 
etc., who have tried it and seen its results. 

Heretofore it has been our habit, when 


we have found, by disagreeable, and some- 


times alarming symptoms, that this waste 
was getting much the better of us, to re- 
pair to the drugshop and obtain relief through 
drugging. 

This is partly effectual, but there are 
several vital reasons why it should not be 
our practice as compared with Internal 
Bathing— 

Drugs force Nature instead of assisting 
her—Internal Bathing assists nature and 
is just as simple and natural as washing 
one’s hands. 

Drugs being taken through the stomach, 
sap the vitality of other functions before 
they reach the colon, which is not called 
for—Internal Bathing washes out the colon 
and reaches nothing else. 

To keep the colon consistently clean drugs 
must be persisted in, and to be effective 
the doses must be increased. Internal Bath- 
ing is a consistent treatment, and need 
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never be altered in any way to be continu- 
ously effective. 

No less an authority than Professor Alonzo 
Clark, M.D., of the New York College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, says: All of our 
curative agents are poisons, and as a con- 
sequence every dose diminishes the patient’s 
vitality. 

It is rather remarkable to find, at what 
would seem so comparatively late a day, 
so great an improvement on the old meth- 
ods of Internal Bathing as this new pro- 
cess, for in a crude way it has, of course, 
been practiced for years. 

It is probably no more surprising, how- 
ever, than the tendency on the part of the 
Medical Profession to depart further and 
further from the custom of using drugs, 
and accomplish the same and better results 
by more natural means; causing less strain 
on the system and leaving no evil after- 
effects. 

Doubtless you, as well as all American 4 
men and women, are interested in knowing 7 
all that may be learned about keeping up to 
“concert pitch,” and always feeling bright 7 
and confident. 4 

This improved system of Internal Bathing 7 
is naturally a rather difficult subject to | 
cover in detail in the public press, but there © 
is a Physician who has made this his life’s 
study and work, who has written an inter- 
esting book on the subject called “The 
What, The Why, The Way of the Inter- 
nal Bath.” This he will send on request to 
anyone addressing Charles A. Tyrrell, M. D., 
at 134 West 65th Street, New York, and 
mentioning that they have read this in 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 

It is surprising how little is known by 
the average person on this subject, which 
has so great an influence on the general 
health and spirits. 

My personal experience and my _ obser- 
vation make me very enthusiastic on In- 
ternal Bathing, for I have seen its results 
in sickness as in health, and I firmly be- 
lieve that everybody owes it to himself, if 
only for the information available, to read 
this little book by an authority on the sub- 
ject. 








